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HIS HIGHNESS SEI JAYACHAMAKAJA WADIYAR BAHADUR, MAHARAJA OF MYSOHE 



Mr. M. W. W, M. Ybatts, O.I.E., I.C.S., 
Census Commissioner for India. 


FOREWORD 


In past years the Census Report was so 
to speak tied on to the tables of which to a 
large extent it was a translation in words. 
With the developments in departmental 
administration and specialist provision 
which are features of all Governments, it is 
no longer necessary for Census Superintend- 
ents to attempt a separate dissertation on 
every table. Nor is it desirable. 

The principle should rather be that the 
tables are produced for the use of depart- 
ments concerned and of the public as a whole. 
The departmental specialists will deal with 
this specific aspect and what the Census 
Superintendent should aim at is a sypnotic 
survey which will take and keep the whole 
province or state in view throughout and 
try to represent it as an organic and develop- 
ing whole. 


The essay form has been adopted as far 
as possible in order to produce the utmost 
degree of continuity and interest. Tables 
have been reduced to a minimum in order 
to enhance its readability and the theory is 
that the essay should be capable of being 
read quite separately by a stranger who from 
it alone without other assistance would gain 
a definite idea of what the province or state 
stands for, what its main conditions and 
problems are and in what direction it is 
developing” 

The essay is not a gazetteer and deliber- 
ately omits ordinary standard detail which 
can be obtained in departmental publications. 
Readers ^ are therefore referred to these 
publications for such matter. 

M. W. W. M. Yeatts 
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“ His late Highness the Maharaja of Mysore was a personality whose accomplish- 
ments would have won distinction in any walk of life. As a Ruler, the manner In 
which he discharged the responsibilities of his great position, his close interest in 
the welfare of his subjects, hfs zeal for progress, for the advancement of justice, 
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INTRODUCTION 


T his Census was taken on 1st March 1941. The 
numerous enquiries that were received during 
the Census operations indicated two things — ^the 
growing interest that the intelligentsia are taking in 
the collection of statistics, and the very general desire 
that opportunity should be taken of the Census that 
comes only once in ten years, to gather as much reliable 
data as possible. Among the innovations introduced 
in this Census to meet this desire may be mentioned : 
(1) the taking of a Census of Industrial Employment 
in the State, (2) a survey of the house-room available 
for each family in urban areas, (3) ascertaining the 
number of cattle and their distribution in the two 
Cities of Mysore and Bangalore, (4) a Census of beggars 
in the same two Cities, (5) the inclusion of a linguistic 
map of the territories where Kannada is the principal 
mother-tongue, (6) the amplification of the Village 
Tables to show the number of persons vaccinated and 
Hterate; and the medical, educational and drinking 
water facilities in each village, and (7) the addition of 
tables to show the distribution of the population in 
each town according to literacy, caste, occupation and 
cottage industries. 

The four Cities are also dealt with separately for 
the first time in Appendix I in which are also incorpo- 
rated the results of the survey of the housing conditions 
and of the cattle census. The report on the census of 
beggars is printed as Appendix II, and the report on 
bhe census of Industrial Establishments as Appendix 
VI. The taking of an Economic Census as part of the 
general Census was considered and given up as it was 
thought that an economic survey of individual wealth 
and individual income may wait until we have a fairly 
reliable estimate of the wealth and income of the com- 
munity as a whole. Government, however, ordered the 
Economic Survey of about 260 representative villages 
all over the State. The results of the population Census 
are studied in the meanwhile against a historical and 
economic background on the data already available. 

These data are contained in the Second Edition of 
the Mysore Gazetteer by Lewis Rice, where statistics are 
brought up to 1895 ; the revised edition of the Gazetteer 
by JRa^acha/rita Yisarada Kao Bahadw C. Hayavadana 
Rao, bringing the facts up to 1924; the Statistical 
Abstracts of Mysore published in 1916, 1921 and 1926 ; 
the available Season and Crop Reports ; the Reviews 
of the Foreign Rail-bome Trade of Mysore and other 
publications of the Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment ; and the annual Administration Reports of other 
Departments. The statistics in a collected form are 
av€^able only up to 1923-24, both in the Gaz(Ke&r and 


in the Abstracts, and it is necessary that these should 
be brought up-to-date. I have had to address the 
several Heads of Departments, therefore, to give me 
annual figures up to 1940. • I should like to acknow- 
ledge here my indebtedness to them for having readily 
complied with my requests. 

The statistical needs of a progressive country like 
Mysore are ever expanding. Hence it was that the 
statistics in the Abstract for 1915 were found inade- 
quate in 1921 and 1926. I find that these statistics, 
too, have to be amplified further to serve our present- 
day needs. Information, even approximately correct, 
is not available for instance, about agricultural and 
industaial production. It is time that effective steps 
are taken to remedy this grave defect if we want to 
have a comprehensive policy, a plan, and an organi- 
sation for the development of the country. It would 
be necessary to have, as in aU progressive countries, a 
permanent statistical department to determine the 
kind of statistics that would be required by the student 
and the administrator in an ever-changing world, to 
collect them from the several departments of Govern- 
ment and other sources, and check and compile them, 
and bring out an annual publication in the quickest 
possible time after the close" of the year. Even the 
taking of the population Census once in ten years may 
well be made part of the duties of this permanent 
department and it may be possible, ultimately, with 
the help of such . a permanent organisation, even to 
dispense with the taking of the decennial Census, as 
it would be part of its duties to keep the population 
figures up-to-date from year to year. The belated 
publication of statistical information, by different 
departments — ^in many cases irreconcilable — at long 
and imcertain intervals, is not very useful. 

In the absence of such an organization, the Census 
would be a very good opportunity for taking stock of 
a country’s progress. The establishment of a settled 
Government in the country from 1831 ; the develop- 
ment of communications and the improvement of tanks 
between 1831 and 1881 ; the stabilisation of the Gold 
Mining Industry in 1891 ; the inauguration of the 
Hydro-electric Scheme in 1901 ; the Krishnarajasagara, 
the Iron Works, the Mysore Bank, the Mysore Univer- 
sity, the Economic Conference, the departments of 
Agriculture, and Industries and Commerce, the Village 
Improvement Scheme — aU of which came into being 
between the years 1911-1921 ; world events like the 
Great War of 1914-1918 ; the industrial policy of our 
Gk>vernment and the improvement of towns and cities 
in recent years ; the policy of economic self-sufficiency 
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pursued by some of tbe nations, witli the five-year 
and ten-year plans consequent on such policies ; the 
post-war boom and the great depression that set in 
after 1931—, have all affected as much, if not more 
the prosperity and efficiency of our population, as 
the Great Famine of 1877-78 or the First Plague of 
1898-99 or the Influenza of 1919 affected its growth 
and distribution. The Census Eeport cannot take the 
one into account and leave the other out The rapid, 
development of communications has made of the whole 
world one country from an economic point of view, 
in spite of political and economic barriers, and the 
great cataclysm we are going through may itself be a 
stage in the evolution of a world state. Some aspects 
of the development in Mysore have had to be considered 
therefore in an All-India setting, and this Census 
Eeport describes not only the growth and distribution 
of the population, but the progress the country has 
made since 1881— the year which marked the Eendition 
of the State to Indian Eule— in developing its resources 
and in improving the health, education and efficiency 
of the people. This, I am aware, is a new orientation 
of the object of the Census; but I hope the results 
would justify the change in the method of presentation. 

In accordance with this plan, there is hist a general 
description of the country, its people and history ; the 
body of the Eeport records the growth, distribution 
and composition of the population and deals in detail 
with the progress — social, economic and cultural — ^made 
by the population from 1881 to 1941, but with parti- 
cffiar reference to the last decade; and the rmme 
records the conclusions drawn from discussions in the 
Eeport and suggests certain remedies. 

This procedure has entailed much more labour than 
I anticipated. I have had to consider the whole Eeport 
in perspective, bring a sense of proportion to bear on 
the several subjects dealt with, and endeavour to 
make of it an organic whole so that it may flow from 
paragraph to paragraph and section to section in a 
way to interest not only the expert and the student of 
statistics but the layman who is interested in the 
country. With the same end in view, I have not 
burdened the Eeport with too many tables or with too 
many explanations or comments on tables ; and even 
the few tables that were found necessary have been 
relegated to the end of the Eeport, so that the continuity 
of the Essay may not be broken. I have also tried 
to make the Eoport as brief as possible so as not to 
tire the reader ; but I have provided maps and diagrams 
where it was thought they would be more helpful than 
lengthy descriptions. The more studious reader will 
find ample material for study in the usual tables which 
are published separately in Parts II, IV and Y of the 
Eeport. 

It has been my endeavour to be objective in my 
approach to the subject, and I have therefore avoided, 
as far as possible, obtruding my personal views. But 
where I have had to express them, I need hardly say, 


that they are mine and that they in no way commit 
Government to them. The experience gained as a 
member of the Mysore Civil Service in practically all 
the Departments of Government and in all the Districts 
of the State stood me in good stead in my Census work. 
The most valuable part of this experience, I consider, 
was the contact I established with officials and non- 
officials alike. This gave a personal touch to our 
relationship as Census Officers ; and the demands that 
I made for much additional information during this 
Census were most willingly met not only by the Heads 
of Departments, Deputy Commissioners and other 
Officers of Government, but by school masters, village 
officials and non-official gentlemen who, as Enumerators 
and Supervisors, gave readily of their voluntary service. 
The success of the Census is, in a large measure, due to 
their co-operation. Especially valuable was the Econo- 
mic Survey. It took me to the remotest villages and 
brought me into touch with the every-day life of the 
villager. This work would have been impossible but for 
the spirit of service which was evinced by the Investi- 
gator. Deputy Commissioners took particular care 
to choose only such villages as had intelligent, enthu- 
siastic and influential Investigators and I must say that 
the Investigators have mostly justified their selection. 

I have studiously abstained from making any com- 
ments which may savour of politics, but I have con- 
sidered it as part of my duty to present statistics which 
have a bearing on political problems. Eeaders will 
no doubt draw their own conclusions, while perusing 
the paragraphs on the economic conditions in Mysore, 
as to how far they are bound up with the destinies of 
India, and how these in turn, are affected by the indus- 
trial and financial policy, — including exchange, cur- 
rency, and customs, — of the Government of India and 
the British Government. Much of what I have dis- 
cussed may appear to be obsolete, considering the 
speed at which events are moving in the world. There 
have been instances of even high-paid officials belittling 
the idqa of writing such a thing as a Census Eeport in 
these days when the most vital issues are at stake. But 
this Government has proceeded with the task on hand 
in the firm belief that, whatever happens, the Census 
Eeport will, at least, serve as a true picture of the 
conditions existing in 1941. 

The books that I have consulted in the preparation 
of this Eeport are given in a Bibliography at the end. 
I must acknowledge my indebtedness particularly to 
the inspiring speeches of the late Maharaja with their 
judicious advice and admonition to his subjects, and 
to the speeches of Sir. M. Yisvesvaraya and Sir Micza 
M. Ismail, permeated with a high sense of patriotism. 
I have drawn largely on the Mysore Oazette&r both 
by Mr. Eice and by Mr, Hayavadana Eao, for the 
general description and the historical background, on 
the statistics published by the Government in the 
Statistical Abstracts and on the Administration Eeports 
of the several Departments. Social Service in India— 
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an introduction to some social and economic problems 
of tbe Indian People— edited by Sir Edward Blnnt and 
published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
has been of very great help to me in presenting my 
Eeport in the proper Indian setting. The Chapters 
•contributed by Major-General Sir John Megaw on 
Medicine and Pubhc Health, by Sir George Anderson 
en Education and by Sir Frank Noyce on Industries, 
have been specially helpful. Other books that I have 
found of considerable help are The Population Problem 
as discussed by T. H. Marshall, Prof. A. M. Carr- 
Baunders, H. D. Henderson, R. R. Kuczynski and 
Prof. Arnold Plant, published by George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., and India's Teeming Millions by 
Prof. Gyan Chand, Professor of Economics, Patna 
University. 

I have been very ably assisted in my task by my 
two Assistants Mr. S. Nagappa and Mr, T. Shamanna. 
Mr. S. Nagappa was one of the Assistants in the last 
Census and his past experience was of great help in 
organising the Census Office and the Census operations. 
He brought to bear upon his work not only his know- 
ledge but a willing enthusiasm and a painstaking 
industry which went thoroughly into every detail. I 
am glad Mr. T. Shamanna was selected as the Second 
Assistant. He is young, energetic and intelligent and 
has shown a keen desire to master the intricacies of 
the Census, He will serve as a very good link between 
this Census and the next and I have no doubt that the 
experience he has gained now, coupled with his initiative, 
will make him a good Census Officer. My establishment 
worked with commendable zeal and industry through- 
out. Mr. R. M. Vancheswara Iyer, b.a., my Office 
Manager, conducted the work of the office very effici- 
ently and evinced a great deal of interest in the Census 
work in all its branches. Mr. K. Sitarama Rao, my 
steno-typist, bore the brunt of typing work and assisted 
me in the preparation of notes and drafts of reports. 
Mr. G. Nanjundaiah, B.A., Inspector, whom I selected 
on account of his past experience of Census workj 
-amply justified my selection by his unostentatious 
and steady good work. He supervised sorting, com- 
pilation and printing work and his skilful management 
of the printing of the Census Volumes resulted in 
appreciable economy. Mr. H. A. Subramanya Sastri, 
-B.sc., Head Clerk of the Abstraction Office and Mr. V. 


Seshachar, b.a.. Accountant, Central Office, discharged 
their strenuous duties ungrudgingly. Mr. V. C. Simon, 
one of the Compilers, prepared the maps and diagrams 
to my entire satisfaction. All the Supervisors and 
Compilers did good work and the excellent work turned 
out by Messrs. K. Gururayachar, b.a., E. H. Srinivasa 
Murthy, m.sc. and M. Madhava Rao, b.sc. (Hons.), 
deserves special mention. I am equally sensible of the 
good work of the other officials both of the Central and 
of the Abstraction Offices. 

I must thank RajasevasaJcta B. M. Srikantia, m.a., 

B. L., Professor of English and Kannada (retired), Uni- 
versity of Mysore, who has contributed a note on the 
development of Kannada Literature, printed as 
Appendix V; Mr. K. B. Madhava, m.a., p.r.a.s., a.i.a. 
(Lond.), Professor of Mathematical Economics and 
Statistics, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, who has contri- 
buted a note on Fertility Statistics, published as 
Appendix III ; and Mr. E. R, Sundararajan, m.a.. Super- 
intendent, Bureau of Vital Statistics, Department of 
Public Health, for his note on the Expectation of Life 
in Mysore (Appendix IV). 

The printing work connected with the Census was 
all done in the Government Press and I highly appre- 
ciate the keen interest evinced and the special efforts 
made by the Superintendent, Mr. B. Kjishnaswamy 
Chetty, in getting through the large volume of work 
expeditiously and well. Mr. B. Gopala Iyengar, the 
Sub-Assistant Superintendent, who was in direct charge 
of the work bore our hustling with commendable 
patience and was extremely helpful with his valuable 
suggestions. 

I am grateful to Government for giving me this 
opportunity for studying the country. I would be 
faffing in my duty if I do not acknowledge at the same 
time my indebtedness to Mr. M. "W. W. M. Yeatts, 

C. I.E., I.C.S., the Census Commissioner for India, who 
very readily advised me and guided me at every stage, 
even after other important duties called him away from 
the Census Office. The notable departure from the 
traditional lengthy report to the handy' Essay is the 
result of his inspiration and guidance. 

I hope that I have made the best use of my opportu- 
nities and brought out a publication which will give a 
good general idea of Mysore and its people and serve 
as a book of reference for some time to come. 


P. H. KRISHNA RAO. 
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CENSUS OF MYSORE. 1941 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
The Country 


M ysore is an important Indian State — as dist- 
inct feom a British Indian Province — ^in the 
South of India, and is ruled by Maharaja Sri 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur. It is situated be- 
tween 11° 38' and 15° 2' North Latitude and 74° 42' and 
78° 36' East Longitude and is surrounded by the British 
Indian Provinces of Bombay, Coorg and Madras. Mysore 
City is the seat of the Maharaja and Bangalore Cily is 
the Administrative Headquarters. Both are easily ap- 
proached by rail, Bangalore being only 220 miles jfrom 
Madras and 700 miles from Bombay ; and Mysore, 88 
miles to the South-west of Bangalore, being connected 
with Bangalore both by rail and by a good tarred motor 
road. The far-famed Krishnarajasagara or the Brinda- 
van Gardens is only 12 miles from Mysore. 

2, The natural boundaries of Mysore would include 
the Nilgiris in the South, the Western Ghats in the 
West and the Eastern Ghats in the East and extend 
up to the Tungabhadra in the North. Its political 
boundaries, however, are more limited and were fixed 
in 1799 under a treaty with the British after the death 
of Tippu Sultan in the Fourth Mysore War. Its 
present area is 29,458 square miles, with a population 
of 7,329,140, yielding a mean density of 249 to the 
square mile. The area is exceeded only by four other 
Indian States — Hyderabad, Kashmir, Kalat, and 
Jodhpur (Marwar) and is nearly equal to that of 
Scotland (30,410 square miles) and is two and a half 
times the area of Belgium (11,750 square miles). In 
population it is second only to Hyderabad. It is, 
however, not so densely populated as Cochin* (953), 
Travancore (792), Baroda (349), Kolhapur (338) or 
Patiala (326) (Table 1). Of these, the States with 
an outlet to the sea are Baroda, Travancore and 
Cochin ; the others are all land-locked. At one point, 
on the West, Mysore is within ten miles of the sea ; 
but in general it preserves a distance of from 30 to 50 
miles. In the East, the nearest point is 120 miles &om 
the sea ; and the Southern extremity is 250 miles from 
Cape Comorin. Its greatest length North to South 
is about 250 miles and Bast to West about 290. 

3. It occupies a position physically well defined, 
and forms part of the Deccan plateau which culminates 
in the Mysore table-land nestling between the mighty 
arms of the Eastern and Western Ghats stretching from 
the gigantic head and shoulders of the Nilgiri Range. 
The highest point is MuUiangiri, 6,317 feet above the sea 
level in the Bababudan Range. The general elevation is 


about 2,000 feet along the Northern and Southern fron- 
tier and about 3,000 feet along the central watershed 
which separates the basin of the Krishna from the basin 
of the Cauvery and which divides the country into two 
nearly equal parts. The climate is, therefore, equable 
throughout the year, the temperature in winter rarely 
going below 40° and in summer above 105°. The maxi- 
mum temperature ranges in the shade from 85° to 99° 
in summer and from 48° to 63° in winter. The average 
minimum temperature at Bangalore is 60.2° and the 
average maximum 90° ; the absolute minimum and the 
absolute maximum are 48.7° and 102.4°, respectively. 
The year is divided into three seasons — ^the rainy, the 
cold and the hot. The first commences with the burst- 
ing of the South-west monsoon, generally in the first 
week of June, and continues till the middle of Novem- 
ber, closing with the rains of the North-east monsoon. 
The cold season, which is generally free from rains, 
then co m mences and lasts till the end of February. 
The hot season sets in about the middle of March and 
lasts till about the end of May. 

4. The State is hemmed in by chains of mountains 
on the West, the South and the East and derives the 
benefit of both the South-west and the North-east 
monsoons. As the country, however, is nearer the 
Western sea-board, the major portion of the annual 
rainfall is received during the South-west monsoon; 
and the region of heavy rainfall is in the West, called 
the Malnad, to a width of 20 to 50 miles from the 
Western Ghats. The rainfall in this belt is above 60 
inches per annum, the highest recorded (483") being 
at Agmnbe on the crest of the Western Ghats. The 
average rainfall in the rest of the area, which is called 
the Maidan or open country, is between 20 and 35 
inches and is only a little more than 10 inches in the 
north centre. The excessive rain of the Malnad rapidly 
diminishes eastwards. The tract stretching north-east 
from the Bababudan Range along both banks of the 
Vedavathi or. Hagari to the Ghitaldrug frontier of the 
State receives the least rainfall. The mean annual 
relative humidity of the Mysore State is 75 compared 
with 66 of the (lamatic and 81 of Malabar and Goorg. 

5. That portion of the State in the west which re- 
ceives an annual rainfall of more than 36 inches consti- 
tutes the Malnad or the Hall country. It is usual to call 
the areas receiving a rainfall of more than 60 inches and 
which rest or border on the Western Ghats as the real 
Malnad and the intermediate area between the Malnad 
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and tke Maidan, receiving an annual rainfall between 
35 and 60 incbes, as Semi-malnad. Tbe Malnad is a 
region of HU and dale, forests, plantations and rice 
slopes with a beavy rainfall, scattered bome-steads, 
and sparsely populated villages not easily accessible. 
It is also extremely malarial. NaturaUy and bistori- 
cally, tbe Malnad may be divided into two parts — the 
Hassan or Manjarabad Malnad, including part of tbe 
Kadur District, constituting tbe old Balam country 
under tbe Aigur Cbieftains, and tbe Sbimoga or tbe 
JSTagar blalnad wHcb formed part of tbe old Bednur 
Kingdom. Tbe first is more open, bas a lesser rainfall, 
and was included in tbe Mysore Kingdom by tbe 
Mysore Rajas before tbe end of tbe 17tb century. Tbe 
second is very tHckly wooded, contains Agumbe and 
Hubkal wbicb record tbe heaviest rainfall in India 
next to Cberrapunji, and was included in tbe Mysore 
Kingdom as late as 1763. About one-fiftb of tbe area 
of tbe State is in tbe Malnad and contains less than 
one-tentb of the population. 

6. Tbe drainage of tbe country with a sbgbt excep- 
tion, finds its way to tbe Bay of Bengal and is divisible 
into three great river syst^s ; that of tbe Tunga- 
bbadra on tbe North, tbe Cauvery on tbe South and 
tbe two Pennars and tbe Palar on tbe East. Tbe 
only streams flowing to tbe Arabian Sea are those of 
certain taluks in tbe north-west, wHob, uniting in tbe 
Sbaravati, burl themselves down tbe Ghats in tbe 
magnificent falls of Gersoppa ; and some minor streams 
of Nagar and Manjarabad, wliiob flow into tbe Gargita 
and the Netravati. A line drawn east from BaUala- 
rayandurg to Nundydurg and thence south to Anekal, 
with one from Devaraynadurg north to Pavagada, 
indicates approximately tbe watersheds separating tbe 
three main river-basins. Prom tbe north of this ridge 
flow tbe Tunga and tbe Bbadra, rising in tbe Western 
Ghats and uniting in tbe Tungabbadra, wbicb, with 
its tributary tbe Hagari or Vedavati, joins tbe Krisb-nfl. 
beyond tbe limits of Mysore at SrisHla near Kamul. 
Prom tbe south of tbe fine, tbe Hemavati (with its 
affluent tbe Yegacbi), tbe Lokapavani, tbe Sbimsba and 
tbe Arkavati flow into the Cauvery wbicb, rising in 
Coorg and taking a south-easterly course through tbe 
country receives also on tbe right bank tbe Lakshmana- 
tbirtba, tbe Gundal, tbe Kabbani and tbe Honnu Hole 
before quitting tbe territory. Prom tbe east of tbe line 
in tbe immediate neighbourhood of Nandidurg spring 
three main streams, namely, tbe Uttarapinakini or 
Northern Pennar (with its tributaries tbe Cbitravati 
and Papagbni) wHcb discharges into tbe sea at Nellore ; 
the Daksbinapinakini or Southern Pennar wHcb ends 
its course at Cuddalore ; and between them tbe Palar 
whose mouth is at Sadras. Though useless for tbe 
purpose of navigation, tbe main streams, especially 
tbe Cauve^ and its tributaries, support an extensive 
system of irrigation by means of channels drawn from 
immense dams, called anicuts, which retain tbe upper 
waters at a high level and permit only tbe over-flow 
to pass down stream. Some of these works are of great 


antiquity — tbe large Talakad anicut, for instance, tbe 
lowest down on tbe Cauvery, having been constructed 
a thousand years ago. 

7. Tbe situation of Mysore within the tropics 
combined with an elevation which gives it a temperate 
climate, its being hemmed in by lofty mountain 
chains and tbe difference in rainfall have contributed 
to tbe formation of a rich and varied flora. The forests 
of tbe country wHcb yield a considerable revenue, 
cover an area of 3,796 square miles. They may be 
roughly divided into evergreen and deciduous forests, 
and are distributed in three distinct forest belts of very 
unequal width running north and south. These are 
(1) tbe evergreen belt, (2) tbe dry belt and (3) tbe mixed 
belt combiniug some of tbe features of both. 

8. Tbe evergreen belt is confined to tbe west and 
comprises tbe country in the Western Ghats and below 
them, extending from tbe north of Sagar Taluk to tbe 
south of Manjarabad. Its greatest width which is at 
its northern extremity nowhere exceeds 14 miles and 
at some points is not more than six. The tree vegeta- 
tion is magnificent ; many of tbe hills are covered tO' 
their summits with heavy forest, while the valleys and 
ravines produce trees wHcb can scarcely be rivalled 
in India — so luxuriant is their growth, so vast their 
height, so great their size. In some parts the under- 
growth is dense, elsewhere the forest is open ; and 
on all sides trees with clear stems to the first branch 
of from 80 to 100 feet meet the eye. 

9. The mixed belt extends over the whole length of 
the State, from the extreme north of Sorab Taluk to 
Bandipur in the south of Gundlupet Taluk. It is very 
unequal in width, varying at different points from 1(> 
to 45 miles. It includes the greater number of the 
timber producing State Porests, large tracts of District 
Forests, and much sandalwood. In it are the kans of 
Sorab and other portions of Nagar, the arecanut and 
cardamom gardens of western Mysore, the coffee planta- 
tions of Koppa and Manjarabad, and the rice-flats 
of Sagar, Nagar, Tirthahalli, Chikmagalur and Heg- 
gaddevankote. The division between this rich and pro- 
ductive belt and the far less useful strip to the west 
of it cannot be very easily defined. The presence of a 
number of fine nandi and blackwood trees, which grow 
abundantly and attain great size on the eastern con- 
fines of the evergreen belt, forms a sufficiently clear 
line. The bamboo, scientifically reckoned, a giant 
grass, abounds in the large forests, and is one of the 
most valuable products. 

10. The third or dry belt lies to the east of the' 
mixed forest belt, and includes by far the greater 
portion of the State. The tree vegetation is much 
inferior to that immediately to the west, the change 
being in some parts gradual and in others very marked, 
as in the case of the regions to the west and east of 
the Bababudan hills, which from their elevation arrest 
much of the rain which would otherwise pass to the 
east and north-east. The difference between the 
abundant vegetation of the Jagar valley to the west,. 
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and tte scanty vegetation to the East of the Kalhatti 
hills in the Bababndans is remarkable. Many of the 
trees found in the mixed belt are common to this third 
tract, but as a rule they are of smaller growth, 

11. The sandaltree, a product principally of 
Mysore and a State monopoly, yielding the largest 
share of the forest revenue, is found all over the country, 
but grows very unequally in different parts. It is 
rarely met with in the evergreen belt or in heavy forest 
of the mixed belt, but is most abundant along the 
eastern skirts of the last named tract, in the taluks 
bordering on the Cauvery, and in those lying along 
the chain of hills which runs from KankanhaUi up to 
Madhugiri. In the Chitaldrug and Kolar Districts it 
is very scarce. 

12. Mysore is the fortunate possessor of a fauna so 
diverse and varied that few other parts of India can 
equal it. The extensive open plains of the north are 
the home of numerous herds of black buck, which 
extend more or less over all cultivated areas of the 
State ; the more broken country holds chmkara and 
wolves, while nilgai, though uncommon, are still report- 
ed to exist in certain parts. The forests contain herds 
of elephant and bison, and a good herd of sambur and 
spotted deer ; while lesser fry — barking deer, wild pig, 
etc., are common in suitable localities. The State 
contains some famous tiger grounds, and panthers 
are ubiquitous, though hunting leopards are probably 
now extiuct. Bears are fairly common in certain 
parts and wild dogs even more so. The Amrit Mahal 
and Hallihar breed of Mysore cattle are famous through- 
out Southern India. 

13. The only crops in the region of heavy rainfall 
formerly were paddy and areca, as they are even to-day 
in Ticthahalli and Hosanagar Taluks. Plantations 
of sugarcane, pepper, cardamom, coffee, tea and rubber 
have now made their appearance in other parts of the 
region. Semi-mahiad parts with a rainfall of less than 
60 inches must be reached before dry crops like cotton, 
jola and ragi are met with. The Maidan yields a 
variety of both commercial and food crops. The level 
plains of alluvial black soil in the north and extreme 
south grow cotton and jola ; the districts irrigated by 
channels drawn from rivers in the south and west, grow 
sugarcane and rice; the lands under tanks contain 
gardens of cocoanuts, areca and the betel vine ; onions, 
potatoes, flowers and vegetables are grown on the 
lands under wells ; the higher-lying undulating tracts 
of red soil m the east yield ragi and the associated crops; 
and the stony and wide-spreading pasture grounds in 
the centre are covered with coarse grass and are 
relieved by shady groves of trees. 

14. The Imperial Gazetteer of India referring to 
Irrigation in Indian States accords the first place to 
Mysore. In the Mahaad the wet lands are all rainfed ; 
the so-called tanks are merely small reservoirs without 
a sluice and with natural waste-weirs from which 
water is let out when required by a breach in the bund 
which is closed up immediately after. In the Maidan, 


the somces of irrigation are tanks, channels or canals, 
and wells. Almost every valley contains a chain of 
tanks, the first over-flowing into the second and so on 
until the terminal tank is filled. Nearly sixty per cent 
of the area of the State is covered by the tank system 
as the result of the patient industry of its inhabitants. 
Most of the river channels are in the south of the State 
and are connected with the Cauvery and its tributaries. 
Spring heads called Talapariges form an important 
feature of the hydrography of the North-east. They 
are situated to the east of a line drawn from Koratagere 
to Hiriyur and on to Molakahnuru. Water from these 
is either conducted by narrow chaimels to the fields, 
or raised with the help of bullocks. 

15. The State was divided into eight districts — 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tiunkur, Mysore, Chitaldrug, Hassan, 
Kadur and Shimoga— for purposes of administration 
until 1st July 1939, when the additional District of 
Mandya was carved out of the Mysore District. The 
State has now 9 Districts, 82 Taluks, 364 Hoblis, 16,349 
inhabited villages and 108 towns including the four 
Gties — ^Bangalore, Civil and Military Station, Kolar 
Gold Fields and Mysore. 

16. Mysore, Mandya, and Bangalore Districts grow 
the most ragi, followed in order by Tumkur, Kolar and 
Hassan. Chitaldrug and Mysore have the largest area 
under other dry grains like jola and under oil seeds. 
Chitaldrug is pre-eminently the cotton district. Kadur 
takes the lead in the limited area under wheat. Mysore 
produces the most tobacco. Shimoga is the chief rice 
district, the cultivation being to a great extent depen- 
dent on the rains alone ; Mysore follows with its splendid 
system of irrigation channels ; and Hassan and 
Kadur come next, depending both upon rains and 
irrigation. Mandya, Kolar, Shimoga and Hassan are 
the principal sugarcane districts. Mulberry cultiva- 
tion, for the nourishment of silk-worms, is confined 
entirely to the eastern part of the State. Tumkur 
stands first in cocoanut gardens, followed by Hassan, 
Mysore and Kadur. Shimoga excels in arecanut. 
Kolar cultivates the largest extent of vegetables, while 
Bangalore and Tumkur come next, a good way after. 
Kadur and Hassan are almost exclusively the coffee 
districts. 

17. The State is favourably situated in regard to 
most of the raw materials needed for the development 
of its industries. Agricultural raw materials of con- 
siderable industrial importance are raised every year, 
the most important of them being cotton, oil seeds, 
mulberry and sugarcane. The forests yield, besides 
sandalwood, different kinds of timber that are used 
for a variety of purposes. The minor forest produce 
consists of tanning barks, myrobalans, gums, soap-nut, 
bamboos and the like. Amongst the minerals of the 
Indian Empire, gold from the Kolar Gold Fields 
stands second in point of value. Iron ore is widely distri- 
buted throughout the State, while other mineral 
resources include manganese, chromium, mica, asbestos 
corundum and different kinds of building stones and 



clay. There are no deposits of coal in Mysore, and its 
distance from the important coalfields in India and 
its land-locked position add condderahly to the cost 
of transporting coal into the State. But the resources 
of wood fuel are extensive and in recent years numerous 
plantations of casuarina have come into existence m 
most of the Maidan districts. The Cauvery H^o- 
electric Works generate annually about 64,000 H.P. 
There are other water falls in the State which also 
possess large power potentialities. 

History 

18. Map 1 shows the Hmits of Mysore (1) in 1617 
at the death of Raja Wadeyar, (2) in 1704 at the 
death of Chickadevaraja Wadeyar, (3) in 1782 at the 
death of Haidar Ali Khan and (4) in 1799 at the 
death of Tippu Sultan as £bs:ed by the treaty of 
Seringapatam. 

19. The Mysore Kingdom comprised only the Mysore 
a,Tid Mandya Districts and part of the Hassan District 
in 1617. At the death of Chickadevaraja in 1704, 
the country extended from the Palm HiUs, south of the 
Coimbatore country, to Midigesi in the north of the 
Tumkux District, and from the borders of Coorg in 
the west to Vaniambadi in the east. In 1763 when 
the Bednur Kingdom was conquered by Haidar, the 
Kingdom extendi from Santhebennur and Holalkere 
in the east to the -sea in the west over the whole of the 
Canara Districts. 

20. Until the time of Haidar Ah Khan, the Mysore 
Wodeyars had thus extended their sway only on the 
southern portions of the State comprismg the Mysore 
and Mandya Districts and parts of Hassan, Kadur, 
Bangalore, Txunkur and Kolar Districts. It was 
Hai^, who incorporated within the territories of 
Mysore, the District of Chitaldrug and most of the 
Tumkur District in the North, and Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts on the West, by first ^educing the PaUegars 
of Chitaldrug, Tarikere and Basavapatna in 1762, 
and then conquering the Bednur Kingdom in 1763. 
On the other hand, parts of Coimbatore and Salem 
Districts of the Madras Presidency had been included 
in the Mysore Edngdom even in the 17th century. 

21. Mysore was an inland country until the conquest 
of the Bednur Kingdom. It then acquired aU the 
maritime provinces between the Western Ghats and the 
sea coast from Goa to Cannanore. At the death of 
Tippu Sultan it reached TirmeveUy in the South, the 
borders of the Nizam’s Dominions in the North and 
included the Districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
Kamool, Chittoor and North Axcot in the East, By 
the treaty of Seringapatam the three confederates — 
the English, the Nizam and the Mahrattas— divided 
parts of the territories of Mysore amongst themselves 
and restored the rest to a scion of the old Bindu dynasty 
which had been ousted by Haidar in 1761. By tbia 
treaty, Mysore lost all her sea-ports and became again 
aknd-Iocked country. It now consists of a part of 


the ancient Kingdom of Mysore, part of the territories 
of the Pallegars and the Bijapur Kings and part of the 
Bednur Kingdom, and it is its ambition to acquire a 
harbour at Bhatkal so that the ancient prosperity of the 
Malnad and of Mysore as a whole may be restored. 

22. These historical facts have to be borne in mind 
if we are to understand some of the problems connected 
with the composition, movement and distribution of 
the population and the varying economic and social 
conditions in different parts of the State. For, history 
has left its mark on the country not only in monuments 
in stone and mortar like the artistic temples of Belur, 
Halehid and Somanathpur, the hill forts called Durgs^ 
the little mud and stone fortresses around villages and 
towns and the mausoleums in Sira, Kolar, Chanuapatna 
and Seringapatam, but in the religious foundations at 
Sringeri, Melkote and Sravanbelagola, as well as on 
the people now inhabiting Mysore. 

23. The history of Mysore from the fall of Seringa- 
patam may be divided into six periods, namely— (1) 
1799-1810, the Regency of Poorniah, (2) 1811-1831, the 
reign of Sri Krishna Raja Wodeyar III, (3) 1831-1881, 
under the British Commission, (4) 1881-1894, the reign 
of Sri Chamaraja Wodeyar, (5) 1894-1902, the regency 
of Sri Vanivilasa Sannidhana and (6) 1902-1940, the 
reign of the late lamented Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV. 
It is proposed to consider in this Report only the period 
since 1881. The Rulers of Mysore in this period have 
been assisted by a succession of very able Dewans, of 
whom special mention should be made of Mr. C. Ranga- 
charlu (1881-1883), Sir K. Seshadri Iyer (1883-1901), 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya (1912-1918), and Sir Mirza Maho- 
med Ismail (1926-1941). 

24. Mr. C. Rangacharlu is remembered as the Dewan 
who, even as early as 1881, had the vision to take the 
people into the confidence of the Government, consti- 
tute the Representative Assembly and sowed the 
seeds of democracy in the State. Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 
inaugurated the Hydro-electric scheme which has con- 
tributed so much to the prosperity of the State, and 
built the Vanivilasa Sagara and the Water Works for 
Bangalore City and the Kolar Gold Fields. The far 
reachmg consequences of the achievements of Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya have not yet been fully realised. He 
planned the development of the State for several 
decades to come; gave a great impetits to Primary 
Education and established the Mysore University ; 
developed the Department of Agriculture and construct- 
ed the Krishnarajasagara Reservoir ; started the 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works, established the Depart- 
ment of Industries, and constituted the Board of 
Industries and Commerce. In the field of Commerce 
and Banking, he established the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bank of Mysore ; and in the field 
of culture, ^ started the Kannada Sahitya Parisbat 
and the Civic and Social Progress Association and set 
the people thinking. Sir Mirza M. Ismail did his best 
to make the cities of Mysore and Bangalore what they 
are— -models of cleanliness and beauty, with wide 
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roads and foot-paths, ornamental lights and fountains, 
imposing buildings and beautiful parks and gardens. He 
carried the amenities of city life not only to other urban 
areas — ^by maldng generous grants for water supply, 
electric lights, drainage and town improvement gene- 
rally — but even to remote villages ; and gave them a 
general aesthetic sense. He was unsparing in his 
efforts to improve pubHc health by givmg good drink- - 
ing water to villagers, by ezpandiag the activities of 
the Health Department, and by harnessing public 
support and attracting public donations for starting 
hospitals and dispensaries all over the State. He also 
embarked on a bold and enlightened policy of indus- 
trialisation. It was in his time that further steps 
were taken to increase the association of the people 
with the Government in the Administration of the 
State. The powers of the Representative Assembly 
were extended and the composition of the Legislative 
Council was revised so as to ensure a statutory elected 
majority ; the francliise was widened ; and the elected 
representatives of the people were given a place on the 
Executive Council. These four Dewans may well be 
called the Makees oe Modern Mysore. The period 
1881-1941 which is the theme of this Report, may be 
divided into two equal halves — 1881 to 1911 and 1911 to 
1941—', the year 1911 marking the beginning of the 
era when Mysore began to make an earnest endeavour 
to reach the level of progressive countries in the West 
under the leadership of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 

25. More than anything, Mysore owes its present 
pre-eminent position to the wise and benign rule of 
His Highness the late Maharaja who guided the 
destinies of the country for well-nigh four decades and 
converted an old fashioned State into a modem one. 
The oft-repeated expression of his love for his people 
was not formal, but came from a heart charged with 
a genuine solicitude for their welfare and prosperity. 
There was no branch of the Administration and no 
new policy of the State calculated to advance the good 
of the people, which was not inspired and fostered by 
him. Well may Sir Mirza M. Ismad call him the 
Greatest Asset of this fortunate State. 

The People 

26. Mysore, Uke the rest of India, is a predominantly 
Hindu, country. “Here in Mysore, the Jain King Chandra- 
gupta spent Ms last days after leaving his Kingdom on 
a pilgrimage. Here again each of the three great teachers 
of Hinduism spent a part of his life. Sankaracharya, the 
apostle of the absolute unity of God and all life and the 
soul, founded here the school in which his memory is 
enshrined and his work continued. Ramanujacharya, 
fleeing from persecution by the Chola Kings, found in 
Mysore, even at that early date, that toleration and 
freedom of speech, which, following the example of 
his predecessors, His Highness the Maharaja has 
always tried to make one of the watchwords of his 


Government. Later followed Madhva, with his doctrine 
of the duality of the Soul and God, and his teaching of 
the necessity for BhaUi, the love and devotion of the 
Soul for God. Thus we are surrounded here by places 
in which some of India’s best and noblest have breathed 
out their lives in intense aspiration, in profound medita- 
tion, in the eager desire for absorption in God. In 
Mysore again Veerasaivism has flourished for several 
centuries. ” 

27, As far back as the 10th century we find two 
great territorial divisions, viz., Gangavadi occupying 
the southern and central parts, of the country and 
Nonambavadi the northern. These divisions persist 
in the Nonaba VakkaUgas and Gangadikar Vakkaligas 
of to-day. Telugu influences are discernible in the 
Reddy Vakkaligas of the north-east. The Tamilian 
population has been steadily increasing during the 
last fifty years in the Mining and Industrial areas, and 
the Tuiu population from South Kanara, and the Mala- 
yalam population from Malabar are to be found in the 
western districts. The Muslim population is compara- 
tively much higher in the Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur 
Districts which were included for a long time in the 
Kingdom of the Mughals and the Bijapur Kings, than 
either in the Malnad (the old Bednur Kingdom) or 
the southern districts of Mysore, Mandya and 
Hassan (the old Mysore Kingdom). It is also 
noticeable in the eastern part of the Shimoga District 
and the western part of the Chitaldrug District 
which, formed the battle fields between the Mahrattas 
and the Kizam as late as the latter part of the 18th 
century. 

28; The first appearance of Musalmans by land, 
south of the Vindhya mountains, was in 1294, during 
the invasion of Devagiri by Ala’-ud-Din. Their intro- 
duction into Mysore was probably ia 1310, when 
Dorasamudra, the present Halebid, the capital of the 
Hoysala Kingdom, was taken by the Muhammadan 
general Malik Kafar. Under the Vijayanagar Emphe, 
the continued rivalry and struggles between that power 
and the Bahmani and Bijapur Pathan Kingdoms gave 
occasion for the further introduction of Islam into 
Mysore. The permanent settlement of Musalmans in 
Mysore may be assigned with certainty to the time, 
first of the Bijapur conquest under Randulla Khan 
in 1637 and second to the Mughal conquest under 
Khasim Khan in 1687 and the formation of the Pro- 
vince of Sira. By settlement, conquest and conver- 
sions the number of the Muhammadans rose consider- 
ably and we find them employed in the Military and 
other services in the territories of Mysore, Bednur and 
Chitaldrug at the time of Haidar idi’s usurpation in 
1761. Under Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan there was a 
considerable accession to the Musalman ranks. The com- 
munity is growing in strength from decade to decade and 
in recent years there has been a large influx of Muslims 
speaking Malayalam, Tamil, Arabic, Punjabi, Pashto, 
Gujarathi and other languages, chiefly in the cities and 
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the Malnad areas. This previous history of the commu- 
nity in Mysore explains why it forms such a small per- 
centage of the population, and why the Musalmaus are 
to be found in greater numbers in pJaces like Sira, 
Kolar and Channapatna than elsewhere in the State. 

29. The oldest Christian Mission to Mysore was the 
Roman Catholic, m the middle of the 17th century. 
Before the time of Haidar a church was built 
in Seringapatam for a Canarese congregation, 
and another at KankanhaDi. Among others esta- 
blished in the west was one at Heggaddevankote. 
In the east, a Telugu mission was establLhed in 1702, 
by two French Jesuits from Vellore, who built Chapels 
at Bangalore, Devanhalli, Chikballapur and other 
places. On the fall of Seringapatam, the Abbe Dubois, 
then in the south, was invited to Seringapatam by the 
Catholic congregation there. He was the founder of 
the church at Mysore and of the Christian agricultural 
community of Sathalli near Hassan and laboured in 
Mysore for twenty-two years. Till 1848 there were 
only two priests for the whole of Mysore— one at 
Bangalore and one at Seringapatam. The first Pro- 
testant mission, the London Mission, commenced 
operations in Bangalore in 1820 and extended them to 
Mysore in 1839. The Wesleyan Mission commenced 
its work in the Mysore country in 1822 ; but for many 
years the missionaries laboured only among the Tamil 


people of the Cantonment of Bangalore. The Canarese 
Mission was begun in Bangalore in 1835. Gubbi was 
made the residence of a Missionary in 1837, and a con- 
siderable number of populous villages in the neighbour- 
hood were brought under Christian instruction. The 
Christian community counts among its members a 
considerable number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
who belong to the Military forces or who have settled 
down in the cities and on coffee plantations, or are 
Missionaries in out-stations. For purposes of comparison 
with other main communities in the matter of occupa' 
tion, literacy and the like, it is best to take the Indian 
Christian community alone into consideration. It is 
confined to the areas round about Missionary centres. 

30. The Jains in the State number only 32,858. 
There is a considerable accession to the strength of the 
Jmns by the immigration of persons from Central India, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the Rajaputana Agency for pur- 
poses of trade. The Jams are shown as (1) Digambar, (2) 
Swetambar and (3) Sada. The first and the third 
are mostly local Jains and the second are immigrants 
from the Rajaputana States. It is useful to keep this 
distinction m mind, when dealing with questions 
of sex distribution, literacy, civil condition, etc. 

31. Other communities, which include Buddhists, 
Parsees, Sikhs and Jews, are confined to the cities and 
number only 1,409, 401, 269 and 64, respectively. 


POPULATION 


32. Though the Census is mainly concerned with 
recording the growth, distribution and movement 
of population and its composition by age, sex and 
civil condition, the social, cultural, economic and 
occupational aspect® are also receiving more and more 
attention in recent years. 

Variation 

33. The population of the State which was 41*86 
lakhs in 1881 rose to 73*29 lakhs in 1941 ; that is to 
say, it increased by 31 * 43 lakhs or 75 per cent in a period 
of 60 years, while the area (29,458 sq. miles) remained 
unchanged (Table 2). The density per square mile thus 
mcreased from 142 to 249 in the same period. Comparing 
it TOth the density of the States and Provinces in India, 
it is not so great as in Cochin (953), Travancore (792)’ 
Baroda (349), Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa or Madras. But it is much more than jn 
Hyderabad (196), Gwalior (162), Indore (152), Bhopal 
(113) Kashmir (47), Bombay, Central Provinces 
and Berar, or the Punjab (Table 1). According to 
the figures compiled by Prof. Carr-Saunders for the 
year 1932, in his book on World Population— ‘‘In 
England and Wales there were 695 people to the 
square i^e, in Europe as a whole 184, in Japan 
439, m China about 260, in India 195. When we 
contrast these statistics with the 41 to the square 


mile in the United States and (counting only the terri- 
tory regarded as habitable) 8 in Canada and 4 in 
Australia, the conclusion is irresistible that the human 
race is very badly spread, from the point of view of 
making the naost effective use of the natural resources 
upon which its health and prosperity depend”. 

34. Two facts stand out in the matter of this 
growth--(l) it has not been uniform in all the decades 
and (2) it has not been uniform all over the State. The 
mcreases in the six decades were in order — 18 * 1 12*1 

P®' incr^e b 

tne first decade following the Famine of 1877-78 is but 
a confirmation of the fact that the population increases 
mth a spurt ^r such a calamity as War or Famine. 
Plague made its first appearance in the Cities in 1898 
and took a heavy toll between 1898 and 1901. That 
plains the comparatively smaUer increase between 
1391 and 1901, though it was much larger than in any 
subseq^nt decade. Plague spread to the Districts in 
the next decade and kept down the population. 
Betv^n 1911 and 1921 Influenza devastated the 
conn^, W increase was the least in that 

decade. We are fortunately saved in this part of the 
coun^ from the second of the three natural checks on 
■population nainely. Famme, Flood and Pestilence. 
The nvers flow m well-defined ravines, and even the 
^^cedented floods of 1924 did not cause much loss 
ot Me. In the last two decades, the country has been 
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completely free from epidemics and famines, and tlie 
population stows increases around 10 per cent, or 
one per cent per annum. In tte last decade, tte 
population lias increased from 65*57 laklis to 73*29 
lakhs or by 11*8 per cent, while for India as a whole, 
the increase is 15 per cent. The Provinces and States 
where the population has increased at a lesser rate than 
in Mysore are Madras (11*6), Oudh (10*4), Central 
Provinces (11*3), Berar (4*6), Orissa (8*8), Baluchistan 
(8*2), Coorg (3*3), Kashmir (10*3), the Madras States 
(10*0), some Agencies and Tribal areas in the North- 
West Province (5*3), the Punjab Hill States (10*5), 
Sikkim (10*9), and the Rampur and the Benares Stat^ 
in the United Provinces (8*3). In all other Provinces 
and States the increase is more than in Mysore. It 
is 44* 1 per cent in the Delhi Province and more than 
20 per cent in the North-West Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, and Bengal. Travancore and Cochin show 
increases of 19*1 and 18*1 per cent, respectively. On 
the whole, the problem in Mysore, as in India in general, 
is therefore one of a rapidly growing population rather 
than of a stationary or dimnishing population, unlike 
the West and among the White races (Table 3). 

35. But there are certain areas in the State where 
the population is stationary or declining. Map 2 
shows the regions (1) of heavy ramfaU, i.e., above 100 
inches, between 60 and 100 inches, and between 35 
and 60 inches per annum, (2) of an average rainfall, ^.e., 
between 26 and 35 inches and (3) of scanty rainfall, 
below 25 inches. The region of rainfall above 60 
inches which is confined to the extreme west of the 
State has been treated in this Census as the Malnad; 
the region between 35 and 60 inohes as the Semi-malnad 
and the rest of the State as the Maidan. The Western 
Districts — Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan— have been 
divided into these three parts and each part is con- 
sidered separately. The remaining Districts are entire- 
ly Maidan. Map 3 shows the division of the forests 
into ever-green, mixed, dry and scrub. It will be 
noticed that the ever-green practically corresponds 
with the Malnad, the mixed with the Semi-malnad, 
the dry deciduous with the region of average rainfall, 
and the scrub with the region of scanty rainfall. Map 4 
shows the regions (1) of average density, i.e.j 
between 200 and 300 per square mile, (2) below 
average, and (3) above average. The density is below 
the average in the Malnad, the Semi-malnad and 
generally in the region of scanty rainfall and scrub 
jungle. Broadly speaking, the south-eastern half of 
the State contains a density, average or above the 
average, and the north-western less than the average. 
Map 5 shows the regions where the population has 
declined, where it has remained almost stationary, 
and where it shows rapid increase. It has declined 
in the Malnad, remained stationary in the Semi-malnad, 
and more than doubled itself in the centre of the 
State from North to South and in a portion in the East. 

36 . In the Malnad Taluks, namely, Manjarabad, 
Koppa, Narasimharajapura, Sringeri, Mudigere, Nagar, 


Sagar and Tirthahalli, the population has declined 
from 3*04 lakhs in 1881 to 3* 02 lakhs in 1941 and is con- 
tinuing to decline in four out of the eight taluks, namely, 
Manjarabad, Narasimharajapura, Mudigere and Nagar. 
There would have been no increase in Sagar Taluk 
but for the congregation of about 6,000 persons at Jog 
and Madenur in connection with the New Hydro-electric 
Scheme, and the large increase in Sagar Town. In 
the Semi-malnad Taluks — ^Belur, Alur, Chikmagalur, 
Sorab, Shikarpur, Shimoga and Kumsi — ^the popula- 
tion may be said to be almost stationary, as it has 
increased from 3*94 lakhs to 4*02 lakhs or by only 
2 per cent in 60 years, whereas the population of the 
State as a whole, has increased by 75 per cent in the 
same period. If we consider the urban and rural 
populations separately, we see that the decline has 
been entirely in the rural population, the urban popu- 
lation having increased from 11,850 to 26,200 in the 
Malnad Taluks and from 36,200 to 82,600 in the Semi- 
malnad Taluks, or having more than doubled itself. 
Particularly noticeable is the fall in Alur, Sorab and 
Shikarpur. These three Taluks alone account for 
a decrease of over 25,000 persons between 1881 and 
1941. In Belur and Kumsi, the population in 1931 
was slightly more than in 1881 but it has again shown 
a downward tendency in 1941. The other Semi-mal- 
nad Taluks — Chikmagalur and Shimoga — show some 
improvement but it is deceptive. Much more than the 
general increase in those taluks is entirely contributed 
by the Bhadravati and Shimoga Towns and Chik- 
magalur Town, respectively and the population in 
the rural parts of these Taluks also has really declined.' 
It may therefore be truly said that the rural population 
both in the Malnad and in the Semi-malnad Taluks 
has considerably declined and is continuing to decline 
(Table 4). 

37 . The Maidan Taluks of these three 
districts are Channaghi and Honnah in the 
Shimoga District ; Kadur and Tarikere in the 
Kadur District ; and Hassan, Arsikere, Holenarsipur, 
Arkalgud and Channarayapatna in the Hassan 
District. The contrast in the variation of popula- 
tion between Malnad and Maidan is striking. The 
population of all the Maidan Taluks has invariably 
increased. Channagici and Honnali suffered a severe 
set-back by the Influenza epidemic between 1911-1921, 
but for which the growth in their populations would 
have been as great as in the others. The small increases 
in Arkalgud and Tarikere are due to theh containing 
Semi-malnad tracts. In the Maidan taluks, rural and 
urban populations alike show considerable increases, 
a noticeable increase having occurred in the case of 
the Arsikere Taluk, where the population has more than 
doubled itself. 

Regions of decline 

38 . Excessive rainfall, the unhealthiness of the 
climate, the prevalence of Malaria, the inadequacy of 
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comninnicationSj tlie encroaciinieiit of tiie jungle, 
the severity with which forest and game laws 
are being administered, the scarcity of labour, the 
growing indebtedness of the agriculturists and the 
cupidity of the money-lender— these are some of the 
important reasons adduced for the decline of the popula-^ 
tionin the Malnad. But the natural disadvantages have 
existed for a long time past without producing the 
sanrtft result. The bills and forests, the excessive rain- 
faJl, the inaccessibihty of some regions and even the 
unhealthiness and the Malaria did not prevent the 
rise of a flourishing kingdom first at Keladi and then 
at Ikkeri and finally at Bednur. Nagar, which has a 
population of just over a thousand now, had at one 
time a population of more than one lakh and so became 
^titled to that proud appellation, Nagar. Sivappa 
Naik is reported to have kept a standing army of 40 
to 50 thousand there. 

39. The decline of the Malnad really began in the 
year 1763 when it became a conquered country and 
the battle field of the contending armies of Tippu 
and Haidar on the one hand, and the English and Hie 
Mahrattas on the other. With the extinction of the 
Malnad Kingdoms of Aigur and Bednur, the centre 
of gravity was shifted to Mysore. 

40. These Kingdoms were also much amputated 
by the treaties of Mysore in 1792 and 1799. They 
first comprised not only the region above the Western 
Ghats, as they now do, but the whole of the country 
between the Ghats and the sea-coast from Goa 
to Cannanore. Politically and economically, the people 
of Canara and of the Malnad were one, as some of them 
are, socially and culturally, even to-day. They had 
a long sea-board and a merchant navy and carried on 
an extensive trade in the long-famed Indian spices. 
The Queen of Gersoppa was otherwise known as the 

Pepper Queen” and was the mistress of the country 
of the pepper-wine both in Canara and above the 
Ghats. The treaties reduced the Malnad to an inland 
and land-locked country with no outlet to the sea and 
divided the people into two camps with conflicting 
political and economic interests. 

41. That part of the country which was added on 
to the Mysore dominions by Haidar Ali Khan in 1762 
and 1763 had no settled Government from 1762 to 1799 
as he and h^ son were much pre-occupied with their 
wars. There were also revolts here in the beginning 
of the 19th century which led to the Engliab taking 
over the Administration from 1831 to 1881. The 
Shimoga and Chitaldrug Districts suffered most from 
these wars and insurrections. When the population 
dwindled as a result of these wars and rebellions, it 
found itself unequal to the task of fighting nature. 
Hature won, forests encroaching upon .villages and 


towns. Malaria and the wild beasts began to take 
their toll and the famine of 1877-1878 added to the 
difficnlties. These are the fundamental causes of the 
decline. The economic causes will be discussed later on 
(Paras 152 and 153). 

42. The expansion of irrigation in some areas has 
also caused fluctuations in the rate of growth. Some 
villages in Seringapatam, French-Rocks, Maddur and 
Mandya Taluks in the Irwin Canal area, though in 
the Maidan, show a decrease in population between 
1931 and 1941, a large percentage of the villages under 
new irrigation in Seringapatam and French-Rocks Taluks 
being involved (Map 6). Such a decline is noticeable 
in some villages commanded by other canals also in 
the Mysore and Mandya Districts, in Malvalli, 
T.-Harasipur, Seringapatam, Krishnarajpet and 
Krishnarajanagar Taluks— the population in these 
villages having declined from 23,111 in 1931 to 19,887 
in 1941 (Table 5). Other large irrigation works in 
the Shimoga, Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts have 
also affected the populations of villages commanded 
by them. lui the SMmoga District, more than a third 
of the number of villages under Sulekere tank: are 
uninhabited, and nearly half the number of villages 
under the Bhadra Right Bank Channel and one-fifth 
under the Anjanapur Division show a decrease 
in population. In the Tumkur District, 6 out of 14 
villages under Borankanive tank show a decrease in 
popifiation ; and in the Chitaldrug District, 9 out of 
37 imder the Marikanive Reservoir show decreases. 
Generally speaking, nearly a third of the number of 
villages under large irrigation works show this decrease. 
(Table 6). But taking all the villages under the 
irrigation works together, the rate of increase in the 
population is more than the average for the State, 
leading to the conclusion that the expansion of irri- 
gation may no doubt affect the health and result in 
the decrease of population in some villages; but on 
the whole, the population tends to increase, as the result 
■of improved facilities for agriculture. The list of villages 
where population has declined mainly as the result of 
the expansion of irrigation is given in Table 7. 

43. The rise of an industrial centre also reduces 
the agricultural population in the neighbourhood, aa 
instanced by the Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works 
and the villages round about. Out of 57 inhabited 
villages within a radius of five miles from Bhadravati, 
in 35 villages the population has declined between 
1921 and 1941 ; and in the other 22 villages, it has 
increased only shghtly. Taking all the villages 
together, the population has decreased from 10,250 to 
9,600. The population of Bhadravati town and village, 
on the other hand, is increasing in geometrical pro- 
gression, from 4,500 in 1921 to 9,100 in 1931 and to 
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20,700 in 1941. Some of these villages may be said 
to be in the Semi-malnad tract ; and the general causes, 
such as the prevalence of Malaria responsible for the 
decrease, may be operating in this area also. But the 
most important causes of the decrease in the villages 
and the increase in the industrial centre seem to be 
(1) that the villager finds industrial wages more remune- 
rative than agriculture and is, therefore, abandoning 
his village to work at Bhadravati and (2) that the 
industry is attracting immigrants from other areas 
farther afield. (Table 8). 

Vital Statistics 

44. The growth of population is made up of the 
excess of Births over Deaths and the excess of 
Immigration over Emigration. The Indian birth- 
rate has been in the neighbourhood of 36 per 
thousand of population and is far higher than the 
birth-rate in England and Wales or indeed than 
that of any country in Western Europe and shows no 
sign of declining. The Enghsh rate has been dropping 
steadily until it was 15 in 1935 against 35 in 1871. 
The general Indian death-rate at its lowest is about 
double the English rate and was 25.6 against 12 in Eng- 
land in 1936. The natural increase of population is thus 
10 per mille in India against 3 per mille in England. 
In Mysore the birth-rate in 1940 was 19*6 and the 
death-rate 13.9 giving a natural increase of 6 per miUe. 
(Table 9.) The reporting of Births and Deaths is 
still unsatisfactory in many rural and urban areas as 
will be apparent from the fact that whereas the excess 
of births over deaths during the last decade according 
to the returns of Vital Statistics was only 3*18 lakhs, 
the actual increase in population has been nearly 
7.72 lakhs. Making allowances for the excess of 
immigration over emigration which was 2*19 lakhs in 
1931, and which could not have been more than 2.6 
lakhs in 1941, the increase in the natural population is 
still nearly 40 per cent more than the figure yielded by 
Vital Statistics. It has been estimated that in the 
Kegistration of Births and Deaths in India, the deficiency 
is about 40 per cent in the case of births and about 
26 per cent in the case of deaths. The same may perhaps 
be safely assumed for Mysore also. But whatever the 
general level of accuracy, as it is the same kind of 
agency that is working both in the Malnad and the 
Maidan, the rates in the two areas furnish valuable 
data for comparison. 

45. The most important cause of the decline of 
population is disease ; and the incidence of all diseases 
except small-pox and consumption is higher in the 
Malnad than in the Maidan. The birth-rate is calcu- 
lated on the number of live-births, and the death-rate 
on the number of deaths from all causes, per mille of 
population. The rate of still -births is a percentage on 
the live-births. The Infant Mortahty rate is the 
number of deaths of infants under one year of age for 
every 1,000 live-births. The maternal mortality rate 


is the number of deaths of mothers, at or during the 
thirty days of labour, for every 1,000 infants born, 
including still-births. And specific death rates are the 
number of deaths under each cause for one hundred 
thousand of the population. Surprisingly enough, the 
birth-rate in the Malnad (19.8) in 1940 is sKghtly more 
than in the Maidan (18.0) ; but as the infant mortality 
rate is much more (152.5 against 97.8), the survival 
rate is lower. The morbidity rate in the Malnad (1,661) 
is more than twice as much as in the Maidan (668). 
The general death rate is nearly double (21 against 11.7). 
The situation is aggravated by the high per- 
centage not only of infant mortality which is 50 per 
cent more than in the Maidan (152.5 against 97.8) 
but by maternal mortahty which is nearly three times 
as much (31.6 against 10.8) (Table 10). The total 
number of deaths (17,632) in the Malnad in 1940 was 
much more than the total number of births (16,408). 
It is no wonder therefore that the population in the 
Malnad is dechning year after year. 

46. The one disease that is responsible for the 
largest number of deaths, whether in the Malnad or in 
the Maidan, is Malaria (Table 11). It accounted for 
more than 34,000 deaths out of a total of 96,000 deaths 
in the year 1940 ; 9,000 of the deaths from Malaria 
occurred in the Malnad alone, and more than half the 
number of deaths in the Malnad were due to Malaria. 
Besides the Malnad and Semi-malnad areas, which are 
extremely malarial, the disease is not only on the 
increase in the areas brought newly under irrigation, 
but is spreading to other centres wMch were hitherto 
free, though no appreciable change has taken place in 
the natural conditions ; as for example, in Kunigal, 
Sidlaghatta and Dodballapur Towns, showing that 
even the healthy districts of Tumkur, Kolar and 
Bangalore are being affected. Methods for controlling 
the disease are being studied in the three study stations 
at NagenhaUi, Mudigere and Hiriyur and suitable 
measures have been undertaken for some years now, 
the cost of such measures in 1940 alone in Bangalore 
City, Mysore City, Dodballapur, Sidlaghatta, Chik- 
magalur, Sakrepatna, Belur, Bhadravati, Shimoga, 
Mandya, Hiriyur, Magenhalli, Mudigere, Thippa- 
gondanahalh, Jog, Shimshapur, Sivasamudram, the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium and in the Irwin Canal 
Area being more than Es. 2,35,000. Besides oiling 
with malariol, spraying Paris-green mixture, stock- 
ing wells and ponds with G-ambusia fish, killing 
adult mosquitoes by spraying Pyrethrum extracts, 
adopting permanent engineering methods such 
as grading and canalisation, cement concreting the 
sides of the channels, flushing, intermittent irrigation, 
draining marshes and stagnant pools of water and 
sub-soil water, filling in pits, cleaning and cutting the 
margin of drains, clearing vegetation and wee^ in 
tanks and channels — experiments are being tried by 
planting shade trees along water courses and providing 
the channels with herbal vegetation to prevent the 
breeding of the carrying species of the mosquito. It 
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has also been practically established that keeping wet 
cultivation at least two furlongs away from the 
inhabited site goes a long way to mitigate Malaria. 
On the curative side, quinine tablets are being 
distributed freely and Special Malaria Relief 
Dispensaries have been opened in the affected 
areas. But the toil taken by the disease is still 
heavy. The Malaria map for 1940 (Map 7) shows 
that both the Mainad and Semi-malnad are badly 
affected. 

47. The State is spending a considerable sum of 
money on the improvement of Public Health, — ^the 
amount spent in 1940 being no less than (1) Rs. 39 ‘93 
lahhs in the Department of Public Health alone on 
Administration, Water Supply, Drainage, Sanitary 
Fittings, Town-planning, Malaria control, Sanitation 
at fairs, festivals and shandies ; (2) Rs. 22-85 lakhs in 
the Department of Medicine on the curative side on 
Hospitals and Dispensaries ; and (3) Rs. * 52 lakh on 
Unani and Ayurvedic Dispensaries ; or a total sum of 
Rs. 63-30 ialison a population of 73.29 lakhs, work- 
ing out to nearly 14 annas per head. The average area 
served by each hospital or dispensary in the State in 
1935 was 94 square miles, the average population served 
20,653 and the expenditure on mescal relief per capita 
Re. 0-4-6, — ^which compare favourably with Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces and Bihar or 
Hyderabad (Table 12). Viewed against the background 
of the development of medical relief and sanitation in 
British India, the position in Mysore is a matter for 
satisfaction. There were 28 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
in 1881. The number increased to 96 in 1891, 130 in 1901, 
134 in 1911, 196 in 1921 and 274 in 1931. The number 
now stands at 349. Apart from the major and special 
institutions located in the Cities of Mysore and Banga- 
lore, there are a General Hospital, a Maternity Hospital 
and an Epidemic Diseases Hospital in Kolar Gold Fields, 
and there are District Hospitals in all District Head- 
quarter Towns with a Female Dispensary and Blater- 
nity Hospital attached to each. There are also 223 
Local Fund Dispensaries in the interior, 37 Maternity 
Hospitals and Female Dispensaries, 25 Mahiad Improve- 
ment Dispensaries and 25 Subsidised Rural Medical 
Practitioners. A campaign against the scourge of 
Venereal Diseases has been initiated by the Govern- 
ment. A scheme for the medical inspection of school 
children has been working for the past ten years. 
Maternity and Child Welfare work has been organised 
on modem scientific lines in collaboration with the 
Indian Red Cross Society. Birth-control clinics have 
been started for the improvement of the health of 
women. There are 39 Maternity Homes and 33 Child 
Welfare Centres in the State, and several Midwives 
have been stationed in places which have no Hospitals 
or Maternity Homes. Special Itinerant Dispensaries — 
3 in the Mahiad and some in the Mysore and Mandya 
Districts — ^have been established for giving rehef to 
the Mainad and the highly malarial tracts in the 
Maidan. The expenditure on Medical services in 1940 


was Rs. 22*85 lakhs against Rs, 14.73 in 1931 and 
Rs. 10.10 in 1921 (Table 13). 

4<8. StiU, the morbidity rates for all the Mainad 
Taluks, except Sorab, exceed 1,000 and what is more 
alarming, the rate has increased as compared with the 
year 1937. During the year 1940, 4 per cent of the 
deaths were due to epidemic diseases, 35-5 per cent to 
Malaria, 5 ■ 6 per cent to Typhoid, 11 ■ 3 per cent to other 
fevers, 8-7 per cent to Dysentery and Diarrhoea, 5-2 
per cent to Respiratory Diseases, 4-4 per cent to 
Consumption and the rest to other causes. The morta- 
lity under Malaria has been increasing from year to 
year, deaths from Malaria for one lakh of population 
in 1940 being 492 against 369 in 1935 ' (Table 14). 
It accounted for 20-5 per cent of the morbidity and 
35.3 per cent of tbe mortality in 1939 against 20-2 
per cent and 31-7 per cent, respectively, in 1938. In 
tbe Mainad, the morbidity rate, tbe death rate, the 
still-birth rate, the infant-mortality rate and the 
maternal mortality rate are all higher as compared with 
that in the Maidan (Table 10). Malaria, Typhoid, other 
fevers. Dysentery and Diarrhoea and Respiratory Diseases 
are all much more prevalent in the Mainad than in the 
Maidan, the only exception bemg in the case of Con- 
sumption which is more prevalent in the Maidan than 
in the Mainad (Table 15). Another significant fact 
is that whereas Malaria decreased or was stationary in 
the Mainad Districts of Kadur and Shimoga, it increas ed 
in all the Maidan Districts without exception and both 
in rural and urban areas (Table 11). Typhoid is more 
prevalent in Rural than in Urban areas and tbe specific 
death rate has been on the increase. Dysentery and 
Diarrhoea are more prevalent in Cities than in other 
urban and rural areas. Respiratory Diseases are also 
more heavy in City areas and slightly greater in the 
Mahiad than in the Maidan. Consumption, too, is 
highest in City areas and is more prevalent in the Maidan 
than in the Mainad. Maternal mortality rates are 
highest in the Mainad Districts of Hassan (15-4), Kadur 
(32-1) and Shimoga (32*9) and the rate is three times 
as much in the Mainad as in the Maidan (Table 16). 

Regions of increase 

49. At the other end of the scale come the Cliital- 
drug and Tmnkur Districts. The populations of both 
the districts are more than double of what they were 
in 1881, and the growth is uniform all over, as all the 
taluks show this doubling, except Pavagada in the 
Tumkur District and Molakalmuru and Harihar in 
the Chitaldrug District. The famine of 1877-1878 
did great havoc in the Tumkur and Chitaldrug Dis- 
tricts, so much so, the population of Tumkur was less 
than that of Kolar in 1881 and the population of 
Chitaldrug less than that of Hassan. But Tumkur 
overtook Kolar as early as 1891 and has kept its 
superiority ever since, and Chitaldrug overtook Hassan 
m 1931. Some taluks of Bangalore and Mandya 
Districts— -namely, Magadi, Closepet, Channapatna and 
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Kankaniialli in the Bangalore District, and Maddur, 
Mandya and Malvalli in the Mandya District — ^have 
similarly doubled their populations. The population 
of the Bangalore District as a whole, has also very 
nearly doubled itself in the same period. The Mysore 
District was all along the most extensive and populous 
until it was split up into two Districts — Mysore and 
Mandya— from Ist July 1939. The Kolar District is 
one of the healthiest and is well served with tanks. 
The population in all these Maidan Districts is growing 
fast, the lowest rate of increase between 1881 and 1941, 
being 47 '9 per cent in the Mysore District and 
the highest 127-3 per cent in the Chitaldrug District 
(Table 2). 

Distribution 

50. It is usual to consider how the popidation is 
distributed between town and country. All Municipal 
areas are treated as Towns. According to the Census 
classification, out of 108 towns in the State, 58 fall in the 
class containing a population of less than 5,000 each; and 
out of the remaining fifty, — 33 contain between 5,000 
and 10,000, 10 between 10,000 and 20,000, 3 between 
20,000 and 50,000, none between 50,000 and 100,000, 
and the four cities contain more than 100,000. It 
would be more advantageous to classify the towns 
according to the facilities available in them, rather 
than merely on the size of the population, though in 
many cases, facilities may go hand in hand with the 
size. The cities afford medical relief of a very high 
order and, except in Kolar Gold Fields, provide for 
collegiate education. The District Headquarter 
Towns, and towns with a population of above 10,000, 
generally have a High School and Civil and Criminal 
Courts. There are practically no Taluk Headquarter 
Towns without Middle Schools, Hospitals, Midwives 
and Veterinary Dispensaries, irrespective of the strength 
of the population. A Taluk Headquarter Town, 
though with a population of less than 5,000, is thus in 
a better position than a town with a larger population, 
but which is not a Taluk Headquarter, as for example 
Birur, Bannur and Ramasamiidra. But all the other 
towns with a population exceeding 5,000 are Taluk 
Headquarters. It is only in the case of those with a 
population of less than 5,000 that we have to divide 
them into two classes — Taluk Headquarter Towns and 
others — the latter having the least urban characteristics 
and the least urban facilities. 

51. In 1881, out of a total population of 4,186,188, 
the towns contained 573,636 or 13-7 per cent. In 
1941, out of a total of 7,329,140, the town population 
was 1,346,206 or 18 '4 per cent. The urban population 
in industrialised countries hke England, XJ.S.A., Ger- 
many, France, Canada and Japan is well over 50 per 
cent and reached 80 per cent in England more than 
a decade ago. Whereas the population as a whole has 
increased by 75*1 per cent, the urban population has 
increased by 134 -2 per cent and the rural by 65*6 per 


cent. A larger proportion of the population is thus 
now living in towns, and the urban population to-day 
is two and one third times of what it was in 1881. The 
rate of increase in the town is also more than double 
the rate in the village (Table 17). The distribution 
of urban and rm*al populations in the several districts, 
including the cities is shown m Table 18, from which 
it will be apparent that the Bangalore District including 
Bangalore City and the C. and M. Station, as may be 
expected, has the largest percentage of urban population 
(34*4) followed by Kolar including Kolar Gold Fields 
(22*5) and Mysore including Mysore City (22*4) with 
Shimoga (16*3), Kadur (13*3) and Chitaldrug (11*2) 
next in order. Hassan (9*6), Mandya (8) andTumkur 
(6*5) are the least urbanised. 

The Cities 

52. This phenomenon again, is not uniform aU 
over the State. Towns with a population of more than 
one lakh are called Cities for the purpose of the Census. 
There were only three Cities in 1881 — Bangalore City, 
the Civil and Military Station, and Mysore — ^with a 
total population of 216,149. The Kolar Gold Fields 
City came into prominence in 1891 and the total popu- 
lation of the four Cities in that year was 2Y8,525. 
Now the four Cities count among them a population 
of 691,159. In other words, the population has already 
more than doubled itself (Table 19). 

53. Bangalore City and Mysore City were almost level 
in 1881, and the Divil and Iffilitary Station began with 
a very good start of more than 50 per cent over Mysore 
or Bangalore. All the three had a set back in the 
decade 1891 to 1901 on account of the first plague ; 
but the first two more than recouped themselves in 
1911. In 1921, Bangalore caught up with the Civil 
and Mihtary Station, though Mysore was still far behind. 
Since 1921, the growth of Bangalore and Mysore Cities 
has been extremely rapid. Bangalore City was ahead 
of the Civil and Military Station even in 1931, and its 
population now is 90,000 more than in the neighbouring 
area. Mysore has now very nearly come up to the 
level of the Civil and Military Station. Kolar Gold 
Fields began with a population of less than 25,000 
in 1891 and now contains more than a hundred thou- 
sand. Taking Bangalore City and the Civil and Military 
Station together, as they ought to be — considering that 
they are really two parts of the same City, though 
under different administrations — the population which 
was 156,000 in 1881 is now more than four lakhs (4*07), 
making Bangalore the ninth biggest City in India, the 
only larger Cities being Calcutta (21*09), Bombay 
(14*88), Madras (7*77), Hyderabad (7*29), Lahore 
(6*72), Ahmedabad (5*90), Delhi (5*33) and Cawnpore 
(4*87). 

54. Bach of our Cities has certain distinguishing 
features which partly account for the variation in the 
rate of progress. Kolar Gold Fields City is entirely a 
creation of the Gold Mining industry and its fortunes 
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vary tlie fortunes of tlie industry. The Kolar 
Gold fields City also comprises three distinct areas, 
namely, the Mining Area under the charge of the Mming 
Companies, the Sanitary Board Urban Area comprising, 
Sobertsonpet, Andersonpet and some contiguous 
villages which have become merged in the urban area, 
and the Sanitary Board Rural area which comprises 
SO villages. About 26,400 may be taken as the rural 
population included in the population of Kolar Gold 
Fields City. The slackness in the gold mining business 
between 1911 and 1931 is reflected in the poor growth 
of the City's population in the two decades, just as 
its prosperity has resulted in the phenomenal increase 
of population in the last decade. The prosperity of 
the Civil and M ilitary Station is, to some extent, 
bound up with the strength of the Military population 
in the area. It was formerly the Headquarters of the 
Southern Division of the Indian Army but is now 
only the Headquarters of the Madras District. It is 
not so industrial as either Bangalore or Mysore, and 
hence the comparatively slow rate of progress. Banga- 
lore City is leaping from strength to strength and 
throbs with vitahty, because it is the administrative, 
industrial and commercial centre of the State. Mysore’s 
rapid growth from 1921 is due to its being second 
oifly to Bangalore in industrial and commercial import- 
ance, and having in addition the advantages of being 
the residence of His Highness the Maharaja, the seat 
of the University of Mysore and the Headquarters of 
the Mysore State Railway. 

55. The populations of the four Cities consequently 
differ in their composition as weU. The labour popu- 
lation naturally preponderates in Kolar Gold Fields 
Gty which is more a labour settlement than a City, 
and most of this population is drawn from the Depressed 
Classes and the Christian community. Out of a total 
population of nearly 134,000, the Depressed Classes 
account for 58,000 and the Christians for 24,600. This 
feature is common to Kolar Gold Fields and the Civil 
and Military Station though for different reasons. The 
population of the Civil and Military Station, except in 
the Bazaar and in Ulsoor and in some villages comprised 
in the area, consists largely of domestic servants and 
camp followers, or of persons who cater to the needs 
of the Military or of the large number of European 
and Anglo-In^an settlers ; and these again belong 
mostly to the Depressed Classes and Christian com- 
munities who number, respectively, 32,500 and 35,000. 
The Muslims in the Station number another 34,500. 
These three communities therefore are almost equally 
represented in this area and total up to 102^000 out 
of 158,000. The Hindu population preponderates in 
the Cities of Mysore and Bangalore, — ^207 out of 248 
in Bangalore and 118 out of 151 in Mysore. 
The Depressed Classes in Bangalore number only 21,600 
and in Mysore only 15,000, the Christians numbering 
9,500 and 5,500, respectively. There is, however, a 
large element of the Muslim population in both Cities, 
30,000 in Bangalore and 26,000 in Mysore,-— congrega- 


tions next only to the Civil and Mihtary Station 
Another remarkable feature in these two Cities is the 
large number of Brahmins— this caste forming the 
biggest single caste in either City— 48,000 in Bangalore 
and 30,000 in Mysore. It is well known that the 
Christians and the Muslims are more urban than the 
Hindus. It is, perhaps, not so well known what 
proportions of these communities are concentrated 
in these four Cities alone. More than 100,000 out 
of a total of 485,000 Mushms in the State and 
nearly 75,000 out of a total of 113,000 Christians are 
found in these Cities. Certain other communities hke 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Sikhs, Parsees, 
Jews and Buddhists are also largely confined to these 
Cities. The composition of the populations in the four 
Cities according to main communities and the percentage 
of the City population to total population of the 
communities in the State are clearly exhibited in 
Table 20. 

Amenities in Towns 

56. This phenomenal growth in the urban popula- 
tion is not coined to the Cities, but has been a conti- 
nuous and steady process in all the towns, the policy 
of creating greater amenities in towns pursued during 
the last decade or two— by improving lighting, water 
supply and drainage, and by estabhshing schools and 
hospitals— being not a little responsible for this. Accord- 
ing to the Report for 1935 of the Public Health Com- 
missioner for India, of 163 towns with a population of 
over 30,000 in India, 51 have no proper water supply ; 
while of 1,131 towns with a population below 30,000 
only 149 have protected supply. In Mysore, out of 
108 Municipal towns, 46 have a protected water supply 
and 57 are provided with electric lights. Ahnost all the 
Municipal Towns are also provided with a drainage 
system. More than 12 lakhs of rupees was spent in 
the last decade on the improvement of towns alone 
excluding the Cities of Bangalore and Mysore (Table 
21 ). 

57. Educational and Medical facilities are also 
available more in the towns than in the villages. Thus 
all the University Colleges, except the Intermediate 
Colleges in Tumkur and Shimoga, and all the Oriental 
Colleges, except the one at Melkote, are located in the 
Cities of Mysore and Bangalore. Tumkur and Shimoga 
are District Headquarter Towns and Melkote is a 
Municipal Town. Fourteen out of the 37 High Schools 
are found in the Cities of Mysore and Bangalore ; 7 
in the other District Headquarter Towns ; 14 in 
Taluk Headquarter Towns and 2 in other than Taluk 
Headquarter Towns, via., Bhadravati and Robertsonpet. 
Of the 10 High Schools for girls, 4 are in Bangalore, 
2 in Mysore and the other 4 in Shimoga, Kolar, Tumkur 
and Chikmagalur — all District Headqua,rter Towns. Both 
the institutions which train students for employment 
as teachers in Middle Schools, viz., the Training College 
for men, and the Maharani’s College for women are in 
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Mysore City. Five out of the 7 institutions which 
train students for employment in Primary Schools are 
located in Mysore or Bangalore and the other two 
axe in Shimoga and Tumkur. Similarly, all Commer- 
cial Schools, except those at Channapatna, Shimoga, 
and Kobertsonpet, are situated either in Bangalore 
or Mysore. The other special Schools, like the School for 
the Deaf and the Blind and the Sishuvihar or Nursery 
School are in Mysore or Bangalore. Thus either for 
higher education or special instruction, students have 
to go to Mysore or Bangalore or other towns, mostly 
District Headquarter Towns. Similarly, more than 
two-thirds of the total number of Kannada Mddle 
Schools are located in Municipal Towns and aU the Urdu 
Middle Schools for boys, except half-a-dozen, and all the 
Middle Schools for girls, both Urdu and Kannada, are 
found in towns alone. It is only about 130 Kannada 
and 14 Urdu Middle Schools for boys that are found 
in rural parts. Upper Primary Schools for girls, both 
Kannada and Urdu, are also found only in towns, 
except for half a dozen Kannada Schools. The rural 
parts with very few exceptions have thus only Lower 
Primary Schools. The majority of separate schools 
for girls are also in towns. The cities and important 
towns are, no doubt, bound to contain in ah coun- 
tries the more important educational institutions. 
The majority of Middle Schools will also continue to 
be in towns, as they serve not only the towns in which 
they are situated, but also in some cases, the rural 
areas in the neighbourhood. The fact, however, 
remains that there are greater educational facilities 
in the towns than in the villages. 

58. Similarly, all the major and special Medical 
institutions are located either in the three Cities of 
Bangalore, Mysore and Kolar Gold Fields or in the 
seven other District Headquarter Towns. Out of 349 
Medical institutions of all kinds, 168 are rural and 181 
urban, of which 23 are in Bangalore City, 18 in Mysore 
City and four in Kolar Gold Fields, maldhg up a total 
of 46 for the three Cities alone. In 1940, out of 3,388 
beds for in-patients, 2,229, or nearly two-thirds were 
in the three Cities. Seventy out of 377 Midwives, 
56 out of 176 Ayurvedic and Unani Dispensaries, 18 
out of 52 Maternity Homes, and 270 out of 386 Nurses 
were in the three Cities alone. , 

59. All the Districts — not excepting the Malnad — 
share in this growth, and the District Headquarter 
Towns, particularly of all the Malnad Districts, have 
more than doubled their populations. There are only 
three towns with a population between 20,000 and 
50,000 — Davangere, Shmioga and Tumkur — ^and 
10 with a population between 10,000 and 20,000. 
Seven out of these 13 towns are District Headquarters. 
Mandya, the new District Headquarter Town owes 
its growth directly to the Krishnarajasagara and the 
sugarcane cultivation thereunder, and Davangere is 
the most important industrial and trading centre next 
to the Cities (Table 22). 

60. Among Taluk Headquarter Towns, even 


Sagar, Nagar and Tirthahalli, which are situated in 
the very heart of the Malnad show phenomenal increases. 
The most noteworthy, however, are Arsikere (928 to 
7,051) an important railway junction and trading 
centre ; Tiptur (2,169 to 7,513) another important 
trading centre, and Bowrmgpet (1,302 to 7,515), the 
gate-way to the Kolar Gold Fields (Table 23). On 
the other hand, Seringapatam Town is the only Taluk 
Headquarter whose population has declined consider- 
ably as compared to 1881. This is due as much to 
the growing importance of Mysore City close by, as to 
the general unhealthiness engendered by vacant sites 
and houses and rank vegetation and the breeding of 
the malaria carrier species of mosquitoes on the 
rocky bed of the river. 

61. Among places other than Taluk Headquarters, 
particular mention should be made of Bhadravati 
(2,334 to 19,585) where three important industries, 
the Iron Works, the Cement Factory and the Paper 
Mills are located. There are several other towns 
whose populations are more than double of what they 
were in 1881. There are altogether 36 places with a 
population between 5,000 and 10,000 ; three of these 
are rural areas, namely (1) Jog where there is a big 
labour camp in connection with the Hydro-electric 
Scheme, (2) Turuvanur and (3) DoddasiddawanahalH 
villages in the Chitaldrug District. Of the remaining 33, 
only three — Bannur, Ramasamudra and Birur — are not 
Taluk Headquarters. The other 30 are Taluk Head- 
quarters. Of the 58 towns with a population of less 
than 5,000, Taluk Headquarters number 37 and others 
21 (Tables 23 and 24). 

62. 57*4 per cent of the urban population is found 
in the four Cities and the three big towns. The 58 
towns in the last class contain only 14*4 per cent of 
the urban population. 44*7 per cent of the rural 
population, on the other hand, hves in small villages 
with a population of less than 500. The urban popu- 
lation has thus a tendency to congr^ate in large towns, 
whereas the rural population shows a preference to 
small villages. The proportion of the rural population 
living in such small villages is the largest in the Hassan 
and Kolar Districts followed in order by the Shimoga, 
Kadur, Tumkur and Bangalore Districts. A large 
portion of the rural population in the Mysore, Chital- 
drug and Mandya Districts, however, lives in big villages 
with a population between 500 and 2,000. 

Density 

63. There is another way of looking at this question 
of distribution. We may study the degree of density 
per square mile in different parts of the State. The 
nature of the country — ^whether hilly and wooded, or 
plain and open — the climate, the rainfall, the fertility 
and the nature of the soil, the facilities for natural 
or artihcial irrigation, the situation of the country — 
inland or with a sea-board— the means of communi- 
cation, industriahsation and urbanisation, all play 
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their indi^^idual part in the adjustment of population to 
its environment. The initial density itself has a 
bearing on its future growth or decline. Under 
certain circumstances, the sparsity of the population 
may itself be the cause of making it thinner. In 
certain other circumstances, the sparsity may open up 
vast possibilities for expansion. Some natural features 
of this environment are unchangeable, but man can 
change the others. An inland country may acquire a 
corridor to the sea ; man may alter the face of the 
country and influence even the rainfall and the fertility 
of the soil by indiscriminate destruction of forests on 
the one hand, or by afforestation and prevention of 
erosion on the other ; he may make the same land 
yield more by the application of artificial manures and 
improved methods of cultivation. He may alter his 
environment by the construction of large irrigation 
works, by improving the means of communication 
and means of transport, by planned immigration, by 
developing industries and commerce and by improving 
public health and living conditions generally. 

64. There are great variations in density in 
different parts of the State ranging ffom 18,813 in 
Bangalore City and 514 in Channapatna Taluk to 62 
in Hosanagar Taluk. The Mahiad and Semi-malnad 
Taluks contain 20 per cent of the area of the State 
but only 9* 6 of its population. In other words, a fifth 
of the area contains less than a tenth of the population. 
The population obviously is much less than the average 
for the State, the rural average in the Malnad being 
83 and in the Semi-malnad 119 against 228 in the 
Maidan. Tliis is bound to be so, as a large extent in 
the Malnad is uncultivable. Nearly a fourth of the 
entire uncultivable extent of the State is in the Malnad. 
In the purely Malnad Taluks, the cultivable area is 
only just a little over one-fourth of the entire area. 
The rest is uncultivable consisting of hills and forests. 
The position is better in the Semi-malnad but the 
uncultivable extent is still much more than the culti- 
vable extent. The districts of Kadur and Shimoga 
which contain the largest proportion of uncultivable 
land are naturally the most sparsely populated, the 
density being 112 and 114, respectively. In the Maidan 
Taluks, of the same two districts, the cultivable extent is 
more than the uncultivable. It can naturally support a 
larger population; and a larger population, in its 
turn, actually cultivates a larger -proportion of the 
cultivable land. The cultivated extent is just a little 
less than 50 per cent of the cultivable in the Malnad ; 
it is 57*8 in the Semi-malnad and 74*5 in the Maidan. 
It is remarkable how the cultivated area is more or 
less proportionate to the population in all the three 
areas though the density per square ndle, including 
as it does, cultivable and uncultivable, may vary 
greatly. In the Malnad, the rural population is 2*8 
lakhs and the cultivated extent is 2-9 lakT^ja acres. In 
the Semi-malnad, the figures are S'l lakhs persons 
and 3*7 lakhs acres; and in the Maidan they are 
53*93 lakhs persona and 57*22 lakhs acres. It is 


the Semi-mabad that appears to be best off in the 
matter of acre per man (Table 25). 

65. The Chitaldrug District, though its population 
has more than doubled during the last 60 years, comes 
only just a little above Semi-malnad in the degree of 
density (165), as it is in the region of scanty rainfall. 
Hassan (209) and Tumlmr (218) Districts are a little 
more densely populated, as a major portion of the 
Hassan District is Maidan and contains a large irrigated 
area, and as the Tumkur District is entirely Maidan 
and is one of the healthiest. The other four Districts 
— ^Mandya (302), Bangalore (302), Kolar (236) and 
Mysore (222) are the most densely populated as they 
are nature’s favourites, — with good soils, an adequate 
rainfall, a good system of irrigation, and subsidiary 
occupations Jike sericulture and spinning for the rural 
popidation, and are well served by Railways and 
Electric Power, and as they also contam the big 
mdustrial and commercial centres (Table 25). 

66. The average density per square mile is between 
2(X) and 300, and 28*4 per cent of the area of the 
State with this density contains 28*6 of the 
population. Heggaddevankote (86), Koppa and 
Narasimharajapura (78), Sagar (82) and Nagar (62) 
Taluks constitute the area with a density below 100, 
and account for 9 per cent of the area and 2*9 per 
cent of the population of the State. Parts of the three 
Mabad Districts — Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga — and 
of the two sparsely populated Districts of Chitaldrug 
and T umk ur with a scanty rainfall account for another 
18*2 per cent of the area and 9 * 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion with a mean density of between 100 and 150. 
Parts of the same Districts together with Hunsur (183) 
and Grundlupet (164) in the Mysore District, contain- 
ing forest areas and Bagepalli (170) in the Kolar 
District with a scanty rainfall contam another 20*1 
per cent of the area with 14*2 per cent of the popula- 
tion, with a mean density of between 150 and 200. 
It is only the Bangalore, Kolar, Tumlcur, Mysore, 
Mandya and Hassan Districts that contain some 
Talulm whose mean density is above the average. It 
is between 300 and 450 in' 21 *3 per cent of the area 
with 29*9 per cent of the population, and it is between 
450 and 600 only in the Bangalore (463), Channapatna 
(514) and T-Narsipiir (508) Taluks and accounts for 
2 '8 per cent of the area and 5*6 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In no taluk is the density between 600 and 
750. It is only the four Cities that have a density of 
more than 750 per square mile (Table 26). These 
regions of varying density are marked in Map 4. 

Composition: Birthplace 

67. The population of the State is composed, of 
course, ot the natural or indigenous population and 
the immigrant population. The fact of immigration is 
inferred first from the birthplace of persons, all those 
bom outside but found b Mysore being considered 
i mmi grants. This is f. admittedly an unsatisfactory 
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criterion, especially along tlie frontiers, as a person 
found in Mysore, even of Mysore parentage, may be 
considered an immigrant, if lie was bom just across 
the border. It would therefore be more correct to 
consider the population in two categories according to 
place of birth, and call them “Mysore-born” and 
“Others” rather than “Indigenous” and “Immi- 
grant”. The Mysore-born population in 1941 is 69*29 
lakhs out of 73*29 or 94*5 per cent. There are thus 
now four lakhs of persons born outside the State, while 
the corresponding number was 340,000 in 1931. Their 
percentage to the total population is now 5*5 against 
5*3 in 1931. 

68. Of these, those bom outside India number 
4,400. Compared with 1931, there is an increase in 
the number of persons born in Asiatic countries beyond 
India, in Continental Europe and in Africa, America 
and Australasia ; and a decrease in those born in the 
United Kingdom. More than three-quarters of the 
British-born and more than half of the others are 
found in the Civil and Mihtary Station alone, among its 
Mihtary and Anglo-Indian population and the large 
body of pensioners and then families. The other 
Cities contain a large majority of the balance. Out- 
side the Cities, it is only the Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts in the West and Mysore, Mandya, Bangalore 
and Kolar Districts in the East that contain the 
foreign-born element in considerable numbers. The 
plantations. in the Kadur District and the Industrial 
works at Bhadravati and Jog in the Shimoga District 
account for most of these persons in the West. The 
Christian Missionaries and those engaged in industries 
and trade constitute this population in the Eastern 
Districts. The large increase in those born in Africa 
and in Asiatic countries beyond India is noteworthy. 
The first is probably due to Mysoreans or other Indians 
born in Africa having been forced to return to India 
and settle down in Mysore, due to discrimination 
against the Indian in Africa. The second is, in some 
measure, due to Burma being considered as part of 
India in 1931, but as outside India in 1941. The 
anti-Indian measures adopted in Burma may have 
also forced many Burma-bom Indians to return to 
their home-land and settle in Mysore (Table 27). 

69 . Of those bom in India, the great majority 
come from the Provinces adjoining Mysore — 3*42 
lakhs from the Madras Presidency, *31 lakh from 
Bombay and 3,600 persons from Coorg. In other 
words, these three Provinces account for 3*77 lakhs 
out of a total of 4 lakhs. There is a large interchange 
of Mysore-born and Madras, Bombay, or Coorg-bom 
along the frontiers, where inter-marriages take place 
regardless of pohtical boundaries. Nearly half the 
Bombay-bom population of the State is thus found 
in the Shimoga District which is bounded, both on 
the North and on the West, by the Bombay Presidency; 
and another 10,600 in the CHtaldrug and Kadur Dis- 
tricts which are close to the Bombay Presidency ; 
Mysore City, Mysore District and the Hassan Pistrict 


contain the largest number of Coorg-born ; and the 
Madras-born population is found in considerable 
numbers in all the Districts, — Mysore City and the 
Mysore and Mandya Districts containing the least 
number (Table 28). 

70. The only other areas in India that send a large 
number are Hyderabad (4,428), the Punjab (3,078), 
the Eajaputana Agency (1,777), Travancore and Cochin 
(2,534), the United Provinces (945), Ajmer-Merwara 
(839), Bengal (794), C.P. and Berar (617), the Western 
India Agency (768) and the French and the Portuguese 
Settlements (777). The numbers from these parts 
have generally increased from decade to decade, — 
especially from the Punjab, Travancore and Cochin, 
the Western India Agency, Ceylon and Ajmer-Merwara. 
The Eajaputana Agency, C.P. and Berar, and the 
Bombay States show decreases. The increase in the 
number of Ceylon-born is not due to any immigration by 
the Ceylonese, but to the return of the Indians from 
Ceylon, probably on account of anti-Indian measures as 
in the case of Burma and Africa. Persons born in Eaja- 
putana Agency and Ajmer-Merwara constitute, what 
is popularly known as the Marwari community, and 
the Western India Agency sends out Gujarathis. 
These two communities are engaged in trade and banking 
and are found in large numbers in all the four Cities 
and in almost all the Districts. The immigrants from 
the Punjab are found mostly in the Mihtary population 
of the Civil and hlilitary Station, in the Cities, and at 
Jog where the Hydro-electric Works are going on 
(Table 28). 

71 . There is, of course, a great deal of internal 
migration between the adjoining Districts of the State, 
and movement from the Districts into the Cities. The 
Mysore and Mandya Districts have the largest percentage 
of those born in the District (97*8). Tumkur, 
Bangalore, Kolar, Chitaldrug and Hassan have all a 
percentage of more than 90. The other Districts — 
Shimoga and Kadur — ^have less than 90 and the four 
Cities have the least percentage — ^Mysore City (77*7), 
Civil and Mihtary Station (68*8), Bangalore City 
(62*7) and Kolar Gold Fields (53*2). On the whole 
the percentage in the Cities is 65*5 against 92*9 in 
the Districts. As between 1931 and 1941, the per- 
centage of the population born in the District is now 
lower. On the other hand, the Mysore-born popula- 
tion found in the Districts of the State other than the 
birth-district has increased showing a greater internal 
movement of population between the Districts and 
the Cities and between District and District. The 
most noticeable percentages are in Bangalore City 
(16*7) and Mysore City (13*8). Next in order are 
Kadur (6*2) and Shimoga (5*6). The Mandya Dis- 
trict (5 per cent) with its Sugar Factory and Channel 
irrigation is also now attracting immigrants from other 
parts of the State. In all other Districts, persons 
bom in other Districts of the State form less than 
6 per cent, Mysore having the least percentage (1*2) 
(Table 29). 
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72. The decline of population in the hlalnad has 
been noticed already. A truer picture of the position 
will be obtained if we consider also the changes in the 
proportion of the indigenous and immigrant population 
in these areas, as we can then say definitely whether 
there has been, what is called, a natural growth at all, 
as distinct from the growth due to immigration. The 
indigenous population both in' the Malnad Taluks and 
in the Semi-malnad Taluks is less in 1941 than it was 
in 1931. The number of immigrants both from within 
the State and from outside has increased in both the 
areas. The Mysore-born population to the non- 
Mysorean is in the Malnad as 4 to 1, in the Semi-malnad 
as 14 to 1, whereas in the Maidan Taluks of the three 
Districts it is as 87 to 1. The decline would therefore 
have been much more if there were not so much of 
immigration. The number of immigrants into Kadur 
and Shimoga Districts which contain only Malnad 
and Semi-malnad Taluks except for Channagiri and 
Honnah, and Kadur and Tarikere, has risen from 79,319 
in 3921 to 89,393 in 1941. The Malnad Taluks of 
Koppa and Nagar show a decrease between 1921 and 
1941 in all the three classes of population, namely, 
(1) bom in the District, (2) bom in other Districts of 
the State and (3) bom outside the State ; Sringeri 
shows a decrease in classes (1) and (3) and Tirthahalli 
in class (3). Amongst the Semi-malnad Taluks, Sorab 
and Shikarpur show decreases under (1) and (3) and 
Kumsi under (2) and (3). In the case of these taluks 
therefore the decline in the natural population is not 
made up even by immigration (Table 30). 

73. On the whole, the largest admixture of popu- 
lation is found in the four Cities, and especially in the 
Civil and Mihtary Station, which contains the largest 
number of pemons bom in other parts of India and 
beyond India. It is only these centres that may be 
said to be attracting immigrants in search of employ- 
ment or for purposes of trade and industry or iu pur- 
suit of education. Bangalore City and the Civil and 
Mihtary Station especially are Imown as the “Pen- 
sioners’ Paradise” and attract a large number of such 
persons from aU over India. A special statement 
(Table 31) is prepared for the four Cities showing the 
details of immigrants by birth-place and occupation. 
The largest number of immigrants into Civil and 
Military Station are (1) from Madras (30,966), (2) from 
other parts of the Mysore State (6,844) and (3) from 
other parts of India (5,434); into Bangalore City 
(1) from Madras (46,869), (2) from other parts of the 
Mysore State (41,620), (3) from Bombay (1,588) and 
(4) from other parts of India (2,032) ; into Kolar Gold 
Pields (1) from Madras (55,485) and (2) from other parts 
of Mysore (4,830) ; and into Mysore City (1) from 
other parts of Mysore (20,849) and (2) from Madras 
(10,411). Kolar ^Id Fields, Bangalore City and Civil 
and Mihtary Station thus attract the largest number 
from Madras; Bangalore and Mysore Cities attract 
the largest numbw from other parts of the Mysore 
State ; and the Civil and Mfihtary Station and Banga- 


lore City from other parts of India and from outside 
India like Burma, Ceylon and the United Kingdom. 
Government service absorbs the largest number of 
immigrants in the Civil and Mihtary Station ; Govern- 
ment service, general labour, factory labour and trade 
in the Bangalore City ; factory labour, general labour 
and trade in Kolar Gold Fields ; and Government 
service and trade in Mysore City. One noticeable 
feature is the large number of immigrants engaged in 
domestic service in the Civil and Military Station and 
Bangalore City ; and also as bricklayers, masons and 
cartmen in these two Cities, — the latter indicating 
the development of the building industry and of trade. 
Another noticeable feature is the large number of 
immigrant money-lenders in these Cities. Thus there 
are 413 immigrant money-lenders in the Civil and 
Mihtary Station, out of which 199 are from other 
parts of India, 96 from Madras and 33 from beyond 
India. Out of 174 in the Bangalore City, 115 are 
from other parts of India, and 24 from other parts of 
the Mysore State. Out of 87 in the Kolar Gold Fields, 
67 are from other parts of India ; and in Mysore City, 
39 out of 66 are from other parts of India and 14 from 
beyond India. Classified according to communities, the 
number of Brahmin immigrants into Bangalore and 
Mysore Cities is very large, being 23,261 and 10,630, res- 
pectively. The number of Other Hindu immigrants into 
these Cities is also large. Particularly noticeable is the 
large number of Jain immigrants into all the Cities. 

74 . The figures for emigration may not be available 
at all during this Census as the British Indian Pro- 
vinces are not proceeding to full tabulation. One 
fact may, however, be noticed. There were 13 
Taluks in the State in 1931 where the female popula- 
tion was more than the male ; and this was explained 
as due to the large emigration of male labour from 
these Talulcs which are mostly situated iu an arid area. 
The number of such Taluks is now only five. This 
may mean that there is now less emigration and that 
the population is finding employment in the State 
itself. There are 123 Mysore-born persons found in 
Cochin, 318 in Travancore, 34 in Bhopal, 9 in Jammu 
and Kashmir and 62 in Gwalior. Information about 
other States and Provinces is not available. There is 
a general belief that a large number of educated young 
men from Mysore are employed in Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and other parts of India and as far afield as 
the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir. 
The existence of Mysore Associations with a large 
membership in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta lends 
support to this belief. We must however wait for 
full tabulation before reliable figures are available. 

Sex Ratio 

75 . The Sex ratio is as good an indication of immi- 
gration as place of birth or language. Examining the Sex 
ratio for the several areas, it is the least in the Bangalore 
City (890 females per thousand males), and only slightly 
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better in Kadux and Shimoga Districts. The small 
ratio in Bangalore City is understandable, as it has 
the largest immigrant population which generally 
leaves its women-folk behind. The Jain population 
of Bangalore City, for instance, contains a large 
number from Rajaputana States, the Western India 
Agency and Ajmer-Merwara and contains less than 
580 women per thousand men. Similarly, the ratio 
is less than 850 in the Muslim population of Bangalore 
City as it contains a large number of Labbes from 
Madras, Moplahs from Malabar and Pathans from North- 
West. Even the Hindu ratio is less than 890 due to 
the presence of a large number of G-ujarathi, Multani 
and Tamil immigrants. In the Shimoga and Kadur 
Districts, the Depressed Classes and Hindus who form 
the bulk of the indigenous population, show a ratio 
more than that for the District as a whole, but the 
Muslim, Christian and Jain communities, which all 
contain large elements of immigrants, show less. In 
all other areas, the sex ratio is more than 900 per 
thousand, and it is the highest in the Mandya, Hassan, 
Mysore and Bangalore Districts. The communities in 
the State in which the number of women is dispro- 
portionately small, indicating unmistakably that they 
are immigrant, are Swetambar-Jain, Labbe, Moplah, 
Path an, Gujarathi, Multani, Sikh, and Christian (in the 
Kadur and Shimoga Districts). It has been said that 
as the standard of hfe improves and as women *s rights 
are recognised, — or rather as women begin to assert 
their rights, — ^the sex ratio begins to increase and even 
overstep. This view is supported by the larger ratio 
amongst Jews, Parsees, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians, whose standards of life are certainly 
very much higher than that of the Hindu, Muslim 
or Jain and whose women are as well educated as 
the men. 

76. The ratio of females to males has been steadily 
/ailing during the last fifty years imtil it is now 948 
per thousand against 991 in 1891. The only area that 
shows an increase is Kolar Gold Fields, where it has 
risen from 507 to 901 as the result of the Mining autho- 
rities constructing houses for their labourers, who are 
thus induced to settle down permanently in the Mining 
area with their famihes. In aU other areas, whether 
City or District; it shows a decrease, though there have 
been some temporary increases in some decades. This 
is the more remarkable when we remember that in 
Mysore City and Bangalore, Mysore and Hassan Dis- 
tricts, the proportion was 1,018, 1,019, 1,036 and 1,019 
per thousand respectively in 1891. The number of 
females continued to be more than the number of males 
up to 1911 in the Hassan District and up to 1921 in 
the Mysore and Mandya Districts. But it has been 
less in all the Districts and Cities ever since with the 
exception of 13 Taluks in 1931, which number is now 
reduced to only 5 (Table 32). A larger proportion 
of immigrants in the population, early marriage, and 
maternal mortahty . during child birth seem to be the 
main causes of the diminishing sex ratio (Table 33). 


77. This may be a cause for satisfaction in a coun- 
try where the problem is one of a too rapidly growing 
population. For, tbe lesser the number of women, 
the lesser, perhaps, the number of mothers. But if 
the process continues, it may give rise to new pro- 
blems — ^females becoming too few as in the big Cities 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore and Rawalpindi and 
in the Delhi Province — the ratio being as low as 452 
per thousand in Calcutta (Table 34). But we are 
still far from such a contingency. In this respect too 
Mysore is in the same position as the rest of India, 
except Madras, Central Provinces, Orissa, Assam States 
and Cochin, all of which contain a larger number of 
women than men. But a rise in the ratio of females 
by itself does not seem to have made any perceptible 
change in the growth of population in the States and 
Provinces mentioned — ^the rate of increase except in 
Cochin and in the Assam States, being less than the 
average for India, though there are more women than 
men. The same phenomenon is perceptible in the 
West also, where, too, there are more women than men ; 
but population does not grow fast enough, as birth- 
control methods are practised extensively. For, the 
rate of increase of population depends not merely 
on the number of women, but upon the number of 
married women in the reproductive age who are able 
and willing to give birth to children. Statistics in this 
respect were collected for the iirst time in Mysore 
during this Census and they have been examined at 
some length in Appendix III to this Report by Mr. K. B. 
Madhava, m.a., f.r.a.s., a.i.a. (Lond.), Professor of 
Mathematical Economics and Statistics, University of 
Mysore. It is enough to say here that there are yet no 
signs of any voluntary endeavour to hmit population. I 
shall revert to this subject later {vide paras 81 to 85). 

78. Examining the ratio of the sexes by age, it is 
found that up to the age of five, there are more females 
than males. This continues up to the age of 10. Then, 
as the girls amongst Hindus, Muslims and Jains, get 
married and bear children the ratio is reversed, 
there being altogether more boys than girls in the age 
groups 10-15 and 15-20. There are again more women 
than men between the ages of 20 and 30. Thereafter, 
the women are less than men. The only age groups 
therefore in which females are in a majority are 0-10 
and 20-30. This is, however, not common to all com- 
munities or all areas, and immigration again plays a 
large part in the age composition of the population. 
In the Kolar District, for instance, there are more girls 
than boys even up to the age of 16, and in the Kolar 
Gold Fields area, even up to the age of 20. In the 
Anglo-Indian community, the only ages in which there 
are fewer girls than boys are 5-16. .Amongst Europeans 
and Allied Races, girls are more than the boys even up 
to 20, fewer between 20 and 35, and again more after 
35- The larger number of male immigrants of those 
ages must be responsible for the larger number of 
men between 20 and 35. Amongst Parsees, girls are 
more than boys up to the age of 25 except in the age 
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group 5 to 10. Amongst Bluslims when once the pro- 
portion begins to decline after the age of 10 it does not 
recover even between 20 and 30, iinhke the case of the 
Hindus. Amongst Indian Christians right up to the 
age of 30 and even up to 40 in some areas, there are 
more women than men. The later age at which the 
Christians marry and the Purdah system amongst 
Muslims may have some thing to do with the larger 
ratio of females amongst the former and with the 
continuous decline from the age of 10 in the latter. 
Similarly, amongst the Depressed Classes, where the 
marriage of girls is generally postponed till after 15, 
the girls are in a majority even up to the age of 15. 
There are no statistics of maternal mortality in India 
but indirect evidence about maternal mortality is avail- 
able in the fact that (i) the female death rate is much 
higher during the age period 15-30 than it is in the 
preceding 10 years and (ii) the female death rate exceeds 
the male death rate only during the age period 15 to 
40. The maternal mortality rate in Mysore in 1940 
was 13 '5 for 1,000 births for the whole State and more 
than 31 for the Mahiad. Makmg the usual allowance 
for incomplete recording, the rate may have to be 
increased by another 25 per cent. 

Age Composition 

79. Comparing the age composition of the popu- 
lation in 1941 with that of 1931, the changes noticed 
are (1) children under 15 years of age formed 40 per cent 
of the population in 1931, whereas now they form 38 '9, 
the decrease being found both among boys and girls, but 
more among boys than gkls ; (2) the percentage of the 
population in the reproductive age (15-50) was 49 '9 
in 1931, whereas it is 51 *7 in 1941 ; and (3) the 
percentage of old people — above 50 years of age — ^is 
now 9-4 agamst 10 in 1931. A larger proportion of 
the population is now therefore in the reproductive 
age than in the last decade and a smaller proportion 
is to be found both amongst children and old people 
{vide Table 35 and the Age Pyramid — Diagram 1), In 
other words, the population is very much younger than 
in the West. The expectation of hfe both of males and 
of females in India is markedly less at birth than it is 
at 10 years and is obviously referable to the high rate 
of infant mortahty. Whereas the female expectation 
in England exceeds that of the male at all ages, in 
India it is less of the two till the 40th year, and begins 
to exceed the male figure only from the 50th year, 
which points to an excess of male over female 
expectation of hfe during the reproductive period. 
The EngHsh figures of expectation of life for both the 
sexes and at aU ages are far higher than that of the 
Indian figures. The mean age in India has been 
oscillating between 24 and 26 during the last four 
decades, that for males being generally one more 
than for females. A note on the expectation of life in the 
State by Mr. E. R. Sundararajan, m.a., (Hons.) Superin- 
tendent, Bureau of Vital Statistics, Department of Public 


Health, and Deputy Registrar-General of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages in Mysore, is printed as Appendix IV. 
The expectation of life at birth in Mysore is 36*2 and 
is higher for the female than the male— that is 37*1 
against 35*3. It rises till the age of 10 (50*8) and 
continues to be higher for the female (44*6 against 
44*3) till the age of 5. It declines thereafter, more 
rapidly for the female than the male till the age of 
30 (40*3 against 41*3). But after that age the female 
expectation is again more than for the male (Table 
36). The Mysore Census figures have been compared 
with (i) the All-India 1931 Census (Male), (ii) 
Madras Presidency 1931 Census (Male) and two English 
Tables, viz., (iii) English Life Tables No. 9 (a) General 
Population Census Table and (iv) A-1924-29 Tables 
(Specialised Investigation of Select Lives accepted as 
Eirst Class Risks by British Life Offices). The Mysore 
Census experiences fighter mortality than the All- 
India or the Madras Presidency, but a heavier 
mortality than the English. It will be seen , from 
the graph (Diagram 2) that the curve showing the 
mortality for Mysore is more like the curves for the 
English Mortality Tables — ^the 3 curves between the 
ages of 10 and 80 running almost parallel. 

Civil Condition 

80. One improvement in social conditions that 
has been revealed in this Census is the fact that no 
person below the age of five is married in any com- 
munity in the State. There were 50 such in 1931 and 
one was widowed. Between the ages 5 and 10, boys 
married were 359 and widowed 17, and 21,224 girls 
were married, and 322 widowed. But now all males 
between 5 and 10 are unmarried and a small number, 
2,025, amongst females married ; 1;529 of these are 
Other Hindus, 434 belong to the Depressed Classes, 
20 are Muslims, 3 Jains and 2 Indian Christians. There 
are also 11 widows aged between 5 and 10 — nine of 
whom are Other Hindus and 2 belong to the Depressed 
Classes. We may therefore leave out of consideration 
civil condition below the age of 10. Marriage among 
boys at an early age (10-15) is rare, as only 674 boys 
out of 447,929 are married, of whom 467 are Other 
Hindus, 156 belong to the Depressed Classes, 45 are 
Muslims, 3 are Jains, 2 are Indian Christians and 1 is 
Tribal. But 58,689 girls out of 420,925 or nearly 
1 in 7 are married— even the Buddhists and Anglo- 
Indians contributing 8 and 2 each. The commonly 
accepted marriageable age may be said to begin when 
in that age the married are more than the unmarried. 
Amongst women this begins only after the age of 15 
in the case of Hindu, Muslim and Jain and continues 
for aU ages. In the case of Christian and Jew, it 
begins after 20 and amongst Anglo-Indians, Europeans 
and Parsees after 25. Amongst men, the unmarried 
are more than the married up to the age of 26, but 
thereafter a very large number is in the married state. 
Erom the age of 45, widows outnumber the married 
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women amongst Hindus. Amongst Muslims and 
Primitive Tribes, this happens only after 50, amongst 
Anglo-Indians after 60 and amongst Europeans only 
after 65. In the Jain community, the widows out- 
number the married women even from the age of 40. 
In the Malnad Districts of Kadur and Shimoga and the 
Malnad region of the Hassan District, this preponderance 
of widows at an early age occurs in all communities. 
The number of widowers, however, is much smaller 
than of the widows in any age group and in any com- 
munity, the general proportion of widower to widow 
being 1 to 3 for aU ages from 25. As compared with 
1931, the percentage of married has gone down, but 
largely as a result of lesser number of marriages 
amongst men — and this again is related to immigra- 
tion — and amongst girls below 10. Between the ages 
of 15 and 50, which may be called roughly the re- 
productive age for both the sexes, the percentage of 
married women has slightly gone up from 74-4 to 
74-6. Though marriage may now be postponed to a 
later age, the indigenous population of the country 
is as much married as in the past. Marriage — and 
early marriage — ^is still almost universal and birth- 
control methods have not yet reached even the educated 
urban population. Even amongst Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans, Parsees and Jews, there are proportionately 
more married women in 1941 than in 1931. The 
distribution of the main communities by sex, age, and 
civil condition in the Cities and Districts wiU be found 
in Tables 37 and 38. 

Fertility. 

81. ‘Tf we want to establish a true balance of 
births and deaths, we must ascertain the nd repro- 
duction rate. This rate shows (on the basis of current 
fertility and mortality) the average number of girls 
born to a newly bom girl in the course of her life, or, 
what amounts to the same, the average number of 
future mothers bom to a mother of to-day. If this 
rate is one, it means that the present generation of 
females wiU, at their death, have been folly replaced 
by the girls they have borne, and the population will 
remain constant. If the rate is above one, the popula- 
tion will increase. If the rate is below one, the popula- 
tion wiU decrease. If the rate remains below one, the 
population will eventually die out. In the 1870s, 
as in earlier times, the average number of children 
bom to a married woman (who ^d not die prematurely) 
was seven or eight in Eastern Europe, and about five 
in most countries of Western, Northern, and Southern 
Europe. Prance was the only country where it had 
dropped below four. In the last fifty years the decline 
in fertility has been enormous in nearly all countries 
predominantly inhabited by whites. The average 
number of children bom to a married woman passing 
through child-bearing age is now about five or six in 
Soviet Russia, between three and four m such countries 
as Poland and Bulgaria, and about two in most coun- 


tries of Western and Northern Europe, in the United 
States, in Australia, and New Zealand. In England 
among every hundred married women having at least 
one child, the number with only one, fell from twenty- 
three to twenty-two; with two, rose foom fifteen to 
twenty-six; with three, rose from foxuteen to seventeen; 
with four, remained at twelve, and with more than 
four, fell from thirty-five to twenty-three. The number 
of large families has greatly diminished, but the number 
of two and three child families has increased. In these 
twenty years the proportion of infertile marriages has 
also risen from about ten per cent of all marriages to 
rather over twenty per cent. The uncontrolled family 
has gone, never to return. Voluntary parenthood has 
taken its place.” 

82. In Mysore the total number of married women 
in 1941 was 1,483,000 including about 25,000 who are 
married, but who are below the age of 12, which 
is the earliest child-bearing age. Of these 1,127,000 
had children bom and 356,000 were childless. Deduct- 
ing those below the age of 12 from the total number 
of married women, the percentage of married women 
of child-bearing age who were childless on the date of 
Census, works out to 22 '3. The number of married 
women who had children at the age of 12 is 12, of 
whom 4 are from the Depressed Classes, 6 from 
Other Hindus and 2 from Muslims. The average 
number of children per married woman varies only 
with the age of the mother, or the duration of 
marriage, the number being 1 up to the age of 18, 2 
up to the age of 21, 3 up to the age of 25, 4 up to the 
age of 30, 6 up to the age of 33, 6 up to the age of 40 
and 7 up to the age of 45. The average number of 
children bom in the case of those who have passed 
through the child-bearing age is 6 to 7, the biggest 
average being amongst Brahmins. 

83. There were six cases in which the age of the 
mother at birth of first child was only 11, and aU these 
were Muslims. Some obvious mistakes have crept in. 
It is rather difficult to believe that a woman whose 
age at birth of the first child was 48 could give birth 
to 11 children, or a woman who gave birth to the first 
child at 55 bore 7 children. In these cases the 
“age at birth of first child” is probably a mistake 
for “present age”. Taking aU the communities 
together, the number of married women who gave 
birth to their first children at the age of 45 is only 8 
and these may be ignored for the purposes of our dis- 
' cussion. Three of these belong to the Depressed Classes, 
2 to Other Hindus, 1 to Muslim and 2 to Christians. 
The study of the size of family according to the age 
at birth of first child does not lead to any definite 
conclusions, as the total number of children born seems 
to depend more on the duration of married life than on 
the age at birth of first child. 

84. Similarly, taking the cases of completed 
fertiMly, i.e., for married women aged 45 and over, 
we may ignore those who are supposed to have given 
birth to their first child after the age of 45. Considering 
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the other cases, there are 3 women with 25 
children each, 4 with 24, 1 with 23, 11 with 22, 16 with 
21, and 47 with 20 children each. There are as many 
as 21,200 women who have between 10 and 19 
children each. ■ *•# 


85. The largest number of children surviving for 
a mother is, however, only 15. There are 5 mothers 
with 15 children surviving, 12 with 14, 36 with 13, 
124 with 12, 321 with 11 and 1,323 with 10 children 
surviving. 


COMMUNITY AND CASTE 


Main Communities 

86. At this Census, the Hindus are divided into 
three classes— (1) Brahmins, (2) Depressed Classes, and 
(3) Other Hindus, as this classification facilitates com- 
parison with previous censuses and furnishes useful 
data for studying literacy and other social condi- 
tions in different groups of the Hindu community. 
The Brahmin is shown separately, as it is recognised 
that in the south of India generally he plays a part 
which cannot be measured merely by his numbers. 
Depressed Classes consist of Adikamataka (including 
Adidravida), Korama, Koracha, Vodda, Banajara, 
Hih-Tribe and Animist. The other castes amongst 
the Hindus are clubbed together as ‘"Other Hindu”. 
The Kaniyars have been included in the Depressed 
Classes at this Census also, though they have been 
agitating for being shown as belonging to the Back- 
ward rather than to the Depressed Class. They may 
he shown as a separate caste in the next Census and 
included in “Other Hindu”. It was usual hith^to 
to sub-divide the Muslims into (1) Labbe, (2) Mughal, 
(3) Pinjari, (4) Syed, (5) Sheik, and (6) Pathan, but 
the Muslim community itself is not anxious to per- 
petuate this division, and the Census Commissioner 
for India also thought it unnecessary to do so. The 
important divisions amongst Christians are Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Allied Eaces, 
and Other Christians. 

87. Of the total population of 73 lakhs, 
67 lakhs or 91*23 per cent is Hindu ; 485,000 or 6.62 
per cent is Muslim, 113,000 or 1 .64 per cent is Christian 
and 33,000 or .46 per cent is Jain. The other com- 
munities together number 11,569 (including 9,405 
Tribal) and form only . 16 per cent. The Tribal popu- 
lation in 1911 was 72,196 and included Hasalaru and 
Maleru. In 1921, it was reduced to 62,831 and in 
1931 to 23,626 showing thereby the tendency for the 
Hiudu community to absorb the Tribes. They are 
found in appreciable numbers now only in the Kankan- 
halli Taluk in the Bangalore District, and Grundlupet 
and Chamarajanagar Taluks in the Mysore District ; 
and consist only of the Kadu and Jenu Kurnbas of the 
South-Western forests, the Soligas of the BilLgirirangan 
Hills and the Imligas of the forest tracts in the Eastern 
Districts. The Banajaras or Lambanis and Horachas 
and Koramas no longer call themselves Tribal. They 
are giving up their nomadic ways of life and do not 
B^^ate themselves but form part of the village 
community. They are now included in the Hindu 


Depressed Classes. But in spite of this addition to the 
Hindus, its proportion has gone down gradually until 
it is now only 91.23 per cent against 92 . 05 per cent in 
1901. The Muslim, Christian and Jain populations, 
on the other hand, show a steady increase in proportion 
in the same period from 5.23 to 6.62, from .90 to 
1.54, and from .25 to. 45 per cent, respectively. The 
rate of inarease in the Muslim population is double that 
of the Hiudu ; and in the Christian and Jain popula- 
tions, it is more than four times. The Christians have 
increased by more than 125 per cent, whereas the 
Hindu has increased by only 31 per cent and the 
Mnshm by 67.5 per cent. In these forty years, the 
gross increase in the Hindu population is from 
6,099,176 to 6,686,630 ; in the Muslim population 
from 289,697 to 485,230 ; in the Christian population 
from 50,069 to 112,863 ; and in the Jain population 
from 13,682 to 32,858 (Table 39). 

88. The Hindus are much more rural than other 
communities — 84.8 per cent living in villages, against 
72.4 per cent Jain, 54 per cent Muslim and 23.1 per 
cent Christian. The Christians are thus the most urban 
(76.9) among the main communities. Among the 
other communities, 99 per cent of the Parsees, 98 per 
cent of the Buddhists and 94 per cent of the Jews are 
urban and are confined mostly to the four cities 
(Table 20). But though a large majority of the Hindus 
live in villages, in the towns also they form by far the 
major community, 7,616 being Hindu, 1,658 Muslim, 
645 Christian, 67 Jain and 15 others, out of every 
10,000 of the urban population. 

89. The Hindu proportion is highest in the Mandya, 
Mysore arid Hassan Districts, next highest in Chital- 
drug and Tumkur Districts, and then in the Bangalore 
and Kadur Districts. It is less than the average for 
the State in the Kolar and the Shimoga Districts and 
in the cities. The Hindus form only 72.8 per cent in 
Kolar Gold Eields and 55 per cent of the population 
in the Civil and Military Station. It is the decrease 
of the Hindu population m these two cities and in the 
Kolar, Mysore and Hassan Districts that has contri- 
buted to the general fall of the proportion of the 
Hindus. For, as compared with 1901, the Hindu 
proportion has increased in the other ( istricts and 
cities. The proportion of the Muslim population has 
increased enormously in all the Districts and in the 
Kolar Gold Fields City between 1901 and 1941. It 
has gone down in Bangalore City, the Civil and Military 
Station and Mysore City. The proportion of the 
Christians too has gone down only in Bangalore City 
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and Kolar Gold Fields ; in other places it has increased 
enormously, the most noticeable increases having oc- 
curred in the Mysore and Mandya Districts (12 to 33 per 
10,000), Shimoga District (37 to 103) and Kadur Dis- 
trict (107 to 204). The proportion of the Jain popula- 
tion has increased largely in aU the cities and districts 
except in the Malnad districts, where it shows a decrease. 
Not forgetting that the Hindus form the vast bulk of 
the population both in the cities and in the districts, 
the Muslim proportion is the highest in the Civil and 
Military Station, Mysore City and Bangalore City; 
and the Christian proportion in the Civil and Military 
Station, Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore City and Mysore 
City, followed far behind by the Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts. The Muslim proportion is less than the 
average for the State in Mandya, Mysore, Hassan and 
Kadur Districts, and the Christian proportion is less 
than the average in all the districts except Kadur. 
It is only in the four cities that Christians form an 
appreciable portion of the population (Table 40). 
The strength of the conununities in the districts and 
cities is exhibited in Table 41. 

99. Out of a total urban Christian population of 
86,800, the Civil and Military Station alone contains 
34,900 and the Kolar Gold Fields, another 24,600. 
Bangalore City has 9,600 and Mysore City 5,600 (Table 
42). More than 1,000 Christians live in Bhadravati 
(1,578) and in Shimoga Town (1,464). Other towns 
which contain more than 500 are Sagar, Chikmagalur, 
Hassan, Kolar, Mandya and Tumkur (Table 43). 
Out of a Muslim urban population of 2*23 lakhs more 
than one lakh live in the four Cities alone — ^the Civil 
and Military Station containing 34,500, the Bangalore 
City 30,000, the Mysore City 26,000 and the Kolar 
Gold Fields 10,000. Channapatna, Davangere, Kolar 
and Shimoga Towns contain more than 5,000 each 
and Tumkur, Closepet, Chitaldrug, Chikmagalur, Sira, 
Chikballapur, Bhadravati, Mulbagal, Bowringpet, 
Harihar, Chintamani, Hassan and Dodballapur Towns 
contain between 2,000 and 5,000 each. There is no 
town without a Muslim papulation, however small, 
but there are several towns in which there is not a 
single Christian (Table 44). Amongst the Taluks, 
Bangalore, Shimoga, Mudigere, Hassan, Chikmagalur, 
Chamarajanagar, Manjarabad, Koppa, Tumkur and 
Kankanhalli have between 1,200 and 4,000 Christians 
each ; and Sagar, Kolar, Tirthahaili, Chikballapur, 
Mandya and Belur have between 600 and 1,000 each. 
In 32 Taluks, the Christian population is less than 100 
(Table 45). On the other hand, there are only two 
Taluks — ^AJur and Sringeri — where the Muslim popula- 
tion is less than 1,000 (Table 46). Maps 8 and 9 
show the numerical strength of Muslims and Christians 
in the several taluks. 

Castes 

91. There is of course no caste amongst Muslims and 
Christians. The main communities are, however, 


subdivided into classes or sects. The Christians, for ex- 
ample, are divided into Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans and Allied Races and Others. The Christian 
c omm unity as a whole is preponderatingly urban; and the 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Christians other than 
Indian are over-whehningly so. 8,562 out of a total Anglo- 
Indian population of 8,929, live in towns and 8,249 
of these live in the four cities alone. — ^the Civil and 
Military Station taking the palm with 5,501 and Kolar 
Gold Fields coming next with 1,935. Similarly, 5,137 
out of 5,256 Europeans and 76 out of 88 Other Christians 
are urban and 6,074 and 70, respectively live in the four 
cities alone. Again the Civil and Military Station and 
Kolar Gold Fields take the lead. We find only 367 Anglo- 
Indians and 131 Europeans and Other Christians outside 
towns (Table 42), and 339 of these or nearly two- 
thirds the number are found in the Bangalore District 
alone, partly in the Anglo-Indian settlement of White- 
field, and partly in the neighbourhood of Bangalore 
as estate owners. The only other places where they are 
found in considerable numbers are the Eladiu: District, 
in which there are many planters, and in the Towns 
of Bhadravati and Shimoga. The Indian Christian 
population numbers 98,580, out of a total Christian 
population of 112,853 ; and 73,000 of these live in 
towns, 61,000 living in the four cities alone. In the 
district, the urban Indian Christian population is 
12,000 and the rural 25,600 ; or roughly, in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2. The Districts of Bangalore, Mysore, 
Hassan and Kadur contain large rural Indian Christian 
populations. In aU other districts, the urban is much 
more than the rural (Table 47). When considering 
the Christian population as a whole, it is weU to remem- 
ber that less than a fourth is rural and the rural 
population consists almost entirely of Indian Christians. 

92. It is the Hindus that are reaUy divided into a 
number of castes. There were 33 castes tabulated in 
1931. They have now been raised to 37, the additional 
ca&tes being (1) Arya, (2) Hallikar, (3) Rajput and 
(4) Others. There are 402 Aryas found in the State. 
These are tabulated separately this time at the request 
of the Arya Samaj who also deposited the cost 
of tabulation. Government ordered that the HalUkars 
who were hitherto included amongst Vakkaligas should 
be shown separately as they had more in common with 
Yadavas than Vakkaligas, and that the Rajputs should 
be separated from local Klshatriyas hke the Ursus. 
Hallikars number 10,722 and Rajputs 10,876. “ Others’^ 
include those that have not returned any castes, — 
Brahmos, etc., — and total 13,786. 

93. The biggest castes niunerioaUy, in lakhs, 

are (1) Vakkaliga (14*64), (2) Adikarnataka (11*19), 
(3) Lingayat (8*36), (4) Kuruba (4*66), (6) Beda 
(3*30), (6) Brahmin (2’95), (7) Gangakula (1*93), (8) 
Yadava (1*83), (9) Vodda (1*82), (10) Banajiga (1*73), 
(11) Viswakar^aa (1*58), ^(12) TJppara (1*30), (13) 

Kunchatiga (1*22), (14) Agasa (1*20) and (15) Thigala 
(1*02). AU these contain more than a lakh of 
persons each; and each is larger than the Indian 
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Chnstian community ( 99). Some of tlie castes like 
Devanga (70,854), Mahratta (68,961), Neygi (57,097), 
Vaisya (55,811), Mudali (46,720), Ksliatnya (34,398), and 
Darzi (29,339), are mamly urban castes and are small m 
number compared witb tbe large rural castes mentioned 
above. Some castes are found in larger numbers in some 
parts of tbe State than in others. While Vakkaliga, Adi- 
karnataka, Lmgayat, Kuruba and Beda form the first 
five castes in the State in the order of numbers, then 
order changes m different districts. Takmg the Muslim 
community also into consideration, which takes its 
place numerically between Lmgayat and Kuruba, the 
Adikamatakas rank between 1 and 5 in all the districts 
and cities. The Vakkahgas do not come in the first six in 
the Chitaldrug District, but are the first m Bangalore, 
Eolar, Tumkur, Mandya and Hassan Districts and 
are the third and fifth, respectively m the Kadur and 
Shimoga Districts The Muslim is below the sixth 
m rank only in the Tumkur and Mysore Districts. 
The Lmgayat cannot find a place m the first six only 
m the Kolar District ; and amongst cities, Mysore is 
the only city where he is among the first six. The 
Kuruba finds a place in the first six in aU the districts 
except Tumkur and Shimoga The Bedas appear m 
large numbers m the Kolar, Chitaldrug and Tumkur 
Districts and the Thigalas m the Bangalore District 
and m the Civil and Mihtary Station. The Banajiga 
is an urban caste and is found m large numbers m 
the Kolar District and in the cities of Kolar Gold Fields 
and Bangalore, and Civil and Military Station. The 
Yadavas m Tumloii and Chitaldrug oust, the Muslims 
and Vakkaligas, respectively from a place in the first 
SIX. The Uppara is to be found m large numbers m 
the Mysore District, the Idiga in the Shimoga District 
and the Kunchatiga m the Tumkur District. The 
Devangas are numerous in the Bangalore City and the 
Mudalis m Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and Mihtary 
Station. The Brahmins 'form the biggest single caste 
in Bangalore and Mysore Cities and are in the first six 
in the Malnad Districts of Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga. 
They are also the seventh biggest caste m the State 
(Table 48 and Map 10). 


94. Many of the castes had their origm not so much 
m social differences, as m differences in language, in the 
place of advent, in occupation, and even m the number 
of famibes that originally settled down m the country. 
The caste of Vakkahga, for instance, has reference to 
its origmal economic status , — Vokhdlu meaning a 
tenant farmer. But Vakkahgas now pursue several 
other occupations and rnany of them are owners of 
land m their own right. The divisions amongst them 
mto Eeddy, Morasu, Nonaba, Gangadikar, etc., have 
references, some to language as in the case of Eeddy 
who speaks Telngu while others 6peak Kannada , some 
to migration as m the case of Morasu Vakkahgas who 
settled down some centuries ago near Nandi , and 
some to geographical divisions as m the case of Non- 
ambavadi, the region of the Nonabas, and Gangavadi, 
the region of the Gangadikars. As social practices 
amongst these Vakkaligas do not vary very much, it 
is natural that as time advances, they should coalesce 
by inter-marriage and that they should not aslc for 
perpetuating these sub-divisions. The Dravida Brahmins 
of Devarayasamndra and the Sanlcethi Brahmins 
of Bettadapura and Koushika owe their distinction to 
their language which is Tamil of sorts, and the Deshastha 
Brahmm to bis advent from the Mahratta country. 
The Aravelu and the Aravattu Vokkalii amongst 
Brahmins, have reference to the original number of 
famihes that settled m the country — ^namely, 6,000 
and 60, respectively. Many of the castes are occu- 
pational— for example, Agasa (Washerman), Beda 
(Hunter), Darzi (Tailor), Devanga and Neygi (Weaver), 
Gangakula (Fisherman), Gamga (Od-monger), Idiga 
(Tapper), Jogi (Mendicant), Kshatriya (Warrior), 
Kumbara (Potter), Kuruba (Shepherd), Meda (Basket 
weaver). Nayinda (Barber), Uppara (Salt manu- 
facturer), Viswakarma (Artisan) and Yadava 
(Cowherd) Economic conditions have compelled many 
of the members of these castes to change their 
occupations. It may be expected, that in course of 
time, the barriers for social intercourse amongst many 
of these castes may disappear. 


LANGUAGE 


95. The Mysore State forms the most important 
part, from the point of view of history or culture or 
hterature, of the Imguistic Provmce of Kannada which 
extends from the north of the Nizam’s Donumons in the 
North to the Coimbatore District in the South, and from 
Kolar in the East to the Arabian Sea on the West. 
Kannada is therefore the prmcipal and ofiScial language 
of the country, and is the mother tongue of 60.75 
lakhs or 69.2 per cent of the population throughout 
the State. Nearly 42 per cent of the 150 lakhs of the 
Kannada knowing population in India live in the 
M^ore State. Next in order come the British 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency — Dharwar, Bijapur, 


Belgaum and North Canara and parts of Satara 
and Sholapur; the British Districts of the Madras 
Presidency— BeUary, Coimbatore, Salem, Ananta- 
pnr and South Canara; the Districts of Raichur, 
Bidar and Gidbarga in the Hyderabad State, the 
Bombay States— Kolhapur, Sangh, Jamkhandi, 
Eamdurg and Savanur; and the Madras State of 
Sandur. Dialects of Kanarese are spoken in the 
Nilgiris ; and the language has been taken by 
immigrants as far afi.eld as Madura and the Central 
Provinces. 

96 . Map 11, is a map of the Kannada country pre- 
pared from a study of the Census Reports for 1931 of 
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the Mysore State, the Hyderabad State, the Province 
oi Coorg, the Bomhg-y Presidency and the Madras 
Presidency. Areas m which more than 60 per cent of 
the population speak Kannada are alone included m 
this map. The percentage naturally falls off on the 
borders of the Kannada coimtry where other neighbour- 
ing languages make their influence felt. These border 
lands are shaded in the map. 

97. The Kannada country is bounded on the north 
and west by Marathi and its dialect Konkam, on the 
•east by Telugu and Tamil and on the south by Tamil, 
Kodagu and Tulu. It is but natural therefore that a 
considerable number of persons speaking these languages 
should be found in Mysore also (Map 12 and Table 49). 

98. Telugu is only next in importance to Kannada. 
It is the principal language of the Kolar District, which 
really forms part of the Telugu country mcorporated 
m the territories of Mysore, and occupies a place next 
to Kannada m the Bangalore, Chitaldrug and Tumkur 
Districts, and an important place in aU the cities. It is 
the mother tongue of 11 16 lakhs or 16*2 per cent. 

99. Hmdustam and Tamil are the other languages 
that are found throughout the State. Hmdustam is 
next to Kannada in the Mysore City and is the mother- 
tongue of a large section in the Bangalore City and the 
Civil and Mihtary Station. Considerable numbers 
apeak the language in the Bangalore and Kolar Districts 
and m the Tumkur, Shimoga and Chitaldrug Districts. 
It counts 4 67 lakhs speakers and the percentage has 
increased from 6 9 to 6 4 in the last decade. It is the 
language mainly of the Muslim commu n ity. Eepresen- 
tations were received &om certain Muslim associations 
at this Census that the mother-tongue of all Muslims 
speaking Hindusthani and certain allied languages 
might be recorded as Urdu. The mother-tongue was 
recorded as given out by the enumerated. It has 
been found that Hindustani is the language spoken 
by most Mushms, and there are more than 26,000 
Muslims in the State who speak other languages. On 
the one hand, there are several thousand Ehndus whose 
mother-tongue is Hindustam, and on the other, there 
are several thousand Muslims whose mother-tongue 
is other than Hmdustam or Urdu. Thus nearly 7,000 
Muslims have Malayalam as their mother-tongue, 6,000 
Tamil, 6,400 Kannada, 2,600 Telugu and more than a 
thousand each, Arabic and Hindi. Less than a thousand 
speak each of the languages Punjabi, Pashto, Tulu, 
Persian and Gujarathi (Table 50). 

100. The largest Tamil speakmg population in a 
single centre is found in the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
next in order being the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore District, Bangalore City and Kolar District. 
These five areas account fox nearly 310,000 out of a 
total Tamil speaking population of 391,000 in the 
rState, — ^Mysore City and all the other Districts put 
together accounting for only a httle over 75,000. Consi- 
dering the Adidravidas and Adikamatakas together in 
the Kolar Gold Fields, more than 48,000 are Adidravida 
jspeaking Tamil, and there are less than 7,000 speaking 


Kannada and Telugu ; in the Civil and Military Station 
there are nearly 24,000 speaking Tamil and a httle over 
7,000 speaking Kannada and Telugu, and even in Banga- 
lore City, nearly 10,000 have Tamil as their mother- 
tongue, another 8,000 speaking Kannada and Telugu. 
It is only m the Mysore City that the Tamil speakmg 
Adidravida is m a small min ority (Table 51). 

101. Though Mysore is essentially a Kannada country, 
these three languages — Telugu, Hindustam and Tamil — 
may he considered as occupying an important position, 
as a large number speakmg them settled down in the 
country in the near, though not in the very distant, 
past. The community of Thigalars who pursue market 
gardenmg as their main occupation and who speak 
the Tamil language, have settled down for generations 
m the Bangalore and Kolar Distncts. The Devaraya- 
samudra and Bettadapura Brahmins and the Sri- 
vaishnava Brahmins are other examples of indigenous 
Tamil speaking communities. While the growth of 
population in the decade is only 11 8 per cent, the 
population speaking the Tamil language has increased 
by 24 7 per cent and that speaking Hindi and Hindus- 
tam by 22 5 per cent, showmg that there is even now 
a large immigration of these people mto the State. 
The rate of mciease in the Kannada and Telugu speak- 
ing populations, on the other hand, is less than the 
average for the State (Table 52). 

102. Accordmg to the Mysore Gazetteer in the east 
and north, settlers from the Telugu country were 
attracted into Mysore even before the 6th century 
A D., under the Mauryas and the Pallavas. The Chola 
invasion of the 11th century introduced a large 
Tamil element. The introduction of the Marathi and 
the Banajari languages is however more recent and 
must be ascribed to the Mysore wars of tJie 18th century 
with the Mahrattas, the Kizam and the English. There 
were waves after waves of invasion by the Mahrattas, 
large tracts of country were given to them in heu of 
tribute, and many entered the Mysore armies and 
settled down in^the country after peace was restored. 
The Mahratta speakmg population is found mostly m 
parts of the country which were exposed to the Mahratta 
invasions, namely in the Shimoga, Bangalore, Kolar, 
Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts. Their presence in 
large numbers in the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
and in the Civil and Mihtary Station is also due to their 
military traditions and their having been employed 
for a long time in the mihtary forces of the State. 
Many of them have also now settled down as agricul- 
turists and some members of the commumty have 
attained prominence in the business world. Marathi 
speakers now number 99,000. 

103. The presence of the Banajan speaking popula- 
tion is also due to mihtary causes. They were the 
camp followers who formed the commissariat of the 
British forces invading Mysore and gave their aid, as 
occasion offered, either to the Mahrattas or any army 
that was in need of their services. They are also found 
therefore in the same areas, namely Shimoga, Chitaldrug, 
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Kolar, TunJcur and Bangalore Districts. Some of 
them have also settled down in the Hassan and 
Kadur Districts. They were till recently a nomadic 
race and avoided inhabited areas. They are therefore 
conspicuous by their absence m the four cities and 
extremely few are found in the Mysore and Mandya 
Districts. They now number 61,515 in the State. 

104. The presence of the Tulu and Konkani speakmg 
population is due to the growth of plantations m the 
Hassan and Kadur Districts and the dechne of the 
population in the Malnad. Nearly 44,000 out of 46,000 
Tulu speakmg persons are found m the Hassan, Kadur 
and Shimoga Distncts and are engaged in the coffee 
and tea plantations and in the areca gardens. A 
large number out of those found in the Cities of Mysore 
and Bangalore are probably cooks from Udipi and their 
famihes. Konkanies are found in large numbers m 
the Kadur and Shimoga Districts. They are an enter- 
pnsing race, and much of the trade and banking m 
TirthahaUi, Sagar and Nagar is m their hands. 
They are also acquirmg landed property. Some of 
the Konkames are engaged as labourers in the planta- 
tions and gardens More than 8,000 out of 10,000 of 
these people are found in the distncts of Kadur and 
Shimoga alone. They form an influential community 
in the Bangalore and Mysore Cities and in the Civil 
and Mihtary Station and find remunerative employ- 
ment in the textile and other busmesses, m trade and 
in Government and other services. 

105. Two other languages which count more than 
10,000 speakers are Malayalam and Hmdi. The number 
speakmg Malayalam mcreased from 8,600 m 1931 to 
16,300 in 1941 or by 91 9 per cent. Under Hmdi, 
the increase was from 6,900 to 11,100 or by 60 6 per 
cent, which is a sure indication of the large immigra- 
tion into Mysore of communities speakmg these 
languages. The influx of the Hmdi speakmg popula- 
tion is most noticeable m the Bangalore District, 
Bangalore City, the Civil and Mditary Station, 
Mysore City and the Mysore District, but is general 
throughout the State. These are also engaged mostly 
in business. The Malayalam speakmg population is 
found in large numbers m the Kolar Gold Fields 
engaged as mining labour ; in the Kadur, Hassan and 
Shinoga Districts where the Moplah and Beri itmerant 
trader and maistry is very much in evidence ; and 
in the Civil and Mihtary Station, Bangalore City, 
the Mysore District and Mysore City. Some of them 


are employed m the mihtary forces, while most are 
engaged as artisans, mechamcs, traders and domestic 
servants. 69 2 per cent of the population has pannada 
as its mother tongue, 15*2 per cent Telugu, 6*4 per cent 
Hmdustani, 6*3 per cent Tarml, 1*4 per cent Marathi, 
•9 per cent Banajan and *6 per cent Tulu (Table 62)' 
(Map 13). A special table— literacy by script— has 
been pubhshed as State Table I. Out of 966,074 
literate persons, 745,539 are literate in. Kannada, 
92,332 m Hmdustani, 62,008 in Tamil, 29,480 in other 
languages, and 21,078 in Telugu. The number literate 
in Hindi and Marathi are 2,414 and 2,223, respectively. 
Though the number of Telugu speaking persons is 
only next to Kannada, most of the Telugu speaking 
hterates use the Kannada script. The largest number 
usmg the Telugu script has been found, in order, in 
the Kolar District, Civil and Mihtary Station, Bangalore 
City, Tiimkur Distnct, Kolar Gold Fields and Banga- 
lore District, 

106. There are other remarkable increases in popula- 
tions speakmg other languages as noted in Table 52. 
Almost the entice mcrease under Punjabi is due to the 
large number employed in the military forces in the 
Civil and Military Station. The large increase in the 
number speahng Pashto is specially noticeable, as it 
points to the growing number of money-lenders who 
are commonly known as Pathans, and to those 
engaged on the Jog Hydro-electric Works. Nearly 
half of them are found in the Bangalore District, Banga- 
lore City and the Civil and Mihtary Station as money- 
lenders and the other half is found in the Shimoga 
District engaged in the Bhadravati Iron Works and 
the Jog Electric Works, The increase from 16 to 78 
m the case of the Chmese, who are mostly itinerant 
traders, is also noticeable. They are found only in 
the four Cities, The other increases are in the popu- 
lations speakmg Singalese, Coorgi and Arabic-— which 
call for no special remarks. One general conclusion 
can be drawn from this review of languages now pre- 
valent in Mysore, namely, that the proportion of the 
population speakmg the mdigenous languages — Kannada 
and Telugu— has gone down in the last decade, 
whereas the proportion under Hmdi, Hindustani, Tamil, 
Konkam, Malayalam and other foreign languages has 
shown remarkable mcreases, mdicating that industry, 
and trade and business conditions in general in the 
State are attractmg an increasingly large number' 
from outside. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Literacy 

107. Theposdtionof Mysore m the matter of literacy 
as compared with other States and Provinces in India 
rem a ins unaltered. It still occupies the eleventh place 
as in 1931. Cochin then occupied the first place with 
28 per cent of the total population literate, Travancore 


and Baroda coming next in order with 24 per cent 
and 20 * 9 per cent, respectively. Cochin and Travancore* 
have now changed places, Travancore having now as 
high a percentage of hteracy as 47*7 and Cochin 35*4. 
Baroda takes the fourth rank, and 23 per cent of 
its total population is now literate. In Mysore, the* 
percentage has mcreased from 9*1 to 13*0 m the* last 
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decade — ^male literacy having gone up from 17*4 to 
20 ‘4, and female literacy from 3-3 to 5 '3. Bombay 
and Bengal which were more or less on a level wili 
Mysore in 1931 have now increased their literacy much 
more (from 10 to 19*5 and 9 to 16-1 per cent, res- 
pectively) — ^the increase in male literacy in Bombay 
being from 17 '6 to 29-6 and in Bengal from 18 to 24*7 
and in female literacy in Bombay from 3*1 to 8*6 and 
in Bengal from 3*3 to 6*6 (Table 63). 

108. The Mushm community was far ahead of the 
Hindu in hteracy even in 1931 (16*9) and is still 
keeping up the lead (23*5), The Indian Christian 
community (35*7) is ahead of even the Muslim. The 
Jains (30*2) have also made considerable headway. 
The Christians come first, the Jains second, the Mushms 
third and the Hindus last in the order of general hteracy 
and male hteracy. In female hteracy the Muslim is 
above the Jain. It is thus the Hindu community 
(11*7) that is the most backward. If the Brahmin 
caste with its high percentage (59*2) is separated from 
the rest of the Hindu community, the percentage goes 
down still further for the “Other Hindus’’ (from 11*7 
to 9*5). For the Depressed Classes, the percentage 
is as low as 2*9 (Table 55). 

109. Urban conditions conduce to hteracy more 
than rural conditions. While the percentage for the 
State as a whole is 13*0, it is 32*0 for urban areas. 
Bangalore City tops the list with 38*7 per cent, the Civil 
and Mihtary Station and Mysore City coming next with 
38 and 36*9 per cent, respectively (Table 54). 55*7 per 
cent of the Brahmin population is urban and more than 
half of this, urban population (28 * 7 per cent) hves m the 
four Cities and less than half in the towns. Similarly, 46 
per cent of the Mushm and 74*1 per cent of the Indian 
Christian populations are urban, of which nearly half the 
Muslim population (20*7 per cent) and five-sisth the 
Indian Christian population (61 * 9 per cent) hve in the 
four Cities alone (Table 20). This explains partly the high 
degree of hteracy in these communites. Rural hteracy, 
on the other hand, is very low ranging from 6 per cent 
in the Mysore District to 12*3 per cent in the Kadur 
District. Curiously enough it is the Malnad Districts — 
Hassan (10*2), Shimoga (11*3) and Kadur (12*3) that 
lead in the point of rural hteracy and it is the Maidan 
Districts winch are economically best off that are the 
most backward, namely, Bangalore (8*0), Kolar (7*8), 
Manldya (7*0) and Mysore (6*0) (Table 54). Brahmin 
(69*2), Vaisya (44*6), Mudah (37*1), Indian Christian 
(35*7), Rajput (30*2), Darzi (29*8), Kshatriya (26*5), 
Muslim (23*5), Devanga (20*0), Yiswakarma (19*4), 
Banajiga (18*7), and Neygi (17*9) form the important 
urban communities and hteracy among them is as 
noted in brackets against each. The other castes 
namely, Kunchatiga (10*9), Vakkahga (8*4), Idiga 
(6*9), Thigala (5*3), Kuruba (5*2), Agasa (5*1), Beda 
(4*7), Gangakula (4*7), Yadava (4*6), Uppara (4*1), 
Adikamataka (3*0), and Vodda (1*9), are mostly rur^ 
and the hteracy ia all these communities is about 
5 per cent or less, except in the case of Hunchatiga, 


Vakkaliga and Idiga. The Lingayat is distributed both 
in rural and urban areas, and hteracy in this community 
consequently is 18*8 per cent, or much more than the 
average for the Hindu community (Table 55-A). 

110 . Occupation and tradition, too, have a bearing 
on hteracy, whether a community hves in the town or 
in the country. Brahmins are much more hterate 
even in the country than the other castes even in towns; 
and the Depressed Classes even in the Cities remain 
most iUiterate. Low hteracy, however, is not confined 
to the Depressed Classes. Yakkahga, Kuruba, Beda 
and several other castes whose occupation is mostly 
agriculture, not requiring Hteracy for its pursuit, are 
also most backward. 

111. There are now 172,484 persons hterate in 
English against 92,046 in 1931. More than 129,000 
of these are Hindus, of whom more than 66,000 or more 
than a hah, are Brahmins and 58,000 are Other Hindus 
— ^the Depressed Classes numbering only about 5,000. 
Mushms and Indian Christians number about 14,500 
each. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Other Christians 
account for another 12,000. There are 1,400 Jains 
and less than 700 in all the other communities put 
together, namely, Sikhs, Parsees, Buddhists, Jews and 
Others. 2*4 per cent of the population is now hterate 
in Enghsh against 1*4 in 1931. Female hteracy in 
Enghsh has increased from *4 per cent to *8 per cent 
and male hteracy from 2*3 to 3*8. Leaving aside the 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans — ^whose mother tongue 
is Enghsh — and the Parsees and Jews who are. numeri- 
cally very small, Enghsh hteracy is highest in the 
Brahmin community (22*4) followed far behind by 
the Indian Christian community (14*8). The Musl im 
percentage is 3 and the Jain percentage 4*3. In all 
the main communities, hteracy in Enghsh has nearly 
doubled itself during the last decade and it has more 
than doubled itself amongst females. The improvement 
in English hteracy amongst Depressed Classes ( * 2 to 
*4 per cent) and Jains (2 * 0 to 4 * 3) is specially noticeable 
both amongst males (*3 to *7) and (3*7 to 7*4) and 
females (*02to *1) and (*1 to *7), respectively (Table 
55). Most of the Enghsh literates are found in the 
Cities and in other urban areas, the total number in 
rural areas bemg only 31,750. It is rather unbehevable 
that there is only one person hterate in Enghsh in an 
urban area hke YadigenahaUi. The returns under this 
head therefore do not appear to be quite rehable in 
some cases. 

112. The progress of Hteracy may be viewed from 
different angles. The total population . has increased 
from 55*39 lakhs in 1901 to 73*29 lakhs in 1941 or 
by 32 * 3 per cent, the male population having increased 
by 34*5 per cent — ^from 27 *97 lakhs to 37*63 lakhs — 
and the female population by 30 per cent — ^feom 27*42 
lakhs to 35*66 laklis. But the increase in the total 
number of hterates is much more ; namely from 
2*80 lakhs to 9*55 lakhs or by 263*3 per cent. The 
male hterates have increased from 2*59 lakhs to 
7.67 lakhs or by 196 per cent and the female 
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literates hj 785*4 per cent,— from 21,269 to 1,88,307. 
So whether considered on the basis of crude 
figures or percentages, the progress of literacy is 
striking and the rate of progress of female literacy 
is particularly so. The progress of English literacy 
is even more remarkable. There were only 27,439 
persons literate in English in 1901 and there are 
now 172,484 showing an increase of 528*6 per cent. 
Male English literates have increased from 23,156 to 
142,843 or by 516*9 per cent and the female literates 
from 4,283 to 29,641 or by 592*1 per cent,— growth 
of English literacy among women being again more 
than among men, though the disparity is not so striking 
as in the case of general literacy. Viewed from another 
angle namely, the ratio of literates to 1,000 of popula- 
tion, it has increased from 51 to 130 for the whole 
population— 93 to 204 for the male, and 8 to 53 for the 
female. There is still only one female literate, it is 
true, for four male literates. But female literacy is 
making very rapid progress. There is therefore reason 
for satisfaction from both these viewpoints,— the 
percentage of literacy having increased from 5 * 1 to 13 
in a period of 40 years. But 13 per cent itself is too low 
in 1941, compared either with other more fortunate 
States and Provinces in India, or with other parts of 
the world. Much more rapid progress has been achieved 
in Travancore, Cochin and Baroda and in Japan and 
Soviet Russia. It would be worth while examining 
why it is so, and what Mysore should do to fall in line 
with more progressive countries (Table 56). 

Education 

113. Not that the State is stinting expenditure 
on education, but the progress is not commensurate 
with the expenditure which has increased from 19 
lakhs in 1912 to nearly 72 lakhs in 1939-40. It was low 
until 1912, as the private institutions were as many 
as the public. Less than two-thirds of even this low 
expenditure was met from State Revenues till 1912 
and even up to 1922. But from that year, about 75 
per cent of the expenditure has been met from State 
Funds alone. The reduction in the number of private 
institutions and the larger share borne by the State have 
thrown an unnecessarily heavy burden on its resources 
and retarded the spread of education (Table 57). 

114. Government was dissatisfied with the slow 
progress that education had made during the 
previous three decades and on Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
assuming office as Dewan, embarked upon a 
programme of rapid expansion. The number of insti- 
tutions increased by more than a thousand per 
annum from 1913 to 1918-19, the number -in the latter 
year being 11,487 against 5,134 in 1913-14. The 
expenditure naturally was nearly doubled during the 
same period from 21 lakhs to 39 lakhs. The number 
of pupils on the rolls was also nearly double — ^3*40 
lakhs against 1*88. But as the Government was too 
impatient to wait for private effort, it shouldered the 


entire burden of this expansion, so that the number 
of private institutions actually declined from 2,133 
in 1913-14 to 987 in 1919. The number of public 
institutions on the other hand, went up in the same 
period from 3,000 to 10,500. Then, after Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya laid down his office, began what is 
called a policy of consolidation, resulting in a reduction 
of the number of schools and scholars but not in 
expenditure, — ^until to-day, there are only 8,162 insti- 
tutions (public and private) against 11,487 in 1919 
and the number of pupils is practically the same — 
3*69 ]flkks against 3*40 lakhs,— while the expenditure 
has mounted up from 38*51 lakhs to 71*61 lakhs. 
Part of this increase in expenditure is no doubt accounted 
for by the establishment of the University and its ever- 
increasing demands— the expenditure on University 
education alone having risen from 3*84 lakhs in 1916 
to nearly 16 lakhs in 1939-40— but there are other 
reasons for this heavy expenditure not yielding the 
results expected (Table 58). 

115. It was felt as early as 1911 that apart from 
the Brahmin community others had not taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded by the State in 
the field of education. Special encouragement was 
therefore given to the Muslims, Christians, Jains, the 
Backward communities amongst Hindus (which means 
aU castes except the Brahmin) and the Depressed 
Classes (or the most backward), by the grant of scholar- 
ships, fee-concessions and even preferential treat- 
ment in recruitment to Government services. But 
even this does not seem to have acted as a sufficient 
stimulus. The communities other than Brahmin are 
still not keen on education — especially higher education. 
The Lingayats, Vakkaligas and Muslims have a large 
proportion of pupils in the Primary stage and persevere 
even in the Middle School stage ; but beginning from 
the High School, the Vakkaliga proportion rapidly 
declines, especially amongst women, though the Muslims 
and Lingayats still keep up. The Muslim ratio persists 
even in the Colleges but the Lingayats drop out. 
Traditional love of learning is a great asset and this 
tradition has yet to be built up in a number of castes. 
The number of pupils proceeding to higher education 
is quite disproportionate to the strength of the com- 
munities. On the other hand, there are no signs of 
the Brahmin giving up higher education in spite of 
the disabilities under which he is labouring. Most of 
the Brahmin pupils are poor. They come to centres 
of education from the mofussil and the Brahmin is so 
disorganised— or individualistic if that term is pre- 
ferred— that the students are entirely thrown on their 
own resources for food, shelter, fees and books. Many 
beg from door to door for their food, and sometimes 
engage a house for living together. They do not get 
fee-concessions, as a matter of course, unlike other 
communities (as the Brahmin community is considered 
not backward in education) and tljiey must perforce 
pay examination fees, even if they happen to secure 
free-ships or scholarships. The Brahmins form the 
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biggest proportion of pupils paying fees botb in TTigTi 
Schools and Colleges and any enhancement of fees 
hits them hardest ; so much so, there was a big 
drop in College pupils when the fees were 
enhanced in 1930. But still the urge for higher 
education amongst Brahmins is so strong (or as 
others put it — they have been in this groove so long 
that they cannot think of any other course) that in 
spite of these disabilities this single caste counts 
60 per cent of the passes and more than 60 per cent 
of the boys in High Schools and Colleges (Tables 59 
and 60). 

116. There is a great deal of wastage not only of 
money but of effort and material. In the first place, 
even in the most advanced Brahmin community, women’s 
education is not taken so much as a matter of course 
as boys’ education. Secondly, even the girls who are 
sent to school do not continue there even for four years 
which is the minimum period, in the opinion of experts, 
for them to attain a fair degree of literacy. The number 
of pupils goes on decreasing from class to class even in 
the Primary stage and continues to decline in the Middle 
School stage. The greatest handicap to girls’ education 
is thus the initial unwillingness to send them to school 
and then the u*nwillingness to continue them there 
long enough. Social causes are at the bottom of this. 
In schools where co-education is unavoidable, parents 
naturally withdraw girls from school after a certain 
age and even in separate schools for girls, early marriage 
or the age of puberty generally puts an end to 
girls’ education, though the more venturesome may 
continue to study. The Purdah system is an addi- 
tional handicap to Muslim girls, particularly in the 
secondary stage of Education. The wastage in boys’ 
schools is less but it is still considerable. Ciuldreu are 
withdrawn from schools as soon as they can work in 
the fields and add to the family income. Attendance 
in schools is irregular as the children are enfeebled 
by ill-health and inadequate nourishment. Lack of 
easy communications, as in the Malnad, often renders 
it necessary to create more schools than would other- 
wise be required. Untouchability, and the desire of 
Muslims for separate schools are other causes impeding 
the progress of education. 

117. The rural parts, with very few exceptions, 
have only Lower Primary Schools. The large majority 
of such schools for boys, both Kannada and Urdu, 
are situated in villages ; but the majority of the sepa- 
rate schools for girls are in towns. Unless girls attend 
boys’ schools, female education is boimd to be neglected 
in the villages and this tells hardest on the Muslims. 
This cannot, however, be helped as, even as it is, the 
cost of educating Muslim girls is very high, a large 
number of schools having had to be maintained for half 
the number of girls as compared with Kannada Grirls’ 
Schools. There are, for example, already, 15 schools for 
581 Muslim girls in the Tumkur Distjrict, against 13 for 
1,535 Kannada girls; and 34 for 1,208 Muslim ^Is 
against 22 for 1,231 Kannada girls in the Kolar District, 


and 61 for 2,679 Muslim girls in the Bangalore District 
against 50 for 5,586 Kannada girls. 

118. It has been said that on an average there is 
one school for every 3.59 square miles and for every 
787 persons in Mysore. But there is no use being 
complacent on averages. Special statistics were col- 
lected at this Census about the distance from the nearest 
schools in the case of villages with no schools. There 
are still many villages in each District which contaia 
no schools within a radius of five miles. The cities 
and important towns are bound to contain in all 
countries, the more important educational institutions. 
The majority of middle schools also will continue to- 
be in. towns. They serve not only the towns in which 
they are situated but in some cases the rural areas in 
the neighbourhood as well. A useful comparison about 
the populations served by each school can only be made 
in respect of primary schools in urban and rural areas. 
There is now a school for every 1,086 of the rural popu- 
lation and 2,182 of the urban population. The villages 
are thus better served than towns by primary schools, 
if we go by averages. It has been assumed by the 
Department of Education as in British India generally, 
that the school-going population is only 15 per cent 
of the total population. Taking the school-going 
population as that between the ages of 5 and 15, it is 
actually 26 per cent. There is thus only one school for 
271 and 545 of rural and urban children, respectively. 
This only makes out a case for more primary schools 
and shows how it is impracticable for Government to 
meet the entire need. Private effort should also take 
up the responsibility. 

119. In British India, colleges and schools are 
ordinarily maintained by private agency or by local 
bodies, Government being responsible for only a few 
colleges and high schools, and scarcely any institution 
below that status. Christian Missions have also played 
a valuable part in the maintenance of schools and 
colleges. Primary schools are ordinarily run by Local 
Bodies in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Assam ; and either by 
private associations or individuals in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Madras. In Cochin, there are only 186- 
Government institutions to 505 private institutions. 
But in Mysore, as we have seen, more than 75 per cent 
of the entire expenditure on education is borne by the 
State. Education is also entirely free in Government 
primary and middle schools. This has discouraged 
the establishment of aided or xmaided institutions. 
Much was expected from the transfer of primary edu- 
cation to local bodies ten years ago. But it proved 
such a dismal failure that Government have resumed 
the responsibility. There is unforttmately a growing 
tendency in this State to look to Government for every- 
thing instead of relying on self-help. Primary educa- 
tion cannot make satisfactory progress unless self-help 
is forthcoming. There is an evergrowing desire for 
more middle schools and a demand for more and better 
teachers and for better accommodation and equipment 
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in ezisting sciiools. It cannot be met from tbe present 
resources of Government. The Director of Public 
Instruction has recommended the levy of fees both 
in private and Government middle schools and the 
time is, perhaps, not distant when this will have to 
be done. States like Baroda, Cochin and Travancore, 
where primary education has made such rapid stride, 
have left not only both primary and middle school 
education to private effort, but even some high schools 
and colleges are run on the grant-in-aid basis. The 
expenditure on education in Baroda and Cochin States 
is therefore only liA and 16 . 3 per cent of their revenues 
whereas Mysore spends 17.1 percent but with less 
success. Mysore has perhaps to follow their example 
if it is to emulate them in the point of education and 
literacy. 

120. Female Kteracy is highest in the Civil and 
Military Station (26.2), due to the large element of 
Anglo-Indian and European populations, followed next 
by Bangalore City (25.4) and Mysore (hty (24.3). In 
the urban population of Districts, it is highest in the 
Tumkur District (21) with Shimoga District (20.2), 
Hassan District (19.5) and Kadur District (19.4) 
following closely behind. The lowest percentage of 
female literates in urban areas is in the Mysore 
District (12.2). In rural areas, female literacy is as 
low as 1.6 per cent in the Mysore District and 1.6 
per cent in the Mandya District, the highest percentages 
being in the Kadur District (3.4) and Shimoga (2.8) 
(Table 54). But on the whole, female literacy as we 
have already seen, has increased much more rapidly 
than male literacy, and this increase is noticeable more 
in urban than in rural areas. 

121. This progress in women’s education has had 
social repercussions. Women in general are taking 
a greater part in political, social and literary activities. 
They are now conscious of their rights and are no 
longer content to accept as a matter of course a status 
inferior to that of man. They are fighting for social 
justice as between man and woman and an increasingly 
large number of women are now employed as teachers, 
midwives, nurses and doctors. It is not so long ago 
that the first two women graduates of Mysore were 
hailed as something phenomenal. But now the Mysore 
University alone has produced 233 women graduates 
aiuce its inception and the number of such graduates 
at the last Convocation was 37. In the political 
field where there were only three women members 
in the Representative Assembly, there are now nine 
at the rate of one representative for each district, 
besides three other women representing special com- 
munities. There are two women in the Legislative 
CounciL There are women on the Board of Education, 
Distiiet Boards, Municipal Councils and other Public 
Bodies. Some have entered the legal profession and 
are Honorary Ma^strates. They are also to be found 
on several committees. Wom^ are organizing them- 
selves by starting Women’s Associations all over the 
State. Several have distinguished themselves in the 


literary field. They have recently acquired enhanced 
legal rights to property; and are now demanding 
a place on the Executive Council of His Highness the 
Maharaja. It would not be a matter for surprise, if 
following the modem practice of basing political claims 
on the strength of numbers, equal representation in 
all the services and on all public bodies is claimed on 
the ground that the female population is nearly equal 
to the male population. Furthermore, they demand 
that no venue of service or employment should be 
denied to them merely on the ground of sex and that 
they should have a special voice in all matters affecting 
women and children. But this movement is so far 
confined only to the towns and to the women who have 
received higher education, — and these mostly belong 
to the Brahmin, Muslim and Christian classes. It has 
also not grown militant yet, as the leaders of the 
movement are married women and mothers, and 
as marriage still continues to be the best career open to 
women. 

122. “ Literacy, ” it has been said, “ does not 
consist in reading and writing but in the use of reading 
and writing and it may even be added, of speaking 
and listening.” The main purpose of primary educa- 
tion is thus not even to secure permanent literacy but 
to equip the individual with the means to improve 
himself. How far our system of education has culti- 
vated this reading habit in the individual is partly 
indicated by the number of Reading Rooms and 
Libraries and by.the number of books in the vernacular 
published or purchased. The number of libraries and 
the money spent on them is disappointingly small. 
Except the Public Libraries in Bangalore and Mysore 
which are popular and increasingly made use of, there 
are very few libraries in the State. Thus, out of the 
28 aided by the Department of Education, 11 libraries 
are in Bangalore City, 4 in the Bangalore District, 1 in 
Mysore City, 4 in Mysore District, 6 in the Tumkur 
District and one each in Chikmagalur and Channagiri. 
The other Districts have no aided libraries even in 
District Headquarter towns. The grant for these 
libraries is less than Rs. 16,000 per ann uTo ; and a sum 
of Rs. 6,000 is provided for starting libraries in model 
villages of the State. A scheme of travelling libraries 
was tried sometime ago but was not persisted in. 
There is nothing like the Public Library movement as 
in Barcda. The expenditure on libraries and reading 
rooms is not proportionate to the total expenditure 
on' education, nor is it calculated to keep up the derire 
for knowledge and prevent the lapse into illiteracy. 
The growth in the number of printing presses and of 
newspapers and periodicals is also an indication of the 
growth of the reading habit. There are 44 printing 
presses including the two Government Presses at 
Bangalore and Mysore in addition to 138 presses which 
do only job work. There are 8 newspapers, 4 in 
Kannada, 2 in English, 1 in English and Kannada 
and 1 m Urdu ; and 73 periodicals of which 32 are 
in English, 26 in Kannada, 14 in Kannada and English 
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and 1 in Kannada, Urdu and English. They cannot 
he said to be inadequate. 

123. There are 76 adult night schools with a 
strength of 1,966 run by the Education Department. 
Certain individuals and organisations have recently 
devised methods for promoting quick literacy amongst 
adults, — ^notably Messrs. Devadu Karasimha Sastry, 
and B. Srikantayya, some students of the Maharaja’s 
College, and small batches of teachers under 
the auspices of the Mysore State Education 
League and the University Settlement. “Perhaps 
the most effective pre limin ary to the successful intro- 
duction of adult education would be to stimulate the 
desire for learning by providing vernacular literature 
of the right type, by promoting lectures and talks, 
by lantern lectures or preferably cinema films, by 
broadcasting and other such means.” A small sum 
of Es. 2,000 is spent for giving encouragement to authors, 
and prizes are also given for the best works. But this 
has failed to produce hterature of the type required. 
Some school text books are being published by the 
Department of Pubhc Instruction, but very little 
hterature is produced in the vernacular either in original 
or by translation. The only road to higher education 
or education in Western knowledge of all kinds, is 
still through English. There are many works of fiction 
and poetry in Kannada, but there are not many which 
add to the fund of knowledge. University Extension 
Lectures are arranged for educating the people m the 
mofussil, but these have not yet reached even the 
Taluk Headquarters. Some useful hand-books have 
been published by the University for carrying knowledge 
in simple Kannada to the home. Mr. B. M. Sivaramaiya, 
pleader, Kanjangud, works for the spread of usefnl 
knowledge among the masses by delivering lectures, 
broadcasting talks and exhibiting pictures. The 
Department of Public Health employs a lecturer 
equipped with lantern slides ; and the new Broadcasting 
Station established by the Government has educational 
propaganda on its programme. These are all moves 
in the right direction but have to be pursued with much 
more vigour and carried to the country-side instead 
of being confined to cities and towns. 

124. The low level of literacy of the country as a 
whole is due to the low level of the Hindus who form 
the bulk of the rural and agricultural classes. There 
is no hope of our attaining the standard set by 
Travancore or Cochin States or by the Brahmin com- 
munity in our own State, unless steps are taken to 
carry on an intensive drive amongst the Depressed 
Classes and the other Hindu castes, which, numeri- 
cally very large, contain so few literates that they 
cannot but bring down the percentage of hteracy of 
the whole State. 


Culture 

125. Literacy and education in modem knowledge 
are not the only signs of a people’s civilisation. Literacy 
assumed such importance only after the printing press 
made it possible for the written word to reach a wider 
public than the spoken word. As many sources of 
knowledge would be denied to an illiterate person under 
present conditions, it should be the endeavour of every 
progressive country that wishes to take its proper place 
in the world to advance literacy as rapidly as possible. 
In the meanwhile, so long as the bulk of the population 
remains illiterate, the spoken word must be made full 
use of for education. This was recognised by the 
ancient Hindus, who instructed the literate and the 
illiterate alike through the recitation of the Puranas 
and the performance of Harikathas—a. pecuharly South 
Indian Institution. This was responsible for the high 
level of culture even amongst the iUiterate rustics 
and women, and evoked the wonder and admiration 
of the Western student. For, the Vedas, the Upa- 
nishads and the Brahma Sutras may be the ultimate 
sources and authorities of Hinduism ; but it is the 
Eamayana, the Mahabharatha, the Bhagavata and 
the several Puranas and ItUhasas that the people listen 
to, that are still the hving forces moulding the character 
and culture of the Hindu. The invasions by the Moham- 
medans made no impression on this culture in Mysore, 
as the first invasion by Ala’-Ud-Din was but in the nature 
of a raid for big booty and merely resulted in vast 
destruction. The subsequent occupations by the Bija- 
pur and Mughal armies also succeeded only in making 
some converts to Islam. Even the usurpation by 
Haider and Tippu was too short-lived to bring about 
any permanent change. Officials in those days affected 
a Mohammedan style of dress, and spoke and wrote 
Urdu — ^the language of official business— which has left 
a legacy of Persian and Arabic words in our official 
jargon which goes by the name of Kannada. The impact 
of Western culture and Christianity in more recent 
times has also touched only the surface, and the bulk 
of the population remains unaffected. The Christians 
to-day form just over one per cent of the population and 
are mostly confined to the cities and towns. Those that 
are conversant with Enghsh are also mostly found in 
urban areas. The great mass of the people at large 
are leading their fives much as usual, unaffected either 
by Christianity or Western modes of fife and thought. 

126. But a change has been wrought by what 
may be called the Time Spirit. It has unsettled 
many things. There has been a period of indifference, 
if not actual contempt for old ways of life, whether 
based on sound or unsound foundations, a breaking 
away &om authority and discipline, and a spirit of 
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seif-assertion in tlie name of independence and Hberiy 
wiicli often degenerates into license. There is also 
manifest a spirit of desperation which takes no acconnt 
of conseqnences. Narrow ideals and narrow ambitions 
have cut the world into compartments and given rise 
to jealousies, suspicions and hatreds which are apparent 
no less in communal animosities than in the inter- 
national field. There is a migration from the villages 
into the towns,— it may be not of a very large number — 
but of those who contribute to the cultural Hfe of the 
villagers. Centres of culture on the banks of rivers 
are sadly neglected, bathing ghats are in disrepaic, 
temples have fallen into decay, choultries for travellers 
are used as residences, to'pes are over-grown with 
lantana and weUs are used for insanitary purposes. 
The recitors of Puranas have better audiences and can 
earn a better living in the town than in the country, 
and the cultural Itfe in the rural parts has in conse- 
quence deteriorated. The only salvation seems to lie 
either in attracting the cultured back to the villages 
or in rapid urbanisation. 

127. The development of Kannada language and 
literature received an impetus during the regime of 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, by the founding of the Kannada 
Sahitya Paiishat or the Kannada Literary Academy (1915) 
and the University of Mysore (1916). The Academy was 
started with the object of (1) publishing critical and 
authoritative editions of old works in Kannada, (2) 
compiling a Kannada-EngHsh Dictionary, (3) encourag- 
ing boola in Kannada in science and modem know- 
ledge with the necessary coining of scientific and 

. technical terms, (4) evolving new forms of literature, 

(5) keeping a careful watch on the standards and purity 
of the language and protecting them from corraption, 

(6) bringing together in periodical conferences workers 
in the several fields and (7) publishing a journal in 
frtrtherance of these objects. 

128. The Parishat was established in 1915 and cele- 
brated its Silver Jubilee in 1940, when an account was 
given of its activities during the 25 years. “ The annual 
conferences in different parts of Karnataka have unified 
the Kammdigas and inspired in them a love of the 
language. Several branches of the Parishat have been 
formed in every nook and comer of the country. The 
celebrations in these branches have given a new impetus 
to Kannada literature, and culture, and to science. Even 
women and children are being attracted towards the 
work of the Parishat by the establishment of Women’s 
and Children’s sections of the Parishat and by iustruc- 
tion in recitation and acting. , Two journals — a weekly 
and a quarterly — are being published in a press of its 
own. The Library and Reading Room attached to 
it are serving a useful purpose and the book exhibitions 
^e demonstrating to the public the new developments 
in Kannada Kterature. An Association of authors 
and a Dramatic Association are working imder the 
auspices of the Parishat. It is also paying attention 
to the development of the Kannada vocabulary to 
suit modem requirements, education in the vernacular. 


the development of style, and is laying emphasis on the 
necessity for works in prose and for the study of modern 
sciences and history. The study of political, economic 
and social problems are other fields of its activities. 
It has also devoted itself to the improvement of literacy 
and the dissemination of Kannada literature and cul- 
ture. The vernacular has now been accepted as the 
medium of instruction in the subjects of history, 
geography, mathematics and the sciences, and lectures 
in the vernacular have been delivered on the most 
abstruse aspects of modern science. The output of Kan- 
nada books is about 3,500 of which roughly speaking, 
1,000 deal with fiction, 700 with poetry and drama, 
400 with religion, 500 with educational subjects such 
as science and history, and 250 with biography.” The 
greatest service rendered by the Parishat is the impetus 
it has given to the movement for the unification of the 
Karnataka or the Kannada country which is now split 
up politically under several administrations. The 
Kannada people are made to feel that they are the 
children of a common mother, that they have a common 
heritage of Kannada language and literature and it is 
their duty to preserve this heritage untarnished 
and to develop it to the best of their ability. 
The University of Mysore was the first University to 
be founded by an Indian Ruler for the benefit of Indian 
people. His Highness the Maharaja said in his 
speech delivered at the first Convocation of the Univer- 
sity in 1918, “I feel that I should acknowledge on this 
public occasion a debt of gratitude from myself and 
my people to Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the Dewan of my 
State. It was chiefly his patriotism, his enthusiasm 
and his unflinching advocacy which converted what 
was once little more than a dream of the future into a 
living creation, and his name will always be remembered, 
above all others, as the man to whom our University 
owes its being. ” Among the aims and aspirations of 
the University .set forth by His Highness are — (1) the 
special encouragement to Kannada Literature, and to 
the other vernaculars of Southern India, provided for 
in the University Scheme, and (2) the diffusion of 
knowledge by lectures and publications among those 
sections of the people who cannot participate in the 
regular University courses. 

129. I have followed the example set by my prede- 
cessor Rajtweuaprosate M. Venkatesa Iyengar — ^himself 
one of the greatest modem writers in Kannada — of 
giving in Appendix V to this Report, an account of the 
development of Kannada Literature. Rajasevasakta 
B. M. Srikantiya, another great writer and a discerning 
student of Kannada and English literature alike, has 
been good enough to write the account. The most 
noticeable developments are the short story and the 
novel, and literary criticism in prose and the experi- 
ments in blank verse and several indigenous metres in 
lync poetry. Drama, too, has broken away from the 
ancient trammels both in form and matter. Several 
plays have been written on the Greek model; and 
Uherties have been taken even with the Pwranic stories. 
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Biograpliy is well represented, but books on history, 
philosophy and science have yet to gain ground. A 
great gain is the fact that the literary language has 
become fairly uniform all over the Karnataka. There 
can be no doubt that there has been a renaissance in 
Kannada literature, and that the old and the young 
alike are moved with a spirit of love and service to 
their mother tongue. 

130. This spirit is manifest not only in the field 
of literature but in that of art as well. Two fortunate 
circumstances have contributed to this result,— the 
existence of the kingdom of Mysore, and a succession 
of Kings who have been devotees and patrons of Art. 
Indian Courts have generally given encouragement to 
Art. Vijayanagar was the last of such Hindu Empires. 
The Courts of Tanjore and Mysore carried on this 
tradition, but with the extinction of the Kingdom of 
Tanjore, the sole responsibility fell on the shoulders of 
Mysore. Krishnaraja Wodeyar III was a munificent 
patron of Art and Literature. The British took over the 
Administration from 1831 to 1881. Whatever may be 
the works of utility which the British carried out, the 
cultural life of the people did not receive much atten- 
tion during the period. With the Rendition of the 
Kingdom to Sri Chamaraja Wodeyar began a new life. 
He was a great patron of music, the drama and danc- 
ing ; and artists not only from Mysore, but from all 
parts of India flocked to his Court. 

131. Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV was himself a man 
of fine and catholic taste and left every branch of Art 
richer than he found it. The palace band and orchestra 
both in the Eastern and Western styles of music are 
the envy and the admiration of visitors to Mysore. 
Musicians with any pretensions to talent— whether of 
Mysore or of any part of the world —were always sure 
of recognition and patronage. 

132. We can, however, show a better record in 
the field of painting, sculpture and architecture. The 
destruction of the old palace by fire in 1897 gave an 
opportunity to the Maharaja to build the new palace ; 
and he utihsed it to make the new palace a store-house 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting. He brought 
together workmen from all parts of India to build the 
palace, which stands as an outstanding example of 
Indo-Saracenic Art. Mysore sculptors and painters 


Kke Venkatappa, Keshavaiya and others were 
given patronage. The best sculptors of India 
wrought the beautiful images on the pillars and 
elsewhere. And the famous Ravivarma was one of 
the artists commissioned to decorate the walls of 
the palace. 

133. His late Highness lived a fuE and many-sided 
life and wanted his subjects to do likewise. Music 
in the palace was broadcast to the people and loud- 
speakers were installed at the palace gates. The art 
gallery and the treasures of sculpture and painting 
in the palace were open to the public ; the magnificent 
pageantry of the Dasara procession which was a perfect 
piece of art with its blending of colour, its orderliness 
and attention to the minutest detail, was designed to 
add to the aesthetic life of the people and not as an 
exhibition of vanity. The beautiful buildings and 
gardens m Mysore and Bangalore— some of them 
constructed and laid out from his private purse — 
nourished this aesthetic life. 

134. The people of Mysore are noted for their 
refinement, courtesy and generous hospitality. Those 
in the Cities have a reputation for being well-dressed 
and the characteristic lace turban affected by the 
Mysorean is known all over India. Changes there 
have been, of course, in the mode of dress both of men 
and women during the last 60 or 70 years, as will be 
apparent from the photographs of persons appearing 
in this volume. But the Mysorean has been well- 
dressed at all times, according to the prevailing 
standards. Both the boys and the girls in the old 
photographs look better nourished and physically 
better developed. The decadence in physique in the 
present generation is perhaps the price one has to 
pay for modern civilisation. The Mysore girl is sought 
after in marriage by the neighbouring provinces 
as she is well known for. her delicacy and refinement. 
Dr. ' Metcalfe, the Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University, said: “Our object first of all is to make 
our ' students men, secondly genUmm and then if we 
can, to make them gentlemen capable of making 
their way in the world.” Mysoreans trained in this 
ideal have made not only their way hut made their 
mark in the world and have brought honour to 
Mysore. 
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ECONOMIC AND OCCUPATIONAL 


135. The Census, as a Piofeseor of Statistics recent- 
ly put it, is a mass production of statistics. It mdi- 
cates the general trends of many social and econoimc 
forces. It does not gather all the details that a special- 
ist may require. Nor does the Census Report draw 
all the conclusions that it may be possible to draw 
from the recorded statistics. It merely opens out new 
and useful hues of thought. It never claims to be 
exhaustive, and does not endeavour to replace the 
spedahst. It is for the spedahst to make further 
permutations and combinations of the Census statistics; 
supplement them, if necessary, from other sources, 
and perhaps from his own investigations, and brmg 
out a speoiahsed product. 

136. The problem that confronts India, as akeady 
stated, is the too rapid growth of population out- 
strippmg the development of resources. We, m Mysore, 
are still far from the congested conditions in Bengal 
or in the Indo-Gangetic valley or m the strip of the 
West Coast comprised in Cochin and Travancore 
States. The equihbrium of population is reached when 
it is bound to declme after that. This is said to have 
happened m the Indo-Gangetic valley. The op t im um 
population is the population that can be supported by 
a country in coiofoit without lowering the standard 
of livmg. This is a very difficult point to determine, 
as the standards vary from country to country. That 
the standard m India and m Mysore is low is admitted 
on all hands, though no detahed mvestigations have 
been conducted in Mysore, apart from the study of 
certam individual family budgets in Kolar Gold Fields, 
by Mr. M. A, Sreenivasan (at present Controller of 
Supplies, South India Circle), and m Bangalore City 
and Mysore City by Messrs. C. Narasimha Murthy 
(now, private Secretary to the Dewan) and R. K. 
Snnivasan. Government have now ordered an 
enquiry into the economic conditions of rural famihes 
in about 260 villages ah over the State, and it 
is expected to yield useful results. At the same 
time, it must be realised that we have not yet fully 
developed our resources. Indeed, we are just on the 
threshold of industrialisation; and agricultural pro- 
duction has not been effectively improved. The com- 
peUmg pressure of population on the land will bring 
this about, more than any amount of propaganda, 
as it has done in Chma, and nearer home, m Cochin 
and Travancore. That the pressure is not unbearably 
heavy yet in Mysore is shown by the fact, that indus- 
trial labour is still coming from outside Mysore, though 
at the same time, it may be partly due to the Mysore 
population being more conservative and loath to leave 
the land and the home for another avocation away 
from the home, however lucrative, Mysore, perhaps, 
can support a larger population and it may perhaps, 
even need a larger population, at least m certain parts 
of the State as in the Malnad, to develop its natural 


resources. We seem to be far away from the optimum 
population and certainly from the equilibrium of popu- 
lation. But these are imes of investigation that should 
be fqllowed up by speciahsts. 

Occupational Distribution 

137. The “Production of raw materials” still 
supports 76 7 per cent of the population--75 9 per 
cent depending on “exploitation of ammals and vegeta- 
tion”, and the rest on the “exploitation of minerals,” 
The “preparation and supply of matenal substances” 
supports another 13*4 per cent, of which, “ industry ” 
supports 7 6 per cent, “ trade” 4*9 per cent and “ trans- 
port” *9 per cent. Miscellaneous occupations support 5 2 
percent, of which, “insufficiently described occupations ” 
form 3*7 per cent, persons engaged m “domestic 
service ” and unproductive occupations, ” and 
“ persons living on their income ” constituting the rest, 
“ Pubho Admmistration ” and “ Liberal Arts ” support 
only 4*7 per cent, of which 2*1 per cent are engaged in 
“ Professions and Liberal Arts, ” 1*9 per cent in “Pubhc 
Administration and the balance of *7 per cent in the 
“ Pubhc Force.’’ The country is still thus prepondera- 
tmgly agricultural. “Pasture and Agriculture” forms 
the means of hvelihood — prmcxpal or subsidiary — of 
the largest number of persons. Considering the means 
of hvehhood by Orders, next to “Pasture and Agricul- 
ture,” “trade of other sorts” or petty trade provides 
the means of livelihood to 2*1 per cent of the popula- 
tion, “textiles” to 1*8 per cent, “industries of dress 
and the toilet” to 1*4 per cent and “miscellaneous and 
undefined industries” to 1 per cent. Considered by 
Groups, the “cultivating owners’* form the biggest 
group (61*1 per cent) followed by ‘ ‘ agricultural labourers,’* 
(4*2 per cent), “market gardeners” (2*9 per cent), 
“tenant cultivators” (2*8 per cent), “labourers and 
workmen” (3 per cent), “general store-keepers and 
shop-keepers” (1*9 per cent), “cotton spinners and 
weavers” (1*1 per cent) and “servants of Indian States” 
(1*1 per cent). Leas than one percent, or less than 
60,000 persons depend for their hvehhood on the other 
Groups (Table 61 and Diagram 3). 

138. As compared with 1931, and taking only the 
workers into consideration, there is an accession of 
strength to the groups ‘ cultivating owners,* ‘tenant 
cultivators* and ‘market gardeners’ and a reduction 
under ‘agricultural labourers* and ‘non-cultivating 
proprietors’— which is all to the good, as it mdicatea 
that more owners have taken to actual cultivation, 
that agricultural labourers have been absorbed either 
as tenants or cultivSitors, that the land is passing from 
non-cultivating proprietors to cultivating owners, and 
that the lucrativeness of market-gardening is being 
increasingly realised. Gold mining is also engaging 
more workers. There is a decrease on the other hand. 
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under industry, trade and transport. Textiles, basket 
maldng, ceramics, oil crushing, rice-pounding and 
flour ^ grinding, industries of dress and the toilet, 
washing and cleaning, hair-dressing, and working in 
precious metals — all contribute to the decrease under 
industries. Those showing improvement are the 
leather, wood, metal, food, building and miscellaneous 
industries, brick and tile making, the manufacture of 
sugar and tobacco, tailors, milliners and dress makers 
and scavengers. The big fall in the number of persons 
engaged in transport is accounted for by the fall in 
transport by road, mostly bullock-cart transport. 
The large number of lorries and buses plying on the 
roads is responsible for this. There were only 530 
motor vehicles of all kinds in 1921. They increased to 
1,929 in 1931 (9,33 buses, 159 lorries, 829 cars and 
8 motor cabs) and to 3,950 in 1941 (624 buses, 572 
lorries, 2,668 cars and 86 motor cabs). How hard 
the villager, to whom hiring of carts was a very import- 
ant subsidiary source of income, has been hit, will be 
realised when we know that this decrease is in spite 
of the large increase in the number of persons employed 
as labourers on roads and bridges, on railway construc- 
tion and maintenance and on transport by rail and 
other mechanical transport who are all clubbed together 
as persons engaged in ‘‘Transport.” Under trade, 
trade in textiles, in foodstuffs, in dairy products, eggs and 
poultry and in fodder and fuel, show decreases whereas 
large increases are found in the number of persons 
engaged in hotels, cafes and restaurants, dealing in 
fruits and vegetables, trade in means of transport, 
miscellaneous trades and general store keepers and 
shop-keepers. More persons are now employed in 
‘Public Administration and Liberal Arts.’ Under 
“Professions and Liberal Arts”, there are increases 
in all the Orders — Religion, Law, Medicine, Instruction, 
and Letters, Arts and Sciences. There are increases 
likewise under “Miscellaneous occupations”. Per- 
sons living on their income are now more than in 1931, 
but fewer in all the other classes — ^the largest decrease 
being under “Domestic Service” which was rather 
inflated in the last Census (Table 62). 

Agriculture 

139. Technical progress in farming methods has 
been so rapid that the world’s requirements can now be 
met by a smaller number of farmers. The countries faced 
with poorer prospects of farming are therefore concen- 
trating more and more upon fostering industries in the 
towns. But in Mysore, in spite of the Agricul- 
tural Department having demonstrated the advantages 
of better seeds, better implements, better manures 
and better methods of cultivation, these have not been 
applied so intensively by the people as to effectively 
increase production. In the Malnad districts, the 
yield of paddy per acre is still as low as 5^ ^cMas in 
Harasimharajapura and 3^ pallas in Nagar, the maxi- 
mum being reached in Sringeri (11| pallas) and Kumsi 


(14^ ^llas). The highest yield is in Holenarasipur 
Taluk (19|' pallas) and the poorest in Heggaddevan- 
kote (2 pallas). Chitaldrug is the poorest District for 
paddy, the minimum and maximum being 2^ joallas 
and 10 pallas. In the other districts, the minimnTn 
and maximum are 4 pallas and 19 pallas, respectively. 
Sugarcane yields per acre are low in Tmnkur (8*93 tons), 
Holenarasipur (8*80 tons) and Charmagiri (8 * 03 tons). 
The average yueld in the other districts is 25 tons, the 
maximum yields being 51 tons in Gundlupet, 46|- tons 
in Kunigal, 46 tons in Mandya, 45 tons in TirthahaUi 
and 37^ tons in Gudibanda. The yield of dry ragi 
varies from 3 to 5 pallas per acre, SannahaUi from 6 
to 8 maunds and Doddahatti from 15 to 20 Maunds. As 
regards the other crops, the present standard yields 
are the same as in 1918, viz., 2 pallas of horsegram per 
acre, the only exceptions being Channarayapatna and 
Manjarabad where it is as high as 5 and 4 pallas, res- 
pectively ; and 3 pallas of jola per acre — ^the yield 
going up to 6 pallas in the Kadur District.^ (A 
paUa is equal to 100 seers and a maund is equal to 
24 lbs.) 

140. There has, of course, been no change since 
1881 in the area of the State, which remains at 29,458 
square miles or nearly 189 lakhs acres. More than half 
of this (99 lakhs acres) is unculturable. Out of the other 
half, the area under occupancy and the cropped area 
went on increasing with the growth of population, 
though not proportionately, up to 1931, but both have 
decreased since then. The occupied area which was 45 * 44 
lakhs acres in 1881 reached the maximum, 83*57 lakhs in 
1931-32 and was reduced to 78 * 19 in 1938-39 — the latest 
year for which figures are available — and the cropped 
area, which was 43*54 lakhs acres in 1881 reached the 
maximum, 66*46 lakhs in 1930-31 and was only 63*06 
lakhs in 1938-39. An incresingly large area of occupied 
land is not being cropped, the xmcropped area which 
was less than 2 lakhs in 1881 increasing to 20 lakhs 
in 1923-24. Even in 1938-39, it was more than 15 
lakhs. The State cannot afford to have a large extent 
of culturable occupied land lying fallow (Table 63 — 
Map 14). 

141. Out of a total cropped area of 63 lakhs acres, 
52 lakhs are under food crops, of which ragi, jola 
and paddy are the most important. The largest area 
under ragi was in 1895-96 (26 lakhs acres) and 
under paddy in 1899-1900 (nearly 9 lakhs). Ragi 
now occupies 22 lakhs acres and jola and paddy about 
7 lakhs each (Map 15). The total area under food 
crops which was 38 lakhs in 1881, has increased by 
only 37 per cent, to 52 lakhs in 1941, whereas the 
population has increased by m'ore than 75 per cent 
(Table 64). 

142. Treating the whole State as a unit for agri- 
cultural production, the figures of rail-borne and road- 
borne trafS-c should help us to ascertain its deficits and 
surpluses in respect of agricultural production. These 
reveal (1) a deficit to the value of more than a crore of 
rupees under fogd crops — 50 lakhs under paddy, 40 
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lukh-S under grams and pulses, and 15 lakhs under 
wheat, (2) a deficit of raw cotton and Indian piece- 
goods to the value of another crore of rupees per 
gnTm in — 4:0 laMis under raw cotton and 60 lakhs under 
Indian piece-goods and (3) an exportable surplus of 
copra, colfee, arecanut, cardamom, 3 aggery, oil seeds 
vegetables and fruits The mam problems of Mysore 
agriculture, therefore, are how to mcrease the production 
of paddy, gram and cotton to meet the country’s 
recjuirements and how to increase the production of 
exportable crops to compensate for the large imports. 

143. The State has to depend in an ever-mcreasmg 
measure, on outside supplies of food, as the production 
of food crops has not kept pace with the growth of 
population. The export of ragi has dwindled con- 
siderably both m quantity and value duimg the last 
ten years as the result of increased local consumption. 
The annual import of rice into Mysore to the value of 
100 lakhs of rupees every year is an alarmmg dram 
on the wealth of the State. The Director of Agri- 
culture, Rajasevaprasdkta T. 6. Rama Iyer, recommends 
the use of improved selections of paddy, both in the 
Maidan and in the Malnad, for increasing production 
in the existing paddy areas; and the extension of 
the area under paddy by the cultivation of dry-land 
paddy 

144. The decrease m the area under food crops is 
made up to a certain extent, by an increase in the area 
under some commercial crops like groundnut, cocoanut, 
sugarcane, til and tobacco. But as the total area 
cropped, takmg food crops and commercial crops 
together, is gomg down, there can be no doubt that 
the agncultural position is detenoratmg (Table 65). 

145. The State is constantly ahve to its responsi- 
bilities in this matter. Durmg the Regency of Dewan 
Punuah, 300 lakhs were spent on irrigation works, 
mainly for the repairs of the old channels and tanks, 
which had fallen into ruin during the reigns of Hyder 
and Tippu. Another sum of 304 lakhs was spent 
between 1831 and 1866. After the formation of the 
Public Works Department in 1866, a further 623 lakhs 
were spent in a period of 20 years. Between 1856 and 
1881, the sum spent on original imgation works was 
26 lakhs. More than 11^ crores of rupees were thus 
spent on irrigation works alone from 1799, the year 
of Tippu’s death, to the year of the Rendition in 1881. 
Prom the Rendition to the year 1921, in a penod of 
40 years, 627 lakhs were devoted to irngation This 
policy of spending large sums of money on works of 
irrigation has been continued during the last two 
decades also, the most outstanding work being the 
Krishnarajasagar Dam across the Cauvery, the second 
largest reservoir in India, costing 2.6 crores, with a 
storage capacity of nearly 44,000 million cubic feet, 
and designed to irrigate 126,000 acres. The canals are 
expected to cost another two crores. 

146. There were 2,867 major tanks and 20,857 
minor tanks in 1941 irrigating 6,89 lakhs acres. Table 
66 contains a list of only those tanks and reservoirs 


which cost about or more than one lakh of rupees each, 
and irrigate 1,000 or more acres each, constructed m 
recent years. A sum of more than 192 lakhs has been 
spent only on 41 such large reservoirs irrigating nearly 

70.000 acres. There are about 50 nver-fed channels 
in the State, 1,605 miles in length, irrigating an area 
of nearly two lakhs of acres Most of these are in the 
south of the State and are connected with the Cauvery 
and its tributaries. The waters of the Tunga-Bhadra 
have not so far been utihsed on account of certain 
phjnsical and financial difficulties The sharing of the 
waters of this river among the Mysore, Madras, 
Hyderabad and Bombay Governments, is now under 
consideration. Table 67 gives details of the length 
of the channels drawn from rivers and the areas 
irrigated by each. It has been estimated that it will 
require another 10 crores of rupees for fully developing 
the permissible imgation trom rivers. 

147. There are more than 40,000 wells, irrigating 
more than 80,000 acres. The imgation from this 
source is prevalent mostly m the Kolar, Tumkur, 
Bangalore and Chitaldrug Districts The imgation 
from talapanges or springs, in the aiea to the east of 
a line drawn from Koratagere to Hin yur and on to 
Molakalmuru, is still awaiting development on modem 
lines. As the resources of many agriculturists do 
not permit of their sinking large bore-wells or instal- 
ling electric pumps with their own money or borrowed 
capital, Government may consider the desirability of 
following the example of the United Provinces, 
where such water is raised at Government cost and 
sold to the agricultunsts at a fixed rate per 1,000 
gallons. The largest areas imgated from ram water 
are in the Shimoga and Kadur Districts. 

148. The irrigated area reached 11 lakhs of acres 
in 1941, constituting more than one-sixth of the area 
cultivated, as compared to 9| lakhs m 1911. Under 
channels especially, it is now double of what it was 
in 1911, having moreased from 118,000 acres to 

253.000 acres. Roughly speakmg, out of the 11 lakhs 
acres irrigated, 6 lakh? are under tanks, 2 lakhs under 
channels, 1 ]akh under wells and 2 lakhs are fed from 
other sources (Table 68). 

149. Among dry crops, the largest scope in the 
State now is for cotton. Till 15 years ago, the quantity 
of raw cotton exported was about three times the 
quantity imported Owing to the development of the 
cotton mills, the position has now been reversed and 
durmg the last ten years, the quantity of raw cotton 
imported was nearly three times the quantity exported. 
The area under cotton which was 99,000 acres and 

110.000 acres, respectively, in 1913-14 and 1914-16, went 
down however in 1938-39 to 84,000 acres. This reduction 
has to be stopped. There is also a large import of pulses, 
particularly togan, valued at several lakhs of rupees 
from Northern India. The Director of Agriculture 
recommends the inter-cropping of short dmation ragi and 
M.A. II cotton or togari as a means of utilising the 
huge area under ragi for the production of the much 
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needed cotton and togari and for more than doubling 
the income per acre of dry land. The succeps of dry- 
farming as a lucrative calling, he thinks, lies in the 
extension of inter-cropping. He also recommends better 
methods of cultivation of Asiatic cotton on black 
cotton soils and the introduction more extensively of 
American cotton on red sod, not only to stop the 
import of cotton, but to create a surplus as the years 
go by. 

150. The production and distribution of foodstuffs 
from other parts of India have improved owing to the 
construction of irrigation works, railways and roads. 
This is a great achievement, but when we look at the 
state of nutrition of the people as a whole, we find 
small reason for being content with existing economic 
standards of life. It has been estimated that, on an 
average, in the whole of India, 39 per cent of the popu- 
lation is well nourished, 41 per cent poorly nourished 
and 20 per cent very badly nourished. Milk, even when 
skimmed, is a valuable addition to the usual diet of 
children in Southern India. “If every growing child 
in India could have a pint and every adult half a pint 
of milk daily in addition to their present diet, the 
physique and health of the people would undergo 
nothing short of a revolution” says Sir John Meagaw. 
“ But it is useless to tell people to drink more milk or 
eat more fruit and vegetable unless we can show them 
how these articles can be obtained in addition to and 
not instead of part of the usual diet. Many people 
cannot obtain even enough rice and other bulky cheap 
food to satisfy their hunger. The increasingly gro-^ing 
population adds greatly to the difficulty of providing 
an adequate supply of food”. 

151. There is not much difference in the fertility 
of the soil between one part of the State and another. 
The main distinction is between the black cotton soils 
in portions of ■^le Shimoga, Chitaldrug and Kadur 
Districts in the north and a portion of the Mysore 
District in the south on the one hand ; the laterite 
soils in the Malnad on the other; and the generally 
prevailing red soil in the rest of the Sta-te. These 
differences, however, coupled with the difference in 
rainfall, have given rise to the prevalence of certain 
crops in certain regions as Map 15 will show. In a 
preponderatingly agricultural country like India and 
where agriculture depends so largely upon rainfall, 
experts have found that the growth of population is 
very closely related to good harvests. A bad harvest 
may not really kill off people by starvation. The 
year 1924 witnessed both famines and floods in Mysore 
due to scanty or no rainfall in certain areas and heavy 
rains in the Ghats ; but there were practically no deaths 
due to starvation. A bad harvest however affects 
vitality and the power of reproduction. We may now 
examine how the soil and rainfall have affected the 
populations and the economic conditions in different 
parts of the State. 

152. The main crops of the Malnad are rice and 
areca. They are, as a matter of fact, the only crops 


in Tirthahalli and Nagar Taluks which are in the 
heart of the Malnad and which receive the highest 
rainfall. Rice is a crop which must be cultivated by 
the indigenous population and so is areca in a large 
measure, though it may require seasonal labour from 
below the Ghats. The decline in the indigenous popu- 
lation would therefore seriously affect the agricultural 
production in these two Taluks. The population in 
the Nagar Taluk which was 44,000 in 1881 is now 33,000 
and that of TirthahaUi which was 57,000 is now 65,000. 
The area under rice; we find, is reduced from 62,000 
acres in 3920-21 to 56,000 in 1937-38 and that under 
areca from 9,400 in 1930-31 to 9,100 in 1937-38. Other 
crops peculiar to the Malnad are coffee, tea, cardamom 
and pepper and they are responsible for large immigrant 
labour. None of these is grown in the Shimoga or 
Nagar Malnad. They are confined to the Kadur 
District and Manjarabad and Belur Taluks in the 
Hassan District. Tea and pepper are grown only in 
Manjarabad, Mudgere and Koppa ; cardamom in 
these taluks and in Chikmagalur ; and coffee in the 
above four Taluks and Tarikere and Belur. The 
prosperity of these Taluks depends, therefore, as much 
on the state of these commercial crops and their prices, 
as on the state of the staple crops, rice and areca. 
There are now less than 400 acres of pepper in the whole 
region. The planting of tea was taken up in the year 
1915 and now covers 4,000 acres. The area under coffee 
was the highest in the year 1882-83 with 145,000 
acres. It is now 100,000 acres. Competition from 
other markets and violent fluctuations in prices have 
been largely responsible for the vicissitudes of coffee 
and areca in the State. It has been calculated that 
coffee and areca do not pay if their price is less than 
Rs. 10 per maund. But there have been years in which 
prices were as low as Rs. 6-12-0 per maund of 25 lbs. 
in the case of areca andRs. 7-3-0 per maund of 28 lbs. 
in the case of coffee. The cost of cultivation of areca 
has also grown up with the growing dependence of 
the cultivator on outside labour and to some extent on 
the prevalence of Koleroga, a disease peculiar to 
areca in the Malnad. Cardamom is the only crop that 
is sailing on the tide of prosperity. The area has grown 
from year to year, rmtil it has now reached 22,000 
acres. 

153. There are no industries and manufactures 
in any of these Malnad Taluks and the only important 
trading centres are TirthahaUi, Sagar and Shiralkoppa 
which form the gateway to the Malnad. The pros- 
perity of the Malnad Taluks therefore depends upon 
the state of agriculture, the prices realised for agri- 
cultural produce and the number, education and health 
of the indigenous population. The contribution of 
the Malnad to the wealth of the State is not 
commonly realised. We are led away by the 
phenomenal development of irrigation under the 
Cauvery and its tributaries. 46.4 per cent of the area 
under rice, 59.8 under arecanut and 15.7 under sugar- 
cane, and the entire area under coffee, tea, cardamom 
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and pepper are in the Malnad. It is the forests of the 
Malnad and the Semi-malnad Taluks that produce the 
moat valuable timber and sandalwood. The area of 
the Malnad as compared to the Maidan may be small 
and the population of the Malnad smaller, but it contri- 
butes very largely to the resources of the State and we 
cannot afford to neglect it or its people. Another 
mistaken impression is that the Kolar District has 
the largest area irrigated by tanks and that it is the 
tanks in this and in the other districts in the Maidan 
generally that require the greatest attention. As a 
matter of fact, it is the Shimoga District that has the 
largest number of tanks and the largest area irrigated 
by tanks, the Kadur District taking the second place. 
It is unfortunate %at the cropped irrigated area in the 
]\[alnad Taluks of these two districts has been generally 
dech m'ng from decade to decade. 

154. Cultivation in the Malnad requires large 
capital and labour and has given rise to large landed 
proprietors on the one hand and a class of agricultural 
labourers on the other. There is no room there for 
the sTna.11 land-holder who owns and cultivates his 
own land. The labour problem was not so acute 
formerly as there was a system of serfs attached to the 
lands, and the landlords looked upon these serfs as 
more or less members of their families. The famine 
of 1878 compelled the landlords and the serfs to shift 
for themselves and this resulted in the migration of the 
labourers. It was found difficult later on to get them 
back to the lands they had left. The human tie, too, 
had been severed and could not be restored. The 
development of the Maidan has also reacted on the 
Malnad by retaining to itself the labour population, 
formerly migrating to the Malnad. There is even now 
a seasonal migration of Maidan labour to the portion 
of the Malnad bordering on the Maidan. But the 
Malnad more to the west has to look to South Canara 
and North Canara for its labour. The improvement 
of communications, too, has brought problems in its 
train. It has increased the wants of the people, and 
helped to drain away money from the Malnad for 
being spent outside the area. The money economy, 
which has gradually replaced the barter system, has 
given rise to the problem of the indebtedness of the 
Malnad raiyats, which has increased alarmingly since 
1911. 

155. The decrease in the population has resulted 
in the cropped area in the Malnad diminishing ; and 
as the area under non-food crops has increased, the 
reduction under food crops is much more than the 
general decline. The area under rice has fallen from 
1.85 lakhs to 1.72 lakhs acres, all the Taluks contri- 
buting to this decrease — some in a larger degree and 
some in a lesser. It is only Manjarabad that has 
increased its non-food crops while retaining the area 
under food crops. Koppa, Narasimharajapura and 
Srmgeri have suffered a severe set back both under 
food and non-food crops. AH the other Taluks are 
alike in showing an improvement under non-food crops 


and a worsening under food crops (Table 69). It is the 
same story m the case of the Semi-malnad Taluks — a 
decline in the total cropped area and an improvement in 
the area under non-food crops, showing that the- food 
crops have had to make way for the non-food crops. 
The area under rice and ragi have gone down in all the 
Taluks- except rice in Chikmagalur and Shimoga. The 
rise in the acreage under jola has partly made up for 
the fall dnder ragi. But on the whole, the food position 
has worsened (Table 70). 

156. This tendency to contract the area under 
cultivation and to replace food with non-food crops 
is discernible all over the State including the Maidan, 
except in Bangalore and Kolar Districts. Three points 
deserve notice — the area under rice has gone down 
in all the Districts except in the Mysore and Mandya 
Districts ; there is a much larger area now than former- 
ly under jola, making up for the loss under ragi and rice ; 
and the area under non-food crops has considerably 
increased (Table 71 Map 16). 

157. These facts show how natural conditions like 
hills and forests and an excessive rainfall .as in the 
Malnad can bring about a diminution in population, 
and how a diminishing population in its turn can affect 
the prosperity of the country by reducing productioq, 

■ especially in food crops. It must be remembered that 
only a sixth* of the cultivated area in the State is 
irrigated and of this irrigated area more than two-fifths 
is in the Malnad. The Shimoga District alone contains 
2.47 lakhs acres of irrigated land out of a total of 
10.57 lakhs for the State, and the Kadur District 
contains another 1.23 lakhs; and the major part of 
this area is under paddy. It would be a calamity of 
the first magnitude if production of such a large area 
is reduced, because of a dwindling population. This 
problem faces us only in the Malnad. The cause is 
well known, namely, the prevalence,, of Malaria. The 
remedies are also equally well known but in many 
cases are impracticable in application. This is an 
instance of the case, already referred to, of a scanty 
population being itself the cause of making it scantier. 
A vicious circle is created — ^Malaria reduces the popu- 
lation and a reduced population makes it more and 
more difficult to fight Malaria and the encroachment 
by the jungle and wild beasts. A dense population on 
the other hand, can withstand the ravages of Malaria. 
Bengal is the most malarial as well as the 
most densely populated Province. In spite of the 
large number of deaths from Malaria, the very density 
of the population not only keeps up the numbers but 
actually adds to them, the increase in the last decade 
being more than 20 per cent. That the Malnad also 
can be conquered has been demonstrated by the rise 
of the town of Bhadravati— in what was part of the 
jungle and in the new colony at Jog that is springing 
up. But nature will yield only to determined action 
and not to half-hearted measures. 

158. Coming now to the Maidan Taluks where the 
population has generally increased by more than the 
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average for tlie State and has doubled itself in some 
areas, we see other causes at work. The Tuinkur 
and Chitaldrug Districts which have both doubled 
their populations are the healthiest in the State. The 
scanty rainfall has created a hardy population. There 
is no rainfed irrigation, and channel irrigation is almost 
unknown. In some cases, the precarious supply from 
tanks has to be supplemented from wells, and in others 
the lands are irrigated entirely from wells. The Chital- 
drug District has the least extent under irrigation, — 
only *80 lakh acres out of a total cultivated extent 
•of 11.42 lakhs acres in the District. The wars of the 
18th century, the insurrections in the beginning of 
the 19th century and the great famine of 1877-78 had 
.affected these two Districts most, so much so, the 
area was practically denuded of its population. A 
settled Government, a healthy climate and the absence 
of epidemics in the last two decades, have accelerated 
the growth of population. In both the Districts there 
are large areas of cultivable land, Chitaldrug ha.ving 
15.86 lakhs acres for a rural population of only 6.44 
lakhs and Tumkur having 14.23 lakhs acres for a 
population of 8.92 lakhs. It is in these Districts also 
that the cultivated area works out to more than one acre 
per capita, — ^to nearly 1.8, as a matter of fact, in Chital- 
drug. The average holding is much larger than in 
.any other part of the State and the peasantry is generally 
healthy and prosperous. The proportion of rural to 
urban is also much higher in these Districts 
than elsewhere. In the matter of industries and trade, 
these two Districts are the least industriahsed — orga- 
nised industry being non-existent in the Tunikur 
District ; and Davangere and Chitaldrug Towns being 
the only two industrial centres in the Chitaldrug Dis- 
trict. But these areas contain or are contiguous to 
some important trading centres like Davangere and 
Birur, Tiptur and Arsikere. The cultivation of commer- 
cial crops has nowhere attained such proportions as in 
the Chitaldrug District and in the adjoining parts of 
Shimoga, Kadur and Tumkur Districts. The area 
under non-food crops has increased from 1 . 09 lakhs 
acres to 1.68 in Tumkur, from 1.69 to 2.48 in 
Chitaldrug, from 1.52 to 1.87 in Kadur and from 
*49 to .82 in Shimoga between 1910-11 and 1939-40. 
The people in these areas are also noted for their keen 
business acumen. 

159. The Kolar and Bangalore Districts present 
the refreshing spectacle of a welcome increase in the 
area cropped, amidst the general scene of a diminishing 
area, in spite of the increase in agricultural population. 
That is because the pressure of population is heaviest 
in the Bangalore District and parts of the Kolar District. 
'The population of the Bangalore District rose ftom 5.24 
lakhs in 1881 to 10.44 lakhs in 1941. 7.71 lakhs 
acres out of a cultivable extent of 9.05 were cropped 
in 1938-39. The area under food crops increased from 


5.81 to 6.70 lakhs acres; under non-food from .87 
to 1 . 26, and the total from 6 . 68 to 7 . 95. In the Kolar 
District, the population rose from 4.81 to 8.37 lakhs. 
Here, too, the cropped area rose from 5.48 lakhs acres 
to 6.24 lakhs acres — the areas both under food and 
non-food crops showing increases. The existence of 
three large Cities in these Districts has stimulated the 
demand for agriculture and dairy products like fruits 
and vegetables, milk, curds, ghee, eggs, etc., and en- 
sured good markets and prices. The caste of Tliigalars — 
whose equals perhaps it is difficult to find in the inten- 
sive growing of vegetables, fruits, flowers, etc., — are 
practically confined to these Districts. The cropped area 
barely works out to three-quarters of an acre per capita 
of even the rural population in those Districts ; 
but we see, probably, the best farming here. Next to 
Chitaldrug District, Bangalore has the least irrigated 
extent — only .91 lakh acres out of 7.71 lakhs acres. 
But Kolar is much more fortunate, — 1 . 19 lakhs acres 
out of 6.30 being irrigated — working out to more than 
a fifth of the area or much more than the State average, 
which is one-sixth. The most extensive system of 
tanks in a series is found in the Kolar District in the 
Palar and Pennar Basins. Well irrigation is also 
extensive, and it is favoured with Talajpanges or 
spring-heads where sub-soil water is tapped near the 
surface. These Districts, too, had the 6st railway ; 
electricity was laid on here fiust; the Gold Mning 
industry has been established in the Kolar District for 
more than half a century now; the Textile mills in 
the Bangalore District form the biggest industry in 
the State next to Gold Mining ; and Bangalore has fast 
developed as an industrial, commercial and distribut- 
ing centre. It is also the seat of the Government and 
has a Cantonment. It contains Colleges— afSliated 
some to the Madras and some to the Mysore Univer- 
sities — and the best Medical Institutions in the State. All 
these have contributed not only to the rapid growth, but 
to the high density of the population, and have stimu- 
lated in turn more extensive and mtensive agriculture. 

160, It is rather disappomting that the Mysore 
District (including Mandya District) and the Maidan 
of the Hassan District should show decreases under the 
total area cropped. The raiyat has perhaps given up 
cultivating the less profitable land due to improvement 
in irrigation. These two Districts have enjoyed the 
benefits of channel irrigation for a long tune past. 
Some of the anicut^ on the Cauvery and its tributaries 
are several centuries old. In recent years, too, the 
Efrishnarajasagara and several other anicuts have vastly 
increased the irrigated extent, so much so, next to the 
Shimoga District, Mysore (including Mandya) has the 
largest irrigated area (1.71 lakhs acres). The source of 
irrigation is more assured than i;ank, rain, or well-water. 
Wet lands in the channel area therefore fetch greater 
prices and the crops are more certain. Mysore is the 
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one District where the acreage under paddy has gone up. 
It was 1.25 lakhs acres in 1910-11 and 1-47 lakhs acres 
in 1939-40. The area under non-food crops, too, went 
up from . 15 to . 44 lakh acres in the same period. The 
land per capita is nearly 1 . 5 acres. What speUs even 
greater prosperity is that between 1911 and 1941, the 
area irrigated, mostly by channels increased by 40,000 
acres. The area under sugarcane alone is now 28,000 
acres and has put a great deal of money into the raiyats’ 
pockets. Of this area, nearly 20,000 acres are under 
the Irwin Canal, out of a total cultivated extent of 
60,005 acres in this region (Diagram 6). This has 
also given rise to a large migration into the Mandya 
District for cultivating more land, and especially into 
Mandya Town which contains a Sugar Dactory and has 
recently been converted into a District Headquarter. 
Mysore (including Mandya) is also fortunate in having 
two important rural industries subsidiary to agriculture, 
namely, hand-spinning in the Tagadur and Badanval 
centres, and sericulture in T.-Narsipur, Yelandur, 
Nanjangud, Chamarajanagar, Malvalli and Maddur 
Taluks. The District also contains Mysore City, the 
Capital of His Highness the Maharaja, the Head- 
quarters of the Mysore State Bailway and the 
University Centre- Mysore is next only to Bangalore 
City in industrial and commercial importance. These 
factors have not only contributed to the ability of the 
land to support a larger population but has tended also 
to attract immigrants. 

Trade 

161 . The decrease in the area cultivated would 
not by itself be a matter for regret if we knew that 
due to better methods of cultivation, two blades of 
grass were growing in the place of one, or the raiyat 
was earning more on a lesser extent, or that he had 
given up cultivation .for some more remunerative occu- 
pation. He would then be acquiring greater purchas- 
ing power and could afford to purchase from outside 
what he had ceased to produce within. This would be 
reflected in the general trade position of the country as 
revealed by the Export and Import figures (Table 72), 

162 . The first year after 1901, in which the balance 
of trade was adverse to the State was in 1918-19. 
Since 1929-30, it has generally been adverse except 
in two years ; and the balance against the State was 
more than Es. 79 lakhs in 1938-39. Mysore must 
therefore improve its .exports. There is a net export 
under the heads coffee, fruits and vegetables, hides and 
skins, leather, liquors, oil-seeds, spjces, sugar, manu- 
factured tobacco and treasure ; and a net import under 
all other heads — ^the export and import of fl.riiTYifl.lK 
being more or less equal. It will be observed that most 
of the exporte are raw materials, mostly agricultural 
produce. The main manufactured articles exported 
are the products of the Iron and Steel Works, the 
Sugar factory, the Textile Mills and the Cigarette 
factory. 


163 . Some of the imports are inevitable as they 
are not available locally, such as coal and coke, brass, 
copper and tin, and mineral oils and petrol. Machinery 

mill work cannot but be imported in the initial 
stages by any country that wishes to advance indus- 
trially. But there is no reason why agricultural com- 
modities should not be introduced or improved as 
the local conditions are favourable, as for example, 
forest produce, agricultural produce like coir, fodder 
and cattle food, fruits like bananas and oranges which 
account for an import worth nearly Bs. 10 lakhs, grains, 
and pulses to which reference has already been made 
in the section on “Agriculture”, spices like chillies and 
coriander, and rubber and wood. It is surprising that 
with such valuable forests in tbe State, we are import- 
ing Bs. 12 lakhs worth of timber, more than a lakh 
worth of fuel, Bs. 2^ lakhs worth of furniture, and 
other forest produce worth nearly Bs. 2 lakhs. Manu- 
facture of brass and other vessels from imported sheets 
and the extraction of oil from oil-seeds are other 
industries that should be developed. 

164 . Mysore is importing large quantities of boot 
and shoes, gold and silver lace, haberdashery and 
millinery, cement, lime and tiles, chemicals and manures, 
drugs and medicines, dyes, motor cars and motor' 
cycles, cycles and their spare parts, glassware and 
bangles, matches, paper and stationery, scientific 
instruments, paints and colours and textiles. The 
State is trying to minimise these imports by starting 
local industries like the Iron and Steel Works, the Paper 
Mills, the Cement factory, the Mysore Tannery, the' 
Mysore Chemicals and fertilizers, the Industrial and 
Testing Laboratory for the manufacture of drugs and 
medicines, Match factories, the Government Electric 
factory and the Lac and Paint Works. The Textile- 
factories have made phenomenal progress during the 
last three decades. But, while much has been achieved 
since 1911, much more has yet to be done by increasing 
both agricultural and industrial production if we have 
to stop the alarming excess of imports over exports,, 
which cannot but impoverish the country. 

165 . The export in horned, cattle is mostly by road, 
the net exports amounting to nearly four lakhs of rupees 
in 1939 while that by rail was less than half a lakh. More 
sheep and goats are imported than exported, the net 
import being valued at Bs. lakhs. It is necessary to 
stimulate the breeding of these animals in larger numbers 
to keep pace with the increased demand. The imports 
of other animals like horses, ponies and mules account 
for another three lakhs nearly. The actual number 
of sheep and goats in the coufntry has gone down as 
compared with 1915-1916 (Table 73). 

166 . Silk-worm rearing is an important cottage 
industry which is suffering from Chinese and Japanese 
competition. Owing to the iaadequacy of pro'bection 
against foreign competition afforded to the silk industry 
even after two exhaustive enq'uiries by the Indian 
Tariff Board, the increase in the imports of Japanese 
and Chinese silks and of artificial silk manufactures is 



threatening the stability of the Mysore silk industry. 
Silk piece-goods of the value of Es. 14,45,000 were 
exported in 1938-39. On the other hand, the value 
of silk and silk goods imported was Es. 28,73,000, 
and if the value of artificial silk and artificial silk goods 
imported (Es. 8,56,000) is added to this, the trade 
balance even under this item is heavily against the 
State. 

167. Bones and oil-cakes are the principal esports 
for mamirial purposes. Bones worth over Es. 1|- 
lakhs and oil-cakes to the value of more than Es. 8 
lakhs were exported in 1938-39 ; but ammonium 
sulphate and other chemical manures to the value of 
more than Es. 15 lakhs are being imported annually 
for use on the sugarcane fields and coffee estates result- 
ing in an adverse trade balance even under this head. 
Drugs and medicines to the value of nearly Es. 6 lakhs 
were exported in 1938-39— mainly the product of the 
Industrial and Testing Laboratory— but the value of 
those imported was nearly Es. 28 lakhs. 

168. The export trade in tanning materials has 
suffered heavily in recent years on account of the 
competition from wattle bark imported into India 
from foreign countries ; so much so, the value of 
exports in 1938-39 was only Es. 3,64,000 against 
Es. 15,14,000 in 1918-19. Mysore is still exporting 
fcuits and vegetables worth double of what is imported 
(Es. 22 IflVhfi against Es. 11 lakhs). There is, however, 
large scope for improving the production of bananas, 
as the net import of bananas by road and rail is valued 
at more than Es. 4 lakhs. Even the export of apples, 
for which Bangalore was once so famous, has dwindled. 
Other fruits, fresh and dry, to the value of nearly 
Es. 5 lakhs are being imported into the State annually. 
It is the cocoanuts (Es. 8 lakhs), potatoes (Es. 5 lakhs) 
and onions (Es. 3 lakhs) which are classed imder 
“Fruits and vegetables” that are helping to keep the 
balance in favour of the State, under this head. 

169. The trade and banking of Mysore is getting 
progressively into the hands of outsiders. Trade in food- 
stuffs is getting into the hands of Cutchis, Kathewaris 
and Labbes ; the trade in Textiles into the hands of 
Gujarathis and Marwaris and other merchants from 
Madras and Bombay ; and Banking and money-lending 
into the hands of Marwaris, Multanis, Pathans and 
Banks incorporated outside Mysore. Marwaris and 
Labbes are prominent in the hardware line ; the distri- 
bution of Cinema films is almost completely m the 
hands of Gujarathis ; and the tanning industry is the 
monopoly of the Labbes. The biggest hotels and restau- 
rants are run by Brahmins from Udipi or U. P. The 
“trade of other sorts” and the keeping of retail shops 
seem to be the only fields in which the Mysorean is stiU 
preponderating. The Mysore merchant is himself to 
blame for this state of affairs. He is rightly twitted by 
the out-sider for his lack of enterprise. Re has not 
adapted himself to the changing conditions in the field of 
commerce and is still pursuing the old traditional 
methods. He does not get credit so cheap as the out-sider 


and even if he does, he does not, in many cases, keep up 
the credit. His standards of life are also much higher. 
MTiat is needed is a knowledge of up-to-date business 
practices and the formation of character. The general 
level of integrity and efficiency of the working popula- 
tion in the State has to be raised and as Sir M. Visve- 
svaraya says, “ people should be made to realise that 
to achieve success, no new law of life has been dis- 
covered but the law of hard work.” 

Industry 

170. A Census of industries in the State — ^both 
organised and unorganised — was taken this time and 
compared with the Census taken in 1911 and 1921. The 
Special Industrial Census in 1911 was confined to mines 
and factories employing at least 20 persons. The persons 
so employed were 31,327. In 1921, it was extended to 
include all estabhshments employing ten or more persons 
on definite remuneration, or to aU Organised, industries 
hut it did not include the Cottage or family industry. 
The number in 1921 was 38,840. In the Census of 1931 
statistics about “Organised” industries were not 
compiled as the Census did not yield useful results, but 
statistics were, for the first time, compiled about unorga- 
nised or rural and cottage industries. In 1941, a Census 
was taken of persons employed in all “Industrial Esta- 
blishments” in the State, irrespective of the number 
employed being more or less than ten, an industrial 
establishment being defined as one in which paid labour 
is employed on definite remuneration. The number 
in 1941 has increased to 84,724 (Table 74). And, 
as distinct from the “Industrial Establishments,” 
special statistics were also collected about cottage 
industries, a cottage industry being defined as one 
which is practised by the members of the family and 
the profit shared by them. Cottage industries sup- 
ported 41,413 famihes and 210,867 persons in 1941 
(Table 75). 

171. As far back as the year 1881, it was recognised 
that the prosperity of the coimtry depended upon the 
development of her industries, and a start was made 
in 1882. But the progress was very slow till 1901. 
In that year Sir K. Seshadri Iyer laid the foundation 
of Mysore Industry by inaugurating the Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. The institution of the Mysore Economic 
Conference in 1911 was another step forward. The 
Department of Industries and Commerce was consti- 
tuted and a definite policy of State aid to mdustries was 
laid down about the same time. The industrialisation 
of Mysore got a great impetus by the advent of Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya as the Dewan in 1913. The last 
decade under Sir Mirza Ismail witnessed the largest 
growth of industrial enterprises in the State. 

172. Gold Mining is by far the most important 
organised industry. The State would be a loser by 
more than a crore of rupees annually, if the Gold Mining 
industry were to come to a sudden stop. Cotton, 
Silk and Woollen textiles are only next in importance- 
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The textile establishments employ about 20,000 persons 
against 26,500 persons engaged in Gold Mining. These 
include more than 6,602 spinners in more than 415 
villages and 500 weavers engaged in weaving hand-spun 
yarn (Table 76). It has been demonstrated that as 
compared to organized textile estabhshments, hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving require inuch less capital, 
but give employment proportionately to a larger number 
of persons in their own houses as subsidiary to agricul- 
ture, though the output may be considerably smaller. 
The next most important mdustry is sericulture. There 
are more than 45,000 acres under shrub mulberry and 
the industry supports in all its branches over 50,000 
famili es (Table 77). The bulk of the silk produced 
is consumed by hand-looms and power-looms within 
the State. The State is also one of the most important 
wool producing regions in India and an important 
centre for the manufacture of woollen articles. It 
contributes eleven per cent of the total Indian export 
of the skins of sheep and goats. 

173. The advance made by the country in the 
industrial field is indicated by the fact that almost 
all the industries mentioned by Sir M. Visvesvaraya — 
under medium and small— in his book Planned 
Economy for India are now practised in the Mysore 
State, though not on a sufficiently large scale to meet the 
country’s requirements. Some of the industries are 
entirely Government-owned ; in some, the Government 
own shares ; and to others Government have afforded 
certain facilities like the grant of land, supply of water 
and power at cheap rates and the promise to purchase 
the products. The utility services that are generally 
run by joint-stock companies in capitahstio countries 
are owned by the Government in our State. A sum of 
more than 13 crores of rupees has been invested on the 
railways, the hydro-dectric works and water supply 
works; and it yields a net revenue of 82| lakhs of 
rupees per annum, which accrues to the benefit of the 
general tax-payer after contributing to the interest 
and sinking fund. The Mysore Iron & Steel Works ; 
the Aircraft Factory, the Mysore Chemicals and Ferti- 
lisers, the Mysore Sugar Co., and the Mysore Paper 
Mills are the heavy industries which are directly owned 
or aided by the Government. 

174 . In the memorable words of His Highness the 
late Maharaja of Mysore, “We, in Mysore, form, as 
it were, a nation within a nation. While co-operating 
both with the Indian Government and the Indian 
public in measures which lead to the prosperity of 
India as a whole, we, in our own local sphere, are doing 
our best to promote our economic resources”. In the 
absence of a co-ordinated poHcy for India as a whole, 
Mysore has had to evolve an individual policy of her 
own. This has proceeded in two directions: (1) 
encouragement and help to private effort and (2) direct 
Government enterprise in fields beyond the capacity 
of private effort. Government have themselves 
pioneered an industry whenever they thought that such 
a course was in the larger interests of the State and 


that private enterprise was not properly equipped to 
take it up. There are 13 large industrial concerns 
with a total fixed and working capital of about Rs. 320 
Iflkbs which are completely owned and managed by 
Government. Private enterprise has been assisted by 
technical advice and by the grant of financial accom- 
modation for the purchase and erection of machinery, 
construction of wells, mills, ware-houses and other 
structures, for the purchase of raw materials and appli- 
ance^nd for working capital. As a result of this poHcy, 
ther^re now estabhshed as many as 29 major industrial 
concerns (not including the hydro-electric works, the 
textile mills and the gold mining companies), with a 
total capital investment of about Rs. 500 lakhs and 
employing 16,500 persons. The number of large 
industiial establishments in the State to-day employing 
ten or more persons is 605, employing 77,^8 persons. 
Local private enterprise is however still lacking. Pri- 
vate capital flows only after the success of an industry 
is well established. The concerns in which private 
capital is readily invested are rice and flour mills, 
brick and tile factories and the manufacture of beedies. 
The pioneer work m new fields of industrial enterprise 
and the risk of undertaking such enterprises are still 
left to the Government ; and this is the most useful 
service that Government is rendering to industry in 
Mysore. This industrial policy of the Government 
has had its justification in the important part that 
the State is privileged to play in the War effort of 
India. Ho less than 16 Industrial Concerns in the 
State are engaged directly in the manufacture of war 
supplies, the total value of which comes to as much 
as Rs. 3|- crores. The Iron and Steel Works, the Govern- 
ment Electric Factory, the Government Porcelain 
Factory, the Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, the 
Silk Weaving Factory, the Bichromate Factory, the 
Mysore Implements Factory and the Industrial and 
Testing Laboratory, are among the important factories 
engaged on war supplies. The Mysore Kirloakar, Ltd., 
has started the manufacture of machine tools and has 
been supplying them against war orders and to private 
industrialists for speeding up the war out-put. The 
Mysore Chrome Tanning Company is making a steady 
supply to the Government of Lidia besides undertaking 
the fabrication of harness, saddlery and other 
equipment required for army purposes. The Mysore 
Spun Silk Mills is making supphes both to His Majesty’s 
Government and to the Supply Department of the 
Government of India. The Government Silk Weavmg 
Factory has now estabhshed the manufacture of para- 
chute components and of silk threads, cords, and tapes. 
The smaU-scale industries are supplying cutlery, 
buttons, wood and leather articles, blankets, and 
textiles to the value of 10 lakhs of rupees. Mysore 
supplies cotton, ammonia and acetate for explosives, 
iron and steel for armaments, ailk for aeroplanes, 
carbonised cocoanut shells for gas-masks, timber for 
mihtary camps, and a variety of articles for army 
clothing and equipment. The factories are also helpful 
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n traiaiag ths war teclinicians required by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

175. Government is also the largest employer of 
labour next to the Gold Mines and the Textile Mills. 
The first employ about 26|- thousand persons, and the 
private textile mills employing 100 persons and more 
give employment to another 12i thousand persons. 
The Government owned concerns alone employ nearly 

13.000 persons and Government aided concerns another 

7.000 besides the spinning centres which employ 8,500 ; 
whereas the other private concerns emplojdng 100 
persons or more, provide employment to. only 3,500 
persons. 

176. A comparison of the figures of Industrial 
Establishments with those of 1911 and 1921 is most 
interesting. Fifty establishments (employing 20 or 
more) including mining, employed 31,327 persons in 
1911, whereas in 1941, the respective figures for the 
same class are 318 and 73,688. As compared with 
1921, there were 605 establishments (employing 10 
persons or more) and 77,518 persons in 1941 against 
224 establishments and 38,840 persons in 1921. The 
number of establishments employing less than 10 
persons, of which a census was taken for the first time 
now, is 2,387 and the number of persons employed is 
7,206. Altogether there are now 2,992 estabbshments 
employing 84,724 persons. 

177. The next question to be considered is how 
far our industries have provided employment to local 
people as distinguished from immigrants. Out of 
84,724 persons employed, 49,375 are Mysoreans and 
35,349 non-Mysoreans, the number of non-Mysoreans 
being everywhere less than the Mysoreans except in 
Kolar Gold Fields where it is far in excess — 20,761 
against 7,059 (Table 78). Considered according to 
industries the gold-mining industry, the tanning indus- 
try, the wood industry in Shimoga, and the textile 
industry in Chitaldrug employ an excess of non- 
Mysoreans. The proportion of outsiders in the textile 
industry in Bangalore City is also heavy, though it 
has not yet exceeded the Mysorean ; and the building 
industry in Bangalore City is progressively attracting 
non-Mysoreans. There is a natural tendency, where 
the direction and management of an industry or factory 
has got into the hands of outsiders, to prefer outsiders 
to local people, especially in more remunerative jobs. 
Geography also plays a part. Davangere attracts 
more people from the closeby Dharwar District than 
Tumkur; and Kadur and Shimoga Districts attract 
more from South Canara than from the Maidan Dis- 
tricts of the State. There can be no doubt that as 
Davangere develops industrially, it will attract more 
outsiders into the State. So long as the Government 
invests the general tax-payers’ money in industrial 
concerns or encourages the growth of industries with 
concessions granted by the State, there seems to be a 
case for insisting that Mysore labour and Mysore brains 
should have preference in industrial employment. 
Classified according to communities, a large portion of 


the non-Mysorean industrial population comes from 
the Depressed and Christain classes. Classified accord- 
ing to industries, the largest number employed in all 
industries, except mining, hides and skins, and narcotics 
are Other Hindus, who also form the biggest commu- 
nity in the State. In the first two, the Depressed 
Classes predominate ; and in ‘^Narcotics” — which 
means practically manufacture of beedies — the Muslims 
predominate. Mother-tongue is another indication of 
the foreign element in the labour population. The 
largest proportion (33,310) speaks Tamil — ^nearly two- 
thirds of which is in the Koiar Gold Fields, — 24,090 
speak Kannada, 11,405 Telugu, 8,603 Hindustani and 
the rest other languages. Next to Koiar Gold Fields, 
the largest Tamil-speaking labour population is found in 
Bangalore City, Bangalore District and Civil and iVIih- 
tary Station. The largest Telugu-speaking labour 
population is in Koiar Gold Fields City and Bangalore 
City ; and the largest Hindustani-speaking labour popu- 
lation, in Bangalore City, Koiar Gold Fields City, 
Bangalore District and Mysore City. Next to Koiar 
Gold Fields, Bangalore City has the most heterogenous 
labour population which is fast becoming non-xMysorean 
(Table 78). 

1 78 . Classified according to income, the largest num- 
ber of labour families earn Es. 10 to Ks. 19 per mensem, 
and those that earn between Rs. 20 and Rs. 29, Es. 30 and 
over and below Rs. 10 take rank in the descending order. 
The agricultural industries naturally have nearly equal 
numbers among those that earn below Es. 10 and those 
that earn between Rs. 10 and Rs. 19 per mensem. The 
mining industries have the largest number of wage 
earners in the Es. 20 to Rs. 29 class and over Rs. 30 class. 
A large proportion in the metal industry also earn more 
than Es. 30 per mensem. Industries like Ceramics, and 
Hides and Skins that employ a large number of 
persons of the Depressed Class pay low wages. 
The Chemical and Food industries have also a large 
number of- labourers whose earnings are less than 
Rs. 10 per mensem (Table 78). 

179 . Our industries are at present mostly localised 
in the Koiar Gold Fields and the Cities of Bangalore, 
Mysore and the neighbourhood. This may be partly 
due to electric power being made available first only 
in the Districts of Bangalore, Mysore and Koiar which 
are now consequently pre-eminently industrial. Tum- 
kur and Chitaldrug Districts are still predominantly 
agricultural and require industriahsation. The re- 
sources of the Malnad are also not fully developed. 
The generation of electric power at Jog may give an 
impetus to the development of industries in the Malnad, 
especially Forest Industries. Davangere with a keen 
and business population, is also sure to develop fast 
into an industrial centre. 

180 . It is no doubt a matter for satisfaction that 
Our organised industries (meaning estabhshments that 
employ 10 or more persons) now provide employment to 
77,618 persons, against about two-fifths the number 
in 1911. But this has been, sometimes, at the expense 
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of cottage ioduttries. The increase in the number 
employed in the organized industries is disproportionate- 
ly imall as compared with the number displaced in 
the cottage industries. For purposes of comparison, 
the cottage industries in 1941 were divided into two 
classes ; (1) General— or all those about which statistics 
are available for 1931, and (2) Special — or the rest. 
Cottage industries have, on the whole, declined. There 
were 48,000 families in 1931 engaged in such industries 
and the total population supported was more than 
2*68 lakhs ; whereas in 1941, the number of families 
was reduced to 41,413 and the number of persons sup- 
ported to 2*11 lakhs. This decline has been almost 
continuous since 1871. The total number of persons 
engaged in spinning and weaving cotton were 691- 
thousand in 1871, and less than 35 thousand in 1931. 
Those engaged in spinning and weaving wool were 
18,555 in 1871 and 13,603 in 1931. The cotton cleaners 
in 1931 were only a little above 50 per cent of the 
figure in 1871. It was found that on the whole the 
important rural industries had declined, the fall being 
particularly noticeable under cotton spinning and 
weaving. The only industries that show an increase 
are goldsmithy, carpentry, mat-making and the leather 
industries. The greatest decreases are under weaving 
and oil-pressing. The number of families engaged in 
weaving declined from 21,964 in 1931 to 18,590 in 1941. 
In oil-pressing, the decline is much more considerable, 
from 3,343 to 1,222. The decline under pottery and 
tile-making from 7,210 to 4,491 and basket and thaUi 
making from 2,940 to 1,262 is also considerable. There 
are now only 3,031 families practising blacksmithy 
against 3,787 in 1931 (Table 75). 

181. As regards the special cottage industries, 
he^i manufacture is the most important, engaging 
as it does 1,235 families, the next in order being rope- 
making (459), working in metal (344), mkhi-ma^g 
(170), lacquer-ware works and toys (164), comb-making 
(160) and rattan work (149). All the other industries 
namely, agarhalhi manufacture, dyeing, sculpture, 
sandalwood and ivory carving, gunnybag manufacture, 
bangle-making, cap-making and slate-pencil making, 
engaged less than 100 families each. Details by Districts 
both for general and special cottage industries 
are given in Tables 78 and 79. Details by Taluks will 
be found in the Taluk Tables. The figures for cottage 
industries will have to be read along with the figures 
for the corresponding industry under Industrial Estab- 
hshments to get a true picture of the extent of the 
industry in the State. The importance of these as 
cottage industries will be apparent from Table 80, 
wherefrom it will be seen that when the same industry 
is practised both in Industrial Establishments and in 
cottages, the number employed in the latter is several 
times that of the former. Weaving, goldsmithy seri- 
culture, pottery, carpentry, blacksmithy, basket and 
thatti making, and mat and cane weaving, are the 
most important cottage industries just as gold Tnining 
and textiles take the pahn among the organised 


industries. Beedi manufacture, oil-pressing and working 
in leather form another class by themselves and engage 
about an equal number of fomilies each. 

182. The Government of Mysore have not lost 
sight of the need for developing cottage industries. 
As Mr. M. S. Ramachandra Rao, the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, stated before the National 
Planning Committee, Government believe in the 
possibilities of factories and workshops thriving by 
the side of prosperous villages and see no necessary 
antagom'sm between machine industries and simple 
handicrafts, as they realise that there is room 
in this country for the plough and the tractor, the 
charka and the mammoth mill. The development of 
rural and cottage industries has thus been a special 
feature of the policy of Government in recent years. 
The Mysore Government is unique in regarding the 
development of the Khadi industry as falling within 
the sphere of the State’s activities and in giving it a 
place among the key industries. Side by side with 
khadi, a number of industries subsidiary to agricul- 
ture have been introduced, and attempts are being 
made to improve other existing industries such as hand- 
made paper, coh-making, flaying and village tanning. 

183. Mysore, in spite of the imposing list of its 
industries and its rapid industrialisation, is not pro- 
ducing more than a small fraction of its vital neces- 
sities even in the fields that it has entered, and there 
are still several fresh fields to enter. Statistics about 
industrial production were not collected in this Census, 
as under the Census Act, producers could not be com- 
pelled to disclose the information. But the very fact 
of the large excess of imports over exports, even of the 
articles manufactured in the State, shows that we 
are not prbducing enough. Most of the exports from 
the State still consist of raw materials and not manu- 
factured goods. 69 . 5 per cent of the working population 
still depends for its livelihood on the exploitation of 
animals and vegetation. It is only 9 • 8 per cent of the 
worh’ng population that is engaged in industries, and 
another *9 per cent in mining. Persons earning their 
livelihood by industry, trade and transport were fewer 
in 1941 than in 1931, whereas, the persons dependent 
on agriculture were more (Table 81). To quote Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya again, “Large-scale industries are happily 
making satisfactory progress, but there is need for the 
introduction of a sound organisation and busine'ss 
system, such as one sees in Japan or Germany, to spread 
a knowledge of minor and cottage industries, the use 
of machinery and machine tools of the modern type, 
and popularise modern business habits and practices, 
among our rural and labouring populations.” 

Transport 

184. The development of transport is largely depen- 

dent on the improvement in communications. The state 
of communications about a century ago is described 
thus in the Mysore Gazetteer : “ The roads were 
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running through swamps, the passage of which would 
detain the baggage of a regiment an entire day ; other 
places bore the appearance of water courses with beds 
of river sand, the soil having been washed away far 
below the level of the surrounding country. Bridges 
were almost totally absent. It was no uncommon 
thing for a regiment, or even the postal runners, to be 
detained for several days at a channel not 16 miles 
from Bangalore. There was not in 1831 a single pass 
through the Western Ghats practicable even for cattle 
with loads. Everything of value was carried by 
coolies. The approach to the head of the pass was 
marked by lame cattle, bleeding and bruised, with 
horns broken olf ia scrambliug about the stones on 
the pass.” There are now six Ghat roads, mz., Kallur, 
Agumbe, Manjarabad, Bisle, Bund and Hyderghar. 
Considerable progress has been made during the last 
sixty years in the construction of railways, roads and 
bridges as will be apparent from Tables 79, 80 and 81. 
The length of railways in the State is now 815 miles as 
against only 55 in 1881 (Table 82), As compared to 3,795 
in 1875-76, there are now 6,343 miles of road even exclud- 
ing village approach roads and other inter- village roads 
maintained by the villagers (Table 83). Special mention 
should be made of the large addition to the mileage 
by the District Boards of Tumkur and Chitaldrug and 
by the Irrigation Department in the Irwin Canal area 
of the Mandya District, Important bridges constructed 
during the last decade alone were 11, costing in all Rs. 25 
lakhs (Table 84), The improvement of communications 
is however not an unmixed blessing in a country which 
is not industrially and commercially developed. It merely 
makes exploitation by more advanced countries more 
easy ; and that is what has happened in Mysore, as will 
have been apparent from the discussions under Industries 
and Trade. Improvement in communications and the 
large import of mechanically driven transport vehicles 
already referred to have also hit the agriculturists hard, 
as transport by bullock carts' which was an important 
source of income has largely given place to mechanical 
transport. The number of carts in 1940-41 was only 
2 ’61 lakhs against 2*73 in 1930-31, though the popu- 
lation has rapidly increased. It may also be observed 
incidentally that Mysore has not got a sufficient 
number of even bullock carts to transport its popula- 
tion, while Am erica can boast of a motor, car for 
every five of its population. 

Public Administration and Liberal Arts 

185. Next to Agriculture, Industries, Trade and 
Transport., and barring insufficiently described occupa- 
tions, “ Public Administration and Liberal Arts” 
engage the largest number of persons, viz., 5*2 
per cent of the workers. Persons actually engaged in 
1941 in “Public Administration” were 58,839 and in the 
Public Force” 23,081. Those employed both in the 


Army and in the Regular Police Force are increasmg 
from decade to decade. So also the number engaged 
in “Public Administration. ” As Government have 
recognised the principle of communal representation 
in the Services, there is a growing demand by each 
community for more adequate representation ; but 
certain communities like the Muslim, the Mahratta and 
the Eajaput and, very recently, the Tamilian pre- 
ponderate in the Army, It is not because the local 
population is not martial. It was the Parivaras of 
the Mysore District, the BiUoru of the Malnad and the 
Nayaks of the Chitaldrug District that helped the old 
Mysore Rajas, the Bednur Chieftains and the PaUegars 
of Chitaldrug to extend their Kingdoms. Very good 
martial material would' be utilised if the Parivaras, 
BiUoru and Nayaks are again recruited to the army. 
This can happen only if units of the army are again 
stationed at District Headquarters and men are 
recruited from the local population. 

186. In “Public Administration,” figures by com- 
munities are available for the non-gazetted Superior 
Service or Ministerial and Executive Staff, omitting 
those in menial or inferior services. The total number 
of such persons employed is 26,720 or nearly half the 
total number in “Public Administration.” Details- 
are noted in Table 85, for certain castes among Hindus- 
and the other main communities. The total number of 
peraons employed in’ each caste or community is com- 
pared with the total population, and with the total 
literate and English hterate populations of such caste 
or community. 

187. It will be seen that generaUy speaking, the 
percentage of any caste. or community in the services 
has reference more to literacy in English than- to the 
total strength of the population. Thus, of the total 
number of persons literate in English, Brahmins form 
38.43 per cent, and they occupy 43.5 per cent of 
the posts. The Indian Christians form 8.44 per cent, 
Muslims 8.38, Other Caste Hindus 8.06, Lingayats 
6.35 and Vakkaligas 5.32 of those literate in 
EngHsh. But in Government Service, their percentages 
are — ^Indian Christians 4.97, Muslims 11.40, Other 
Caste Hin dus 9.36, Lingayats 9.28 and Vakkaligas 
6.07. It would appear therefrom that proportionate 
to English literacy, Indian Christians are not ade- 
quately represented, whereas, the Muslim seems to 
have more than his due share of representation. This 
is apparent also, from the Civil List which gives a list 
of Gazetted Officers. 

188. The number of MusHm Officers has been 
steadily growing until there were in 1941 more than 
90 Muslim Officers. Fifteen out of 76 Assistant Com- 
missioners and 14 out of 87 Amildars in 1941 were 
Muslims. In the Mihtary, 12 out of 34 Officers were 
also Muslims. A statement was prepared in 1940 
showing the number of non-Muslims and Muslims in 
the Mysore Police Force. Eleven out of 107 Police 
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Inspectors and 33 out of 215 Sub-Inspectors, were 
Muslims, working out to 10 ‘34 and 15 ’4 per cent of tlie 
appointments, respectively. Mbatever may be said, 
therefore, in respect of Muslim representation in the 
Services in other States or Provinces, the Muslims who 
form only 6 ‘62 per cent of the population, occupy a 
large percentage of the Government posts, in this State. 
Their education too has not been neglected, asth is 6 ‘62 
per cent of the population contributes 11 *95 per cent of 
the total literates and 8 ‘38 per cent of the hterates in 
English, and a sum of Es. 6.46 lakhs is spent on 
separate schools for the Muslims out of Es. 35 ' 65 lakhs 
for the whole State on corresponding Institutions. 

189. On the other hand, many Hindu Castes who 
form a very large proportion of the population are 
not adequately represented in the Services. Such, 
for example, are the Vakkaliga, the Depressed Classes, 
the Other Caste Hindus, and the Lingayat, who, 
though they form 20*12, 19*17, 18*73 and 11*40 per 
cent, respectively, of the population, occupy only 6*07, 
3*16, 9*36 and 9*28 per cent of the posts, — ^and this, 
in spite of these Castes, except the Depressed Class, 
contributing a larger percentage of the literates also 
than the Muslim. That is so, because, they have not 
taken to English literacy so much as the Muslim 
community. There seems to be a feeling that we have 
given special treatment to the Depressed Classes long 
■enough and that they should be left to shift for them- 
selves in the future j and cries are occasionally heard 
for cutting down their privileges in the matter of free 
boarding and lodging, exemption from fees, grant of 
scholarships and so on. But, considering that even 
these inducements have not had the effect of appreci- 
ably increasing their literacy, there appears to be a 
case more for granting greater facilities than for curtail- 
ing them. Other note-worthy Castes are the Gangakula, 
Viswakarma, XJppara, Kunchatiga, Agasa ■ and 
Thigala who, though they number more than a 
lakh of persons each, are very inadequately represented 
in the Services, The Kshatriya, Mudali and Vaisya 
are, on the other hand, examples of Hindu Castes, 
smMl in number, whose percentage of both general 
and English literacy is much higher than their percent- 
age in the general population and who are therefore 
coming to be represented more and more in the Services. 
Communities and Castes that desire greater representa- 
tion, should therefore pay greater attention to English 
literacy. As His Highness the late Maharaja of Mysore 
said, — ^“The doors of education and the Public Services 
lie open to all alike ; and those of you who prove their 
fitness will not lack recognition from me or from my 

Government It has always been my earnest 

desire to see all classes of my subjects represented in 
just proportion in pubhc service. The preponderance 
of the Brahmins in the Government Service is due to 
inevitable causes and I feel convinced that time and 
the spread of education and enlightenment "will gradu- 
ally remove the inequality of which you rightly 
complain. At the same time I must tell you that it is 


far from my desire that any community should in any 
way be penalised on account of its caste, simply because 
it has worked hard and utilised fully the opportunities 
for advancement which are open to all my subjects. 
For, I believe I have in the Brahmin community as 
loyal subjects as any among my people. Nor can I 
for a moment forget the eminent services rendered in 
the past and that are still being rendered to my House 
and State by the representatives of that gifted com- 
munity. My ambition is to pursue a righteous policy, 
as between various castes and communities in the 
State, neither unduly favouring nor suppressing any 
community, but trying to uplift them all for the perma- 
nent good of the State. My Government is using its 
utmost endeavours to encourage backward classes in 
the State and you may rest assured that this policy 
of affording special facilities and encouragement to all 
communities who are lagging behind in the race of 
progress 'vill be steadily pursued in future even more 

than it has been in the past I am anxious that 

these questions should not create a cleavage among my 
people. While, as I have already told you, I sympathise 
with the objects which you have generally in view and 
whUe my Government will do its utmost to further 
your advancement, it is my desire that in carrying on 
your propaganda, you should be careful not to do any- 
thing that would in any manner mar the unity and 
harmonious relations which have hitherto existed to a 
great extent among the different classes of my subjects 
and which, I consider, are an essential condition of all 
real progress. I appeal to the Brahmin community 
also to behave likewise in a conciliatory and tolerant 
spirit towards the other classes; and my Brahmin 
Officers, I feel sure, will co-operate 'with my Govern- 
ment in advancing the interests of the other classes also 
in the State and show practical sympathy with them 
in their natural aspirations.” 

190. There would have been no need to refer to 
communal representation in the Services, if so much 
importance had not been attached to Government 
appointments. Government service still absorbs 
most of the educated persons, in the absence of 
a proper development of the industries and 
commerce of the country ; and employment under 
Government still carries a certain amount of importance 
and prestige. To add to this, there are certain highly 
paid and coveted appointments — a, legacy of the 
British Administration and a copy of the practice in 
the neighbouring British Provinces. This scrambling 
for Government jobs will cease only when equally 
remunerative or even more remunerative employment 
can be found in other avocations. 

Subsidiary Occupations 

191. The main subsidiary occupations are also 
connected with agriculture, as for example (1) Agri- 
cultural labour which gives employment to nearly 
30,000, (2) Village Office, to another 21,000, (3) 
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Sheplierds 14,500, and (4) Cattle Breeders 11,000. 
Specialised forms of agriculture are— (1) market garden- 
ing) (2) growing of cocoanuts and pan vine and (3) the 
growing' of mulberry for silk-worm rearing. The 
other subsidiary occupations may be divided into 
Handicrafts, Services and Trade. The important 
handicrafts practised as subsidiary occupations 
are cotton sizing and weaving, weaving of 
woollen carpets, carpentry, basket making, blacksmithy, 
pottery, oil manufacture, stone cutting and goldsmithy. 
Among the Services subsidiary to agriculture niay be 
mentioned, tailoring, washing and cleaning, hair-dres- 
sing, road labour and hire of carts. The subsidiary 
occupations connected with trade are, — trade in dairy 
products and in fodder ; and in food-stuffs, fuel and 
charcoal. The keeping of general stores as a subsidiary 
occupation engaged more than 13,500 persons. The 
selling of bangles and beads provides livelihood to 
many. Money-lending is quite an important subsidiary 
occupation. Priesthood and begging form the sub- 
sidiary occupations of more than 5,000 and 1,500 
persons, respectively. The occupations of washing and 
cleaning, woollen carpet weaving and the profession of 
musicians are practically equally divided among sub- 
sidiary and main occupations. Certain other occupa- 
tions, on the other hand, are pursued more as subsidiary 
than main, as for example, stock-raising, village office, 
raising of small animals and insects, money-lending, 
hiring of carts and animals, village watchmen, oil 
manufacture, the mining of non-metallic minerals, 
fishing and hunting, the weaving of wool and the 
manufacture of rope, twine and string (Table 61). 

Female Workers 

192. The proportion of females per 1,000 workers 
is highest in the following occupations, viz., dealers 
in fodder, dealers in dairy produce ; agricultural labour, 
other labour, domestic service, basket making and 
unproductive occupations. A large proportion of the 
dealers in fruits and vegetables and of beggars and 
vagrants are also females. Trade in fuel, trade in 
foodstuffs, scavenging, rice pounding and husking also 
engage a large number of women. Many women are 
non-cultivating proprietors or live on their income. 
Dealers in common bangles and bead necklaces and 
quacks who go round villages, it is well known, also 
contain a large proportion of women (Table 61). 

Occupational Distribution in Towns 

193. The occupational distribution of the urban 
population in each class of towns presents many 
difterences. In Class I towns, that is to say, 
in the Cities with a population of one lakh and 
over, industries and trade engage the largest number, 
and even insufficiently described occupations and 
exploitation of minerals engage more persons than 
exploitation of animals and vegetation. Domestic 


service, pubKc force, public administration and 
persons Hving on their income, also contain a large 
proportion of the population. There are no Class II 
towns, or towns with a population between 50,000 and 
100,000, in the State. In Class III towns, with a popu- 
lation between 20,000 and 50,000, it is again trade 
and industries and insufficiently described occupations, 
that engage the largest number. Agriculture is still 
in the background. In Class IV towns, with a popula- 
tion between 10,000 and 20,000, agriculture is a little 
more important, but is still behind trade and industries 
and other miscellaneous occupations. In Class V 
towns, agriculture becomes more important ; and in 
the last Class of towns, with a population below 5,000, 
agriculture is the most important single occupation. 
The one characteristic of the town as compared to the 
country in aU classes of towns is thus the greater 
importance attached to industry and trade as occupa- 
tions, in preference to agriculture. The last class of 
towns approaches the country in the large percentage 
occupied in agriculture. The occupational distribution 
in towns is represented in diagram 4. 

General Prosperity 

194. The number of persons paying income-tax, 
the deposits in the Banks, the amount in the Savings 
Bank Accounts and the extent of Insurance effected 
may perhaps be taken as indices of the prosperity of a 
country. The number of individual assessees to income- 
tax in 1920-21 was 3,563, in 1930-31 it was 5,661 and 
in 1939-40 it was 5,049 ; the Companies and Firms 
paying income-tax increased from 75 to 89, and from 
89 to 131 in the two decades. The number of individuals 
paying income-tax, thus, actually went down during 
the last decade. The percentage of persons assessed to 
income-tax to the total population, was only *082 in 
1921-1931 and it was further reduced to -07 in 1939-40. 
Though the income to the State from this tax was 
about Ks. 31 lakhs in 1939-40, as compared to about 
Es. 10 lakhs in 1920-21, the increase is almost entirely 
contributed by the Firms and Companies (Table 86). 
It has not been possible to ascertain how far 
the indigenous population has prospered as compared 
to the immigrant population and what are the occu- 
pations that are yielding large incomes. For, in the 
published Income-tax returns, the assessees are not 
classified according to occupations. Agricultural in- 
come is, of course, exempt from income-tax. Amongst 
other occupations, it has not been possible to ascertain 
how many assessees earn their incomes from the Pubhc 
Service, or the Professions and Liberal Arts ; how many 
are industriahsts, merchants, money-lenders and so 
on; and how many are local people and how many 
are from G-ujarath, or Eajaputana, or Sindh or the 
adjoinmg Provinces of Bombay and Madras. It will 
enable Government to watch how far the business 
of the country is in the hands of the indigenous 
population and what are the occupations yielding good 
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incomes, if Government prescribe that a paragrapb 
should be included in the Administration Eeport of 
the Income-tax Department dealing with the classifi- 
cation of occupations and assessees on the lines 
suggested above. 

195. There are several Insurance Companies 
operating in the State, but information is not available, 
except in respect of the Mysore State Life Insurance, 
as to the actual number of policies in force, the amount 
of monthly premium recoverable, and the amount 
assured. In the case of the Mysore State Life Insurance, 
there were 29,988 policies of the Official Branch in 
force in 1940 as against 24,447 in 1924. The monthly 
premium income was Es. 86,856 against Es. 62,234 and 
the amount assured was Es. 303’83 lakhs against 
Es. 180-39 lakhs. In respect of the Public Branch, the 
number of pohcies was 42,282 against 2,789 -; the monthly 
premium income was Es. 20-75 lakhs against about 
Es. 3 Iflkba ; and the sum assured was nearly E&. 418 
lakhs against Es. 33 lakhs (Table 87). 

196. The number of Savings Bank Accounts with 
the Government increased from 22,268 in 1920-21 to 
60,699 in 1930-31 and to 64,015 in 1939-40. The 
amount deposited in 1920-21 was Es. 40 ‘67 lakhs, in 
1930-31 it was Es. 59-80 lakhs and in 1939-40 it was 
Es. 86*36 lakhs. The closing balance at the end of each 
year was respectively, Es. 77-1, Es. 117-03 and 
Es. 160 - 73 lakhs. The amount iu deposit in the Bank of 
Mvsore was Es. 128-73 lakhs in 1925 ; Es. 230-45 lakhs 
in 1930 ; Es. 202-40 in 1935 ; and Es. 298-33 in 1940. 
An these figures indicate that the number of wealthy 
individuals and the amount of wealth in their hands 
are both increasing (Table 88). 

197. But, whether this indicates a general pros- 
perity of the country, is a different matter. This may 
be partly judged from the improvement in the number 
and nature of houses. The total number of houses 
in the State in 1941 was only 5,616 more than in 1931. 
The increase has not obviously kept pace with the 
growth of population. Stone-roofed houses and 
thatched houses show a considerable decrease, while 
terraced and tiled houses show a considerable increase 
and the number of mud-roofed houses is more or less 
stationary. Figures for the Civil and Military Station 
are not available for 1931 for comparison with those of 
1941. As regards the other cities, in Bangalore City 
there is a large increase in the total number of houses 
and an addition both under terraced and tiled houses. 
But both Kolar Gold Fields and Mysore have a lesser 
number of houses now than in 1931. Among the 
Districts, Mysore (including Mandya), HaRRg.n and 
Shimoga Districts show a decrease in the number of 
houses, while the other Districts show an increase, — 
the largest increase being in the Bangalore District, 
followed next by the Chitaldrug District, The almost 
universal increase in the number of terraced and tiled 
houses and the decrease in thatched houses is an indi- 
cation of the growing prosperiiy of a section of the 
people ; but the slow growth in the total number of 


houses is perhaps an indication that the prosperity is 
not evenly distributed (Table 89). 

Housing Conditions 

198. A special survey was made at this Census 
of the floor space available for each family in each 
Municipal Town. Families were divided into six classes 
according to the space available — those (A) with less 
than 100 sq. ft. per family were classed as ‘very poor’, 
(B) between 100 and 300 as ‘poor’, (C) between 300 
and 600 as ‘ lower middle class (D) between 500 and 

1.000 as ‘upper middle class’, (E) between 1,000 and 

2.000 as ‘rich’, and (F) above 2,000 as ‘very rich’. 
For the whole State, the largest number of families are 
in Class B ‘poor’ with floor space between 101 and 300 
sq. ft. and the smallest number, of course, are in the 
‘very rich’ class (F) with floor space above 2,000 sq. ft. 
The ‘poor’ class families (A & B) and the ‘middle 
class’ families (C k D) are in the proportion 4:3. 
In the Districts, the largest number are iu Class B in 
the Bangalore, Kolar, Chitaldrug and Shimoga Districts, 
and in Class D in Tumkur, Mysore, Mandya, Hassan 
and Kadur Districts. Except in the Shimoga District, 
the number of families with floor space less than 100 
sq. ft. (Class A) do not come up even to a thousand in 
any District. In the Bangalore, Tumkur, Mysore and 
Kadur Districts, the ‘very poor’ are even fewer than 
the ‘very rich’. Chitaldrug District is the only District 
where the ‘poor classes’ together outnumber the ‘middle 
class’ families. They are almost equal in Kolar District. 
They are as 5 to 7 in Bangalore and Shimoga Districts, 
5 to 9 in the Mysore District, 3 to 5 in the Tumkur 
and Mandya Districts and as 1 to 2 in the Hassan and 
Kadur Districts. On the whole, except in the Chital- 
drug District, the ‘middle class’ families far outnumber 
the ‘poor class’ families. Housing conditions in indi- 
vidual towns are given in the Taluk Tables. There 
are 13 towns with a population between 10,000 and 
30,000. Of these, 4 towns — ^Davangere, Shimoga, 
Tumkur and Bhadravati — may be considered together 
as towns with a population roughly between 20,000 
and 30,000 and the other 9 together as those between 

10,000 and 20,000. The largest number of families 
are still in Class B except in Tumkur and in the Kolar, 
Channapatna, Hassan and Kanjangud towns where 
they are in Class D. Taking the ‘poor classes’ together 
and the ‘middle class’ together, the poor have begun 
to outstrip the middle in Davangere, Shimoga, Bha^a- 
vati and Mandya showing immistakably that as a 
town grows in size or be^ns to attract an industrial 
population, housing conditions begin to deteriorate. 
This tendency is aggravated in the case of the four 
Cities. 

Unemployment 

199. A Census of the unemployed was taken this 
time. Unemployment may be the result of choice 
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or of necessity. Some, tliougli without employment, 
may have independent means of livelihood, and may 
not care to seek employment. The nnemployed were 
therefore defined as those who are in search of employ- 
ment but without success. Those who have no employ- 
ment in particular, hut who are not in search of employ- 
ment, — such as women engaged in household duties, — 
were thus eliminated from the class of unemployed 
persons. The Census does not also take into account 
those who are insufficiently employed. The number of 
the unemployed, according to this definition, was only 
5,015, of whom, 4,862 were males and 153 females 
(Table 90) ; 2,647 were in search of employment for less 
than one year and 2,368 for more than one year. An 
attempt was also made to find out how many of these 
were educated ; 3,962 of these were literates, consisting 
of 3,855 males and 107 females ; 1,374 had passed the 
Middle School Examinations, 1,197 were Matriculates 
or had obtained the Secondary School Leaving Certifi- 
cates and 143 had passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tions in Arts or Science. The largest number of the 
educated unemployed are thus drawn from those who 


have passed the Middle School or the High School stage 
and who have been unable to continue their studies 
further ; 260 of the unemployed hold University" Degrees 
or Diplomas, 6 of them even holding Foreign Degrees 
or Diplomas. Here again, it is the mere Graduate 
in Arts or Science that is a drug on the market. At 
the same time, there were 31 Graduates in Engineer- 
ing, 19 in Medicine and 10 in Commerce without 
employment (Table 91). 

200. Hearly four-fifths of the unemployed are thus 
educated unemployed, and it is this fact that has 
brought the problem so much to the fore. Most of 
the unemployed are confined to the Cities, the four 
Cities alone contributing a total of 3,450 persons. A 
Census of the educated unemployed by communities 
or castes was not taken ; hut it is safe to assume that 
a large percentage of these are Brahmins, as more than 
60 per cent of the admissions into High ‘ Schools 
and Colleges and more than 60 per cent of the 
passes are still from the Brahmin Community, and as 
the principle of communal representation is keeping the 
Brahmin more and more out of the Public Services. 


CONCLUSION 


201. Four points stand out from this Survey of 
Mysore and its people and of their social, cultural and 
economic conditions, — (1) the conditions in the Malnad 
are in many respects altogether different &om those 
in the Maidan, (2) the rural areas require greater atten- 
tion, (3) the foreign element in the population is rapidly 
rising in the Cities and industrial centres, and in the 
Malnad Districts of Kadur and Shimoga, and (4) a 
sustained drive is necessary to improve both the literacy 
and the cultural life and the economic condition of the 
rural masses, 

202. Apart from certain natural disadvantages — 
like the encroachment of the jungle and the prevalence 
of disease, — ^history has played its part in ecHpsing the 
importance of the Malnad which was once the cradle 
of Kannada culture. It is rich in natural resources 
which await development. Electricity and the Rail- 
way are only just making their appearance. The 
Forest Industries and Tile Factories, — ^to mention only 
a few examples, — are yet to be started. The de- 
population of the Malnad has to be arrested if agri- 
culture is not to suffer further. The indigenous popu- 
lation has to be protected from the ravages of Malaria 
and other diseases ; and their woefully low standards 
of life — ^in food, clothing and shelter — ^have to be im- 
proved. The large landed proprietors have to realise 
their kinship with the labourers, as their fore-fathers 
did, and spend much more of their time and money 
in the Malnad than in the City, ^ome arrangement 
should be made to create an agency, with adequate 
powers, whose sole business will be to improve the 
Malnad. That the measures already undertaken . are 


inadequate is proved by the fact that though the need 
for improvement was recognised more than three 
decades ago, the main object, namely, checking 
the decline of population has not yet been achieved. 
The Shimoga District excepting Channagiri and Honnali 
Taluks, the Kadur District except for Kadur and parts 
of Tarikere, and the Taluks of Belur, Alur and Manjara- 
bad in the Hassan District, constitute a distinct area 
with distinct problems of its own, and it would be worth 
while having a separate officer, with headquarters in 
the Malnad, with independent finances for certain pur- 
poses, and charged with the duly of improving the 
Malnad within a definite period. In addition to ear- 
marking the entire revenues of the Malnad from certain 
sources and a certain percentage from other sources, it 
would be a distinct advantage even to give a subsidy 
from the revenues of the Maidan, to develop the Malnad,. 
as it is a treasure-house of natural resources- The 
time may not be far distant when the pressure of 
population on the land in the Maidan and the tide of 
immigration into our industrial areas, will force us 
to fall back upon the Malnad for supplies both of food 
and other raw materials, as it is the one area which 
is still not sufficiently developed. Two lines of action 
will therefore be called for, — (1) to protect it from 
exploitation by the people of the West Coast, and (2) 
to conserve and develop its resources for the benefit 
of the country. 

203. It is inevitable that educational and medical 
facilities and other amenities such as electric lighting, 
water supply, drainage, good roads, parks, and gardens 
should be available more, in urban than in . rural areas. 
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Tteare is a growing demand tliat these facilities slioidd 
be extended in an increasing measure to rural parts 
as well ; and there is a corresponding desire as well as 
effort on the part of Government to improve the lot of 
the villager. 

204. This is one aspect of the question. The 
other aspect is the deterioration that has taken place 
in the village itself.. The heriditary Village Officers 
have lost their influence as, however much their 
ancestors may have deserved the offices by their wealth 
or position, other forces at work now have thrown up 
persons who question their authority. As the Village 
Socieiy has not yet adjusted itself to the changed 
condition, there is now no leadership m the village and 
communal work has come to. a standstill. Factions 
are rife ; indisciplme is in the air ; and a certain eager- 
ness to repudiate obligations is growmg. While the 
mflltration of some Western ideas even into the village 
has brought about the realisation of one’s rights, it 
has not yet succeeded in engendering that civic sense 
which makes one realise his duty and responsibility to 
his neighbour, even at the cost of some personal incon- 
venience. People are now insistent on their rights, 
but are obhvious to their obligations and responsibili- 
ties. ^ This spirit is evident in. all relationships— public 
or private,— public as between the State and the people, 
or private as between father and sou, or husband and 
wife. Responsibilities like the maintenance of tanks 
are therefore neglected with the convenient excuse 
that it is the obl^ation of the State. It is fopgotten 
that these thousands' of tanks were constructed, not 
by a Central Government, but by the people themselves; 
and it is the people that must maintain them if they 
are to continue to be prosperous ; for, it is impossible 
that any Central Government should maintain them*- 
While ^is controversy is going. 'on, the tanks have' 
fallen into disrepair and the ’^age, as a whole, is 
economically ruined. The non-cultivating- proprietor 
may have made room for the cultivating owner^ and' 
the agricultural labourer may have become a tenant 
or even ^ owner, but the price paid would be too 
heavy , if it is at the expense of the cultural hf e of the 
village. A Rural Development Commissioner seems to 
be as much a necessity as a Malnad Improvement 
Officer. 

205. The foreign element in the population consists 
on the one hand of the people engaged in Trade and 
Banking fmm Sindh, Rajaputana, Cutch, the Western 
India Agency and Central India, from Bombay 
from the Madras Presidency, and the non-Indian 
element engaged in our big Industrial Concerns and 
Coffee Plantations and in the Public Service and the 
Public Force. These are small in number, but wield 
great influence. At the other end come the "labourers 
^^gs-gsd in the Industries and in Coffee Plantations. 
In one sense, a large part of the population of the State 
may be considered foreip, as their ancestors too came 
as immigrants in the distant, if not in the near, past. 
But, they have ceased to be foreigners,, as they have 


identified themselves with the people and the interests of 
the State. So can any foreigner become a Mysorean, if 
he will only give up the idea of earning here and spend- 
ir% elsewhere, and if he will only consider his interest 
as identical with those of Mysore. There would then 
be no question of exploitation either. Most of the 
labourers are drawn from the Depressed Classes and 
Indian Christians, and these cannot always be said to 
be of the best quality. Most of them are illiterate; 
the tie with their, home is cut and there is no other tie 
to replace it in their new environment. There cannot 
also be the same sense of loyalty to Mysore, or to the 
Mysore Throne, in a foreign cosmopolitan crowd drawn 
from all parts of the country unlike the peasant attached 
to the land, though, the late Maharaja on his part, 
made.no distinction among his subjects. “The 
Swetambar section of the Marwari community have 
been settling down in Mysore in increasing numbers, 
and Mysore affords them an ample scope for their 
commercial pursuits, ” he said, in reply to the address 
presented by the Jain Swetambar Community which 
consists almost entirely of Marwari immigrants .... 
‘T am the custodian of the welfare and happiness of 
all my subjects, to whatever community they may 
belong, and you 'will receive as much consideration at 
my hands as I am expected to bestow on others.” 

206. It must have been apparent from the dis- 
cusaons on 'literacy, that there are several Hindu 
castes whose literacy is much lower than the Muslim, 
Christian; or Jain or even the more fortunate Hindu 
castes like’.the Brahmin, Vysya,. Mudah and Lingayat. 
All communities, other than Brahmin, including even 
Chrii^ans, Muslims, and Jains, are now classed as 
Hdn-Brahmin or backward and are entitled to Backward 
Glass Scholai^hips and preferential treatment in the Ser- 
vices on that ground. The Muslims are entitled to 
preferential, treatment both on the ground of belonging 
to that particular community and on the ground of being 
Hon-Brahmin or- backward. The particularly backward 
classes are called “Depressed” and include the Adi- 
kamataka, the Adi-dravida, the Koracha, the Korama, 
the Lambani, the .Vodda and so on. This distinction was 
made nearly three decades ago. Some communities have 
taken advantage of the preferential treatment more 
than others, and some others seem to be in need of 
even farther encouragement. It is time, therefore, to 
revise the definition and remove from the Backward 
Class, all those whose literacy is more than the average 
for the State, and concentrate upon uplifting only those 
whose hteracy is below the average. As the percentage 
of hteracy in the State now, excluding the Brahmin 
commumty, is only about 10, castes and communities 
whose percentage is above this, would all have. to be 
remov^ from the backward classes. On the other hand, 
the Vakkaliga, ^e Kuruba, the Gangakula and 
such others should . be given special encourage- 
ment. Those whose percentage of hteracy is even less 
than five would be entitled to the same concessions 
as the Depressed Classes. , Similarly, in the matter 
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of representation in the Services, instead of 
clubbing together several Hindu Castes, it would be 
fairer to watch the representation of the particularly 
large rural castes who have qualified themselves by 
producing Enghsh educated young men, but who are 
still inadequately represented. The one obstacle in 
the way of improving the literacy and cultural life, 
generally, of the country, is the way in which the rural 
population is scattered. That is where the town 
scores over the village. One way of improving the 
literacy and the standards of life would therefore be 
concentration of the population by greater industria- 
lisation, giving rise to more and bigger towns ; for, as 
we have seen, urban conditions generally conduce to 
literacy. But this brings problems in its train. People 
are cut ofif from wholesome home influences ; living 
becomes more costly as they have to spend more on 
house rent, clothing, fuel and lighting. The earnings 
in terms of money, may be more, but the suppHes 
remain more or less stationary. The ultimate solution 
will therefore perhaps be not in going back to the land, 
as some have advocated, but in going back to the 
village. The cultural classes that are now migrating 
from the village to the town will have to be drawn 
back by giving fresh life to the village autonomy, by 
creating greater amenities in the villages and by improv- 
ing the earning power of the villager by decentrahzing 
industries and by making each village, as far as possible, 
self-sufficient. As Mr. B. G. Appadorai Mudaliar, 
Director of Industries and Commerce, observed before 
the Mysore Civil Services Association, “On account of 
the advent of electric power to all parts of the State, 
the development of cottage industries will tend to be in 
the form of small-scale minor industries. There is no 
reason why power should not be made use of increasingly 
in future for this purpose. Mass production, quality 
of articles produced and standardisation could be easily 
maintained and the earnings of families engaged in 
such industries increased. It should be possible to 
prepare raw materials and finish the manufactured 
articles in central stations serving a number of villages. 
In other words, the development of cottage industries 
ultimately will be, in effect, in the form of decentralised 
factories.” This means, more villages have to be 
converted into towns. In the meanwhile, villagers 
wiU have to rely also more on self-help in the matter 
of primary education and Government will have to 
provide more English Middle Schools in the villages. 
It is worth-while reverting to the old Pial School and 
levy fees in Middle Schools rather than be without 
education in the hope that Government will be able to 
provide everything free. 

207. For, the appalling illiteracy of the rural masses 
has far-reaching consequences not only in the social 
and cultural fields but in the economic jfield as well. To 
mention only one example, I have not touched upon the 
Co-operative movement in the State, as it has not so 
far greatly affected the prosperity of the country as a 
whole — ^the movement being confined mostly to the 


cities and towns where there is an educated population 
to appreciate the benefits of co-operation. Not only 
the Credit Societies but even the Consumer Societies 
are doing well only in Mysore and Banglore Cities 
and in some large towns ; but, the lack of education 
of the villager and his inability therefore both to 
understand the principles of co-operation and work the 
societies, stand in the way of the movement making 
any headway in the villages. The villager is still 
therefore the prey of the middleman and the money- 
lender instead of being able to organise both Marketing 
and Consumers’ Societies. A beginning has been made 
by starting societies like those for the sale of areca in 
Shimoga, cocoanut and copra in Arsikere, figs in 
Seringapatam, cardamom in Saklespur and so on. 
But, the field of co-operation is limitless and many 
of the economic and social ills can be overcome if only 
the people could be properly educated. 

208. The undue prominence that is being given 
to communities and castes must disappear. It is all 
very weU to sub-divide a people just to ascertain what 
sections need some special encouragement so that they 
might come up to the level of the more fortunate 
sections ; but, it must not be allowed to act to the 
prejudice of the interests of the State as a whole. One 
should rather keep in mind that principle of unity in 
diversity which, His late Highness laid stress on, when 
opening the Mosque at the Body Guard Lines at Mysore, 
“The Almighty God can confer no greater blessing on 
a ruluc than the happiness and well-being of his people, 
be they Hindus, Mahomedans, or Christians, in whose 
welfare, spiritual as well as material, he is deeply 
interested ... I look upon you all, whether Hindus, 
Mahomedans or others, as equally dear to me. I hope 
that you will bear in mind the fact that you are 
Mysoreans first and all the rest next, owing a duty 
to the State and that you will always work together 
for the common benefit and for the prosperity and 
advancement of the State in all possible direc- 
tions. ” 

209. I cannot close this review bettet than by 
quoting from the message of His late Highness the 
Maharaja to His Beloved People on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee of His Eeign, “I thank God 
who has blessed Mysore so abundantly in material 
ways, that He has blessed her also with a sincere, 
modest, liberal-minded and industrious people; and 
I thank my people themselves, my Government and 
my Officers that, by their hearty co-operation for the 
good of Mysore, they have earned for her the name of 
the Model State. I pray that we may all be assisted 
in the years to come to work together in the spirit of 
brotherhood for the same good end, so that with an 
efficient admmistration, increased facilities for agricul- 
ture, industry and cominerce, and equal opportunities 
for all, we may devote our common energies to raising 
Mysore to a level with the foremost countries of the 
world. It is my earnest desire that this spirit of brother- 
hood should be extended to the continuous improvement 
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of the conditions of those who are less fortunate than 
ourselves, remembering that all the communities alike 
are menlbers of my people and children of our country. 
I pray ’that a similar spirit may extend itself to the 
dumb rici-eation and that we may see animals, and 
especially -those we hold sacred, treated with ever- 
increasing consideration for the feelings which they 
cannot express. And I appeal specially to the rising 
generation to hold before themselves always the ideal of 
brotherhood and of good citizenship, so that when 
they come to fill our places, they may continue m all 
good ways to advance and increase the welfare of our 
beloved Motherland. Finally, I send my loving greet- 
ings to each one of my dear people with a heart full of 
solicitude for their happiness. With increasing effort, 
I shall, while life lasts, endeavour to promote their 
welfare and prosperity and I pray that God may give 


me light and strength to achieve this, the supreme 
object of my life and rule.” 

210. Our present Maharaja has the same high 
ideals in view : “ I look upon this ceremony of ascend- 
ing the Thro7ie of my ancestors as a dedication of 
myself, my life and all I have to the service of the 
people of Mysore,’^ he said when he succeeded his 
venerated uncle on 8th September 1940. “ Highly 
educated, well trained, widely travelled and well- 
equipped with knowledge of the problems confronting 
his State, His Highness will prove ” as Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail said in his Address to the Representative 
Assembly on the 11th October 1940, “a successful 
and worthy Ruler of a State for which his great 
predecessor did so much, and which now looks to this 
young and already beloved Maharaja for further 
progress and achievement.” 



P. H. Kbishna Eao, 
Census Superintendmt, Mysore. 
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TABLE 1— Area» Population and Density of Mysore compared with some States and Provinces 

(Paeas 2 AND 38) 
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TABLE 3— Population 1941 and variation since 1931 (Ail figures are in thousands) 

(PARA 34) 


INDIAN PEOVINCES AND STATES 

Population 


Province, State or *^geucy 


1 Madras 

2 Bombay 

3 Bengal 

4 U. P. 

Agra 

Oudh 


5 The Punjab 

6 Bihar 

Bihar 

Oliota Nagpur 

7 0. P. anSBerar 

C P. 

Berar 

8 Assam 

9 N.W. F. P. 


10 Orissa 

11 Sind 

12 Ajmer-Merwara 

13 Andamans 

Andaman 

S'iaobar 


14 Baluchistan 

15 Coorg 

16 Delhi 


States and Agencies 


18 Baluchistan 

19 Baroda 

20 Bengal 

21 Central India 


22 Chattisgarh 

23 Cochin 

24 Deccan (and Kolhapur) 

25 Gujarat 

26 Gu-alior 


27 Hyderabad 

2S Kashmir including Feudatories 
Kashmir 

Frontier Illaqas in Gilgii 
"" Madrasf 


30 Mysore 

31 N.W. F.P.I 


32 Orissa 
88 The Punjab 

34 Punjab HiU 

35 Baja{ ' 


iS‘*“ 


1941’ 


37 Travancore 

88 U. P. (Rampur and Benares) 
39 Western Inma 



Persons 

S 

Males 

3 

Females 

4 

Persons 

5 

Males 

6 

Females 

7 

Persons 

8 

Per cent 

9 

... 

... 388,800 

200,928 

187,872 

338,119 

174,305 

163,813 

+ 

50,681 

+15-0 

... 

... 295,827 

1-53,045 

142,782 

256,755 

132,381 

124,374 

+ 39,072 

+15-2 


49,342 

24,557 

24,785 

44,205 

21,877 

22,328 

+ 

5,137 

+11-6 


20,858 

10,827 

10,031 

17,99-2 

9,323 

8,669 

+ 

2,866 

-fl5-9 


60,314 

31,755 

28,559 

60,116 

26,043 

24,073 

22,964 

-f 10,198 

+20’3 


... 55,021 

28,860 

26,161 

48,409 

25,445 

+ 

6,612 

-fl3-6 


40,906 

21,517 

19,389 

35,614 

12,795 

18,805 

16,809 


5,293 

+15-1 


14,114 

7,343 

6,771 

6,640 

6,155 

+ 

1,319 

+10-4 


28,419 

15,384 

13,035 

23,581 

12,881 

10,700 

+ 

4,838 

+20-4 


36,340 

18,224 

18,116 

32,871 

16,245 

16,126 


3,969 

+12-3 


28,824 

14,412 

14,412 

25,729 

12,898 

3,847 

12,831 

+ 

8,095 

+12‘0 

... 

7,516 

8,812 

3,704 

6,642 

8,295 


874 

+13-1 


16,822 

8,436 

8,386 

15,823 

7,671 

7,652 

+ 

1,499 

+ 9-8 


13,220 

6,600 

6,620 

11,881 

5,912 

5,970 

+ 

1,339 

+11’S 


3,602 

1,836 

1,765 

3,442 

1,760 

1,682 

+ 

160 

+ 4-6 


10,205 

5,383 

4,822 

8,623 

4,538 

4,086 


1,682 

613 

-fl8-2 

... 

3,038 

1,651 

1,887 

2,425 

1,316 

1,109 

+ 

+25-2 


8,729 

4,218 

4,510 

8,026 

3,846 

2,181 

4,180 

+ 

703 

+ 8-8 


4.537 

2,496 

2,042 

8,887 

1,706 

+ 

660 

+16-7 


684 

807 

277 

507 

268 

239 

+ 

77 

-t-lS'l 


... 84 

22 

12 

29 

19 

10 

+ 

5 

+16-6 


21 

15 

6 

19 

14 

6 

+ 

2 

+11-8 

... 

13 

7 

6 

10 

5 

5 

+ 

3 

+22' 5 


602 

29-5 

207 

464 

270 

194 

+ 

38 

+ 8-2 


169 

92 

76 

168 

90 

78 

+ 

6 

+ 3-3 

... 

917 

535 

382 

636 

869 

267 


281 

+44*1 

... 

92,973 

47,883 

45,090 

81,367 

39,790 

37,355 

+ 

11,606 

-fl4-3 


725 

368 

367 

626 

307 

319 


99 

■fl5-9 

... 

366 

192 

164 

405 

218 

187 


49 

—12*1 

... 

2,855 

1,473 

1,382 

2,448 

1,260 

1,188 

+ 

407 

+16-6 

... 

2,142 

1,106 

1,037 

1,863 

959 

904 

+ 

279 

+14-9 

... 

7,502 

3,860 

3,652 

6,648 

3,413 

3,235 

+ 

853 

-I-12-8 

... 

4,054 

2,015 

2,038 

3,648 

1,760 

1,783 

+ 

505 

-fl4*2 

... 

1,423 

- 697 

726 

1,205 

590 

615 

+ 

218 

+18-1 

... 

2,786 

1,407 

1,379 

2,458 

1,265 

1,244 

1,214 

+ 

328 

-hl3-4 

... 

1,457 

767 

700 

656 

609 

+ 

192 

+15-2 


8,992 

2,116 

1,876 

3,623 

1,867 

1,656 

+ 

469 

+13-3 

... 

16,184 

8,252 

7,932 

14,436 

7,370 

7,066 

+ 

1,748 

+12-1 

... 

4,021 

2,131 

1,890 

3,646 

1,938 

1,708 

+ 

375 

+10-3 

... 

3,945 

2,090 

1,854 

3,582 

1,904 

1,675 

+ 

56-5 

+10-1 

... 

76 

40 

36 

64 

34 

30 

+ 

12 

+18-2 

... 

499 

244 

255 

453 

218 

235 

+ 

45 

+10-0 

... 

7,329 

2,378 

3,763 

3,666 

6,657 

3,354 

3,203 

4- 

77-2 

+11-8 

... 

1,267 

1,121 

2,259 

1,212 

1,047 

+ 

119 

+ 6-3 

... 

3.025 

5,459 

1,491 

1,534 

2,683 

1,314 

1,369 

"f* 

342 

4-12-7 

... 

2,970 

2,489 

4,497 

2,465 

2,032 

+ 

962 

+21*4 

... 

1,094 

670 

623 

990 

514 

476 

4- 

104 

-i-10-6 

... 

13,670 

7,170 

6,500 

11,571 

110 

6,064 

6,507 

-f 

2,099 

•fl8-l 

... 

122 

63 

58 

56 

64 

+ 

12 

-flO-9 


6,070 

3,046 

3,025 

6,096 

9,665 

2,531 

+ 

974 

+19-1 


928 

480 

447 

856 

445 

411 

+ 

71 

+ 8-3 

... 

4,901 

2,477 

2,424 

4,222 


+ 

679 

+16‘1 


* Except in the case of Mysore, the 1941 
t Pudilota, Banganpalli and Sandnr 
X Agencies and Tribu areas 


figures are all provisional 



TABLE 4~Variatioii in population in the Malnad^ Semi-Malnad and Maidan portions of Hassan^ Kadur and Shimoga Districts 

(Paea 36). , 

Population Urban Tlural 
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TABLE 5 — Namber of villages in canal areas in tbe Mysore and Mandya Districts showing the Variation 
in population between 1931 and 1941 

(Para 42) 


MANDYA 
(a) Villag__ 
(&) Do 


1931 

(A) mWIlT OAlSTAIi AREA 


do decrease 


SBRINGAPATAM 

(а) Villages showing increase 

(б) Do do 


PRENCH-ROCES 
(a) Villages showing increase 
{(i) Do do decrease 


MADDUR 

(cs) Villages showing increase 
(6) Do do decrease 


T. NARSIPTJE 
(a) Villages showing increase 
(&) Do do decrease 


MALVAIjDI 

(a) Villages showing increase 
(&) Do do decrease 


KRISHNARAJPET 

(а) Villages showing increase 

(б) Do do decrease 


SERIN GAPATAM 

(а) Villages showing increase 

(б) Do do decrease 


KRISHN AR A JANA GAR 
(a.) Villages showing increase 
(i) Dp do decrease 


T. NARSIPUR 
~illag 
Do 


VilUges showing increase 


83 

17 

52,983 

7,975 

70,589 

6,950 

■h 17,606 
— 1,025 


100 

60,958 

77,539 

+ 16,581 

4-27-2 

14 

6 , 

6,506 

, 2,813 

7,183 

2,512 

+ 677 

— 801 


20 

9,319 

9,695 

+ 376 

4- 4-0 

13 

18 

10,620 

11,312 

12,550 

9,490 

+ 1,930 

— 1,822 


31 

21,932 

22,040 

+ 108 

4- 0*5 

56 

10 

36,382 . 

5,823 

43,282 

5,214 

4- 6.900 

— 609 


66 

42,205 

48,496 

+ 6,291 

4-14*9 

22 

6 

24,526 

2,470 

27,769 

2,194 

4- 3,244 

— 276 


28 

26,995 

29,963 

4- 2,968 

4'10-9 

(B) OTECER CHANNEL AREAS 




... 9 

... 1 

9,740 

1,029 

11,151 

936 

4- 1,411 

— 93 


... 10 

10,769 

12,087 

+ 1,318 

4-12*2 

... 22 

... 29 

9,041 

12,631 

10,293 

10,436 

4- 1,262 
— 2,196 


... 61 

21,672 

20,728 

— 944 

~ 4*3 

27 

6 

27,207 

1,832 

81,663 

1,268 

4- 4,456 

— 64 


83 

28,539 

32,931 

4- 4,392 

4-15-3 

42 

18 

40,166 

6,815 

46,806 

6,202 

+ 6,189 

— 618 


65 

46,981 

52,607 

4- 5,526 

4-11*7 

23 

... 5 

24,801 

1,804 

27, .346 

1,046 

4- 2,644 

•— 268 


28 

26,105 

28,391 

4- 2,286 

-1- 8-7 


TABLE 6— Large irrigation works which have affected the population of viUages in the Shimoga, Tumkur and 

Chitaldmg Districts 

(Para 42) 

Population 


Name of work 


SUDEKERB TANK 

(а) ViUages showing increase 

(б) Do do 


No. of -Tillages 
affected by 
the work 1931 

SHIMOaA IlISTRICT 
7,9« 


Total 

ANJANAPUR RESERVOIR 

showing increase 
(o) Do do decrease 


18 

4 

17 


841 

8,826 


9,488 

10,782 


vU^ges showing increase 

(o) Do do decrease » 

Total ... ... 37 

* Kavali Katte and Bhadra Agricultural Colony are included in the group as vUlages 

BORANAKANIVE TANK TUMKUR DISTRICT 

lowing increase 
(o) Do do decrease 

Total 

MARIKANIVE RESERVOIR 
(“) Villages showing increase 

(o) Do do decrease 


10,763 

10,093 

426 

10,619 


2,149 

222 

1,927 

1,281 

260 

1,031 


... 

8 

2,895 

3,620 

4- 

625 

... 

... 6 

695 

406 


189 

... 

14 

3,490 

3,926 

-t- 

436 


OHITALDRUa DISTRICT 




... 

28 

13,948 

16,467 

4- 

2,619 

... 

9 

6,234 

4,927 


307 


87 

19,182 

21,394 


2,212 


Total 
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TABLE 7 — ViUages under large irrigation works where population has declined 

(Paka 42) 


TUMKUE DISTRICT 
CHIKNAYAKANHALLI TALJJK 

1 Boranakanive 

2 Muttiigadahalli 

3 Ambarapura 

4 Agrahara 

5 TerehaUi 

6 Marahole 

MYSORE DISTRICT 
, MY80BE TALUK 

1 Laksbmipura 

2 Ramanafialli 

T. NAB SIP UB TALUK 

3 Kudluru 

4 Kiintanaballi 

5 Kauchauahalli 

€ Eonagaballi 

7 TamMipura 

8 Bevinahalli 

9 Tirumakudlu 

10 Muttatti CJodi) 

11 Ramanathapurada Hundi (S) 

12 Vijayapura 

13 Kayyamballi 
KBISBNABAJANAGAB TALUK 

14 Eanaganaballi 

15 Cbamalapara 

16 Tippur 

17 Narainpura 

18 Mudlakoppal 

19 ' Maniigauaballi 

20 Lalanadevauaballi 

21 Satigrama 

22 Kuppebanta ... 

23 Sreeramapura 

24 Kaggaliborekaval 

26 Chikkavaddaragudi 

. 26 Manobanahalli 

MANDYA DISTRICT 
MANDYA TALUK 

1 Kommeraballi 

2 Bellundigare ... 

3 Honagonaballi Mata 

4 Hosura 

5 Marasinganahalli ... 

6 Hemmige 

7 Kebbahalli 

8 Kiraganduru 

9 GummanyakanahaUi ... 

10 Dudda 

11 Dyavarayapatna 

12 Modacbakanahalli 

13 Malligere (I) 

14 Do (H) 

15 Samboonahalli 

16 Sampaballi 

17 Hullenahalli 
SEBINGAPATAM TALUK 

18 Acbappanakoppal 

19 Eadatbanala 

20 Nelamaue 

21 Makanakoppal 

22 Muttammana Settiballi 

23 . Atadahalli 

24 Kemmannapura • 

25 Agrahara 

26 Gendehosaballi 

27 ChinnayakanahaUi 

28 Madrahalli 

29 Maralagala 
FBENCE-BOCKS TALUK 

-30 Zurubarabettahalli 

31 Kennalii 

- 82 Ohikabyadarahalli 

33 Chikatnarale 

34 . Damadaballi 

35 Talashasana 

36 Doddabyadarahalli 

37 Banagatta 


Bevinakuppe 

Mandjbett^alli 

Madakepatua 

Syadanahalli 

Haralahalli 

Hirimarali 

Anavalu 


657 

217 

445 


407 

1,023 


458 

1,008 

116 

847 


409 

340 

473 


456 

1,561 


FBENGE-BOCKS TALUK-concld. 

45 Chaluvearasinakoppal 

46 Seethapura 

47 -Haravu 

KBISHNARAJPET TALUK 

48 Bandahole 

49 Lakshampnra 

50 Haiibarapura 

51 Akkihebbalu 

52 Alambadi 

53 Kattekyatbanahalli 

54 Guduganaballi 

55 Gaddehosur 

56 Jainaballi 

57 Dudukanahalli 

58 Natanahalli 

59 Nandipura ... 

60 Basavanahalli ... 

61 Machaholala ... 

62 Mudlapura 

63 VaddaragTidi ... 

64 VeeredefarahosTir 

65 Sakshibeedu ... 

66 Singanaballi ... 

67 Somanathapiara ... 

68 Gudehosaballi ... 

69 Gondihalli ... 

70 Cbinnenaballi ... 

71 DanadabalH ,.. 

72 Afadapura ... 

73 Doddayachanaballi ... 

74 Maduvinakodi ... 

76 Mellaballi 

76 Yegaobaguppe ... 

MALVALLI TALUK 

77 OMkabagilu ... 

MADDUB TALUK 

78 Cbamanaballi ... 

79 Mobbalagere ... 

80 Arecbakanaballi 

81 Karakaballi 

82 Gopanaballi ... 

83 Gumgere 

81 Madaraballi 

85 Yeladahalli 

86 Settiballi ... 

87 Sabbanahalli 

CHITALDRUG DISTRICT 
HIBIYUB TALUK 

1 Kanikere 

2 Zatarakenaballi 

3 Handiballi 

,4 Bobbur 

5 Hemadala 

6 Toreobauahalli 

7 HuTiriabole 

8 Vaddanahalli 

9 Samadradaballi 

SHIMOGA DISTRICT 
SHIMOGA TALUK 

1 Kodiballi 

2 BommanabalU 

3 Basavapura 

4 Majiigenaballi 

5 Aredotln 

6 Arebilaobi 

7 Tbimmalapura 

8 Tateballi 

9 Karabara Vittalapara 

10 Kadalikatte 

11 Kalpanaballi 

12 Gowdarahalli 

13 Tippalapura 

14 Devaraaarasipura 

15 Ragatibelagafn 

16 Hosahalli 
OHANNAGIBI TALUK 

17 Areballi 

18 Kanivebilacbi 

19 Zallenaballi 

20 Sulekere 
SHIKABPUB TALUK 

21 Arasinagere 

92 Gabbaru 

23 Madarahalli 

24 Haragihalu 


103 

228 

283 


62 

785 

212 


427 

1,542 

168 

313 


1,818 


1,171 

128 

3C8 


1,006 


421 

41 

71 

514 


8 
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TABLE 8— List of villages within a radius of 5 miles from Bhadravati 


Villages sho^ng increase of popnlation from 1931 to 1941 
Villages showing decrease of popnlation from 1931 to 1941 


(Paha 43 ) 



Ko. 

1941 

1931 

1921 


... 22 

5,329 

4,404 

4,772 


35 

4,274 

5,812 

5,482 

Total 

57 

9,603 

10,216 

10,254 


Population of Bhadravati 



3941 

1931 

1921 

Bhadravati Town (Old and New) 

19,585 

9,096 

4,497 

Bhadravati Village 

1,130 



Total 

20,715 

9,096 

4,497 


TABLE 9— Statistics of Births and Deaths in Districts and Cities (1931-1940) 


Bangalore District 
(including B. City) 
Kolar District 
(including K. G. D.) 
lumkur District 

Mysore District 
(including M. City) 
Mandya District 

Ohitaldrug District 
Hassan District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga District 


... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Birilhs 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Biriihs 
Deaths 
... Bifths 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 


Mysore State ... Births 

(including Cities) Deaths 

Bangalore City ... Births 

Deaths 

Mysore City ... Births 

Deaths 

S. G. F. City ... Births 

Deaths 

Civil and Military Station... Births 
Deaths 


Bangalore District 
(including B. City) 
Kolar District 
(iududing K. G. F.) 
Tumkur District 

Mysore District 
(including M. City) 
Mandya District 

Chitaldrug District 
Hassan District 
Kadur District 
Shimoga District 


.. Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Birth's 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 
... Births 
Deaths 


Mysore State * • ... Births 

(including Cities) Deaths 


Ban^lore City ... Births 

Deaths 

Mysore City ... Births 

Deaths 

K. G. F. City ... Births 

. Deaths 

Civil and Military Station... Births 
Deaths 


1931 


(Paha 44 ) 

1932 

1933 


Number 

Bate 

Number 

Bate 

Number 

Rate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

23,418 

21-6 

22,462 

20-3 

22,347 

19 -9 

15,274 

14-1 

14,412 

13-1 

15,264 

13 6 

16,924 

19-9 

17,862 

20-8 

18,491 

21-4 

14,562 

17-2 

18,549 

15-8 

12,196 

14-1 

16,555 

19-2 

16,662 

19-1 

16,738 

18-9 

10,842 

12-6 

10,153 

11*6 

13,208 

14-9 

24,693 

16-3 

24,061 

15-8 

25,453 

16-6 

23,648 

15-6 

20,240 

13.3 

22,293 

14-6 




Included in Mysore Distric 

18,462 

20-6 

18,000 

19-5 

12,102 

17 9 

7,910 

12-0 

9,663 

U‘6 

18,021 

26 6 

8,098. 

13-6 

6,801 

11-4 

8,491 

14'2 

7,841 

18-1 

6,463 

10-8 

8,194 

13-6 

6,668 

16 3 

6,002 

14*3 

6,821 

15 2 

5,264 

15*1 

5,383 

15 4 

6,175 

17-6 

10,954 

21-1 

9,787 

18-7 

8,977 

17-1- 

7,924 

lS-2 

8,312 

16-9 

10,668 

20'8 

119,762 

18-6 

115,627 

17-8 

117,920 

18 0 

94,265 

14-7 

88,176 

13-6 

106,009 

16-2 

6,767 

83-4 

6,018 

33-6 

6,667 

80-1 

4,290 

24-9 

4,704 

26 2 

4,890 

26-4 

2,803 

26-1 

2,769 

251 » 

2,866 

25-4 

3,240 

30-2 

2,624 

23-8 

2,412 

21-4 

3,267 

38-4 

8,769 

44-5 

8,907 

46-2 

2,.300 

27-2 

2,596 

30-6 

2,481 

29-4 

5,248 

... 

6,266 

... 

5,192 


4,039 

... 

4,944 

... 

4,122 

... 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Number 

Bate 

Number 

Bate 

Number 

Bate 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

24,039 

20 5 

27,604 

231 

^,671 

24-6 

15,149 

12-9 

16,110 

13-5 

17,298 

14-3 

21,050 

239 

21,416 

24-2 

21,185 

23-8 

12,951 

14-8 

15,623 

17-6 

14,334 

16-2 

19,195 

21-1 

20,530 

22-4 

20,112 

21-7 

11,430 

12-6 

10,577 

11-5 

10,918 

11-8 

27,335 

17*4 

81,246 

19-8 

32,180 

20-2 

20,121 

12-8 

23,917 

15-1 

23,037 

14-6 



Included in Mysore District 



16,054 

22-9 

1.7,350 

24-5 

17,273 

24-1 

9,538 

13-6 

8,803 

12-4 

8,928 

12-4 

11,404 

18-9 

11,604 

19-2 

10,606 

17-5 

9,277 

15-4 

9,968 

16-5 

10,741 

17-7 

5,852 

16-5 

5,492 

16-4 

5,790 

16-2 

6,533 

16-6 

5,409 

16-2 

6,126 

17-1 

11,640 

21-8 

11,696 

21-6 

13,593 

25-3 

12,279 

22-9 

11,711 

21-8 . 

10,787 

20-0 ■ 

136,569 

203 

146,737 

21-6 

150,410. 

22*0 

96,278 

14-3 

102,118 

15-1 

102,118 

14*9 

6,969 

34*6 

7,657 

86-6 

7,879 

37-2 

5,327 

26-5 

5,202 

26-2 

6,641 

26-6 

3,760 

81'4 

4,300 

86-3 

5,380 

43*3 

2,553 

21-4 

3,837 

27-4 , 

8,310 

26*6 

4,612 

65-1 

4,892 

68-6 

4,600 

65*3 

2,692 

32-2 

2,620 

31-4 

2,436 

29*3 

5,168 

... 

6,436 


6,165 


4,614 

... 

3.7a) 


4,016 



1934 


1935 


Number 

Bate 

Number 

Bate 

7 

8 

9 

10 

24,223 

21*3 

24,975 

21*6 

18,119 

15*9 

18,294 

15 8 

16,421 

18*9 

18,326 

20 9 

11,742 

13*5 

12,605 

14-.3 

15,486 

17-4 

18,451 

20*5 

16,063 

18*0 

11,217 

1*2*6 

27,940 

18*1 

27,981 

17*9 

28,590 

18-6 

22,136 

14*2 

9,076 

18' 3 

16,887 

22*9 

16,022 

21*9 

10,2*23 

14*8 

9,426 

15*7 

11,806 

19*6. 

9,239 

16*4 

8,806 

14*6 

6,014 

14 3 

6,852 

16 5 

4,777 

13-5 

4,6S6 

13*2 

9,716 

18*4 

13,081 

24*6 

10,089 

18*9 

9,108 

17*1 

117,302 

17*7 

136,859 

20*6 

118,591 

17*2 

96,974 

14*6 

6,477 

34*0 

7,128 

86-4 

5,689 

29-8 

6,003 

80:6 

3,056 

£6*6 

3,589 

30*6 

2,646 

23-0 

2,832' 

24*2 

4,186 

49*7 

4,240 

60*5 

2,595 

80*8 

2,705 

82*2 

6,480 


6,329 


4,691 


4,366 



1939 1940 


Number 

Bate 

Number 

Bate 

17 

18 

19 

20 

26,073 

21*3 

27,154 

21*8 

16,857 

20,171 

13-7 

18,r32 

14*5 

22*5 

20,831 ' 

23-1 

13,730 

15*3 

11,433 

12*7 

14,963 

16*0 

15,917 

16*9 

12,265 

13*1 

11,055 

11*7 

21,642 

22*0 

20,305 

20*6 

14,041 

14*3 

14,247 

14*5 

9,524 

16-4 

8,003 

12*9 

7,203 

11*6 

7,139 

11*5 

16,362 

22*5 

16,419 

21*0 

9,216 

12*7 

8,088 

11*0 

9,650 

9,354 

15-9 

' 9,893 

16:2 

15*4 

9,587 

16*7 

5,869 

16*3 

6,181 

17*0 

6,662 

15*5 

5,982 

16*6 

13,887 

25*6 

12,367 

22*7 

10,641 

19*4 

10,700 

19*6 

138,120 

20*0 

136,020 

19*6 

98,759 

14*3 

96,263 

13*9 

7,970 

36 6 

7,732 

34*7 

6,781 

26*6 

6,488 

29*1 

6,229 

49*2 

4,896 

38*0 

3,286 

26*0 

8,258 

25*3 

4,170 

50*3 

4,824 

68*3 

2,410 

5,206 

29*1 

2,212 

268 

... 

6,661 


4, *078 

... 

4,178 

... 
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TABLE 10 — Mortality and morbidity rates 


(PAEAS 45 AND 48) 


1939 


1940 


Morbidity rate 
Birth rate 
Death rate 
Still -birth rate 
Infant mortality rate 
Matern al mortality 


Malnad 

Maidan 

Malnad 

Maidan 

Specific death rates : 
Malaria 

Malnad 

Maidan 

Malnad 

Maidan 

1,452 

813 

1,561 

668 

977 

439 

1,067 

441 

19*7 

20-0 

19-6 

18-0 

Typhoid 

134 

74 

150 

70 

20-0 

13-6 

21-0 

11-7 

Other fevers 

201 

189 

181 

156 

3-6 

1-9 

•2-6 

1*1 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 

107 

97 

164 

93 

132-5 

105-9 

152-6 

97*8 

Eespiratory diseases 

80 

70 

83 

49 

33-7 

10-6 

31-6 

10-8 

Consumption 

39 

73 

39 

57 


TABLE 11 — Deaths from malaria 

(Paeas 46 AND 48) 


District 


Bangalore 

Kolar 

Tumknr 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Ohitaldrug 

Hassan 

Kadur 

Shimoga 

Mysore State (excluding Cities) 
Mysore State (including Cities) 


Percentage of deaths from malaria 
to total deaths 


1940 1939 1938 

30-9 29-9 26-4 

35-2 35 7 80-7 

41-5 40-9 34-7 

38-5 38*11 o-.o 

39*2 45*5/ 

42*6 39*6 35-8 

61*8 50-8 44-8 

46-6 49-3 49-3 

40-6 36*9 36*9 

40*3 39-7 86-5 

35*5 35*2 31*7 


Specific death rate from malaria per 
100,000 of population 


1940 1939 1938 

350 328 297 
396 479 455 
486 636 409 



469 603 445 
816 782 793 
773 763 844 
795 717 717 

522 535 503 
492 504 474 


TABLE 12 — Average area and population served by each hospital or dispensary in Mysore and in some 

other Provinces 

(Paea 47) 


State or Province 

Madras 



Total number of 
hospitals and 
dispensaries 

1,134 

Average area served 
by each hospital 
or dispensary 
(in square miles) 

126 

Average population 
served by each 
hospital or 
dispensary 

41,217 

Expenditure on 
medical relief 
during 1986 
(Per capita) 
Es. as. ps. 

0 2 7 

Bombay 



429 

180 

41,940 

0 

4 9 

Bengal 



1,449 

610 

84,585 

0 

2 1 

United Provinces 



597 

178 

81,087 

0 

1 0 

Bihar 



628 

131 

61,310 

0 

1 3 

Hyderabad 
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... 

Mysore 



311 

94 

20,653 

0 

4 6 


TABLE 13 — Expenditure in the State on medical relief 


(Para 47) 


Year 

Number of 

Total cost of 

Institutions 

Institutions 

1881 

.. . 28 

Hs. 

91,463 

1882 

31 

95,464 

1883 

33 

95,073 

1884 

38 

97,477 

1886 

44 

82,149 

1886 

60 

95,333 

1887 

71 

1,07,663 

1888 

88 

1, -28, 722 

1889 

93 

1,37,504 

1890 

98 

1,51,164 

1891 

96 

2,46,814 

1892-93 

99 

3,10,521 

(18 months) 
1893-94 

105 

2, .51, 407 

1894-95 

111 

2,44,612 

1896-96 

... ' 113 

2,97,961 

1896-97 

120 

3,16,599 

1897-98 

123 

4,34,454 

1898-99 

125 

4,13,876 

1899-1900 

130 

2,69,368 

1900 

130 

2,68,056 


Year 

Number of 

Total cost of 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Es. 

1901 

130 

3,93,269 

1902 

131 

3,87,882 

1903 

131 

4,02,075 

1904 

132 

4,76,905 

1905 

133 

4,88,460 

1906 

134 

4,87,293 

1907 

136 

4,62j816 

1908 

134 

4,77,015 

1909 

133 

4,91,235 

1910 

134 

4,78,768 

1911 

134 

4,73,037 

1912 

137 

6,01,496 

1913 

140 

6,29,783 

1914 

160 

4,48,437 

1916 

161 

4,52,365 

1916. 

166 

4,92,613 

1917 

174 

5,07,736 

1918 

178 

6,37,162 

1919 

186 

7,66,021 

1920 

189 

8,93,312 


Year 

Number of 

Total cost of 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Es. 

1921 

196 

10,09,537 

1922 

196 

10,09,050 

1923 

200 

10,41,804 

1924 

195 

10,46,546 

1925 

... 202 

10,08,372 

1926 

212 

11,13,910 

1927 

226 

12,39,621 

19-28 

241 

12,97,902 

1929 

261 

13,87,427 

1930 

271 

14,23,694 

1931 

274 

14,72,622 

1982 

278 

13,99,163 

1933 

280 

14,31,762 

1934 

280 

15,09,658 

1935 

281 

17,29,019 

1936 

283 

17,79,062 

1937 

291 

18,87,180 

1938 

311 

19,63,674 

1939 

830 

a9,82,217 

1940 

349 

22,85,546 


8 * 
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TABLE 14— Specific death rates from some important diseases 

(Paea 48) 


'Deaths per 100,000 of population 


Causes of death 


1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Epidemic diseases 


56 

61 

101 

160 

122 

199 

Malaria 


492 

504 

474 

471 

446 

869 

Typhoid 


77 

81 

83 

75 

72 

61 

Other fevers 


157 

191 

189 

167 

173 

215 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 


121 

98 

101 

96 

97 

87 

Bespiratory diseases 


72 ■ 

72 

70 

71 

69 

62 

Consumption 


62 

69 

71 

75 

73 

63 




TABLE 15 

— Specific death rates 







(PAEA 48) 




Disease 


Bural 

Urban 

City 

Malnad 

Maidan 


' 1940 

5S9 

178 

40 

1,067 

441 

Malaria ... ...• 

1939 

677 

148 

37 

977 

439 


1938 

642 

330 

38 

1,026 

397 


L 1987 

533 

173 

48 

1,105 

382 


' 1940 

82 

64 

29 

160 

70 

Typhoid 

1939 

88 

59 

25 

184 

74 


1938 

88 

63 

39 

123 

77 


1. 1937 

80 

69 

38 

118 

70 


■ 1940 

151 

230 

124 

181 

156 

Fevers ... ... ...^ 

1989 

186 

269 

164 

201 

189 


1938 

178 

274 

226 

198 

189 


L 1937 

170 

192 

96 

186 

166 


- 1940 

102 

88 

412 

154 

93 

Dysentery and diarrhoea ... - ..J 

1939 

81 

77 

360 

107 

97 


1938 

86 

88 

839 

108 

101 


L 1937 

82 

83 

309 

106 

96 


' 1940 

49 

93 

356 

83 

49 

Eespiratory diseases ... ... ...J 

1939 

49 

106 

334 

80 

70 

! 

1938 

66 

97' 

231 

66 

68 


L 1937 

50 

72 

359 

71 

71 


" 1940 

66 

53 

104 

39 

67 

Consumption ... 

1939 

62 

60 

188 

39 

73 


1938 
, 1937 

67 

68 

66 

62 

137 

194 

60 

44 

76 

80 


TABLE 16 — Maternal mortality rates 

(Paea 48) 


District or City 


Bangalore 

Kolar 

Ttunkur 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Chitaldrag 

Hassan 

Kadur 

Shimoga 


Mysoee State (excluding Cities) 

Bangalore City 
Mysore ffity 

Kolar Gold Fields City ... 
Mysore State (including Cities) 


Maternal mortality 


1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1936 

8-6 

8-6 

14-0 

6-8 

8*1 

11*8 . 
16*9 

6*6 

9*8 

12*4 

19*1 

9*0 

12*1 

15*1 

8*9 

9*2 

13*7 

9*8 

4*9 

16*4 

9-6 

8*3 

} 9*7 

116 

12*6 

19*1 

10*2 

16-4 

32-1 

32*9 

9*4 

20*4 

32*7 

29*4 

10*6 

19*1 

39*2 

28*6 

12*6 

22*0 

81*2 

82*3 

10*6 

26*8 

27*8 

88*8 

143 

21*0 

27*9 

31*3 

135 

14*4 

15*6 

15*6 

16*6 

16*6 

11-6 

17*2 

8*4 

7*1 

8*0 

4*4 

7*7 

9*8 

6*8 

4*6 

1*3 

20*6 

20 

9*6 

0*0 

22*9 

3*0 

13-6 

18;A 

14-5 

14*7 

15*3 

15*9 
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TABLE 17 — Rural and Urban population in 1881 and 1941 

(Paka 51) 

Year Population 

Total Urban Per cent Rural ’ Per cent 

- - 7,329,140 1,346,206 5,982,934 81-6 

1881 — — 4,186,188 573,636 U-7 3,612,552 87-3 

Difference ... ... 8,142,952 772,570 ... 2,370,382 

Increase per ceitt ... ... 75-1 13^-2 ... 65-6 

TABLE 18“Rural and Urban populations b.y Districts 1941 


(Para 51) 







Population 



District 



Total 

Urban 

Percent 

Rural 

Per cent 

Bangalore (including Cities) 



1,447,059 

497,997 

34-4 

949,062 

65*6 

Kolar (including K. G. P.) 



970,813 

218,544 

22-5 

752,269 

77-5 

Tumkur 



953,877 

62,142 

6-5 

891,735 

93*5 

Mysore (including City) 



1,059,542 

237,765 

22-4 

821,777 

77*6 

Mandya 



635,588 

50,638 

8-0 

584,950 

92*0 

Ohitaldrug 



725,104 

81,559 

11-2 

643,545 

88*8 

Hassan 



627,718 

60,216 

9-6 

567,502 

90-4 

Kadur 



358,290 

47,641 

13-3 

310,649 

86*7 

Shimoga 



551,149 

89,704 

16*8 

461,445 

83*7 

Total State 



7,329,140 

1,346,206 

18*4 

5,982,934 

81’6 


TABLE 19— Growth of Cities since 1881 

(Para 52) 


City 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1981 

1941 

Increase 
per cent 

Bangalore City 

62,817 

80,285 

69,447 

88,651 

118,556 

172,867 

248,334 

298*5 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore ... 

93,540 

100,081 

89,599 

100,834 

118,940 

134,118 

168,426 

69*4 

- Total 

156,867 

180,866 

159,046 

189,485 

837,496 

806,470 

406,760 

184-4 

Mysore City 

60,292 

74,048 

68,111 

71,306 

83,951 

107,142 

150,540 

149*7 

Zolar Gold Fields City 

... 

24,111 

70,874 

88,743 

87,682 

85,103 

183,869 

... 

Grand Total 

216,149 

278,525 

298,031 

344,534 

409,129 

498,715 

691,159 

219*8 


TABLE 20 — Urban and Rural Distribution by commnnities 

(Paras 55, 88 & 109) 


Communities 

Mysore 

Urban 

Per 

Rural 

Per 

Bangalore 

C. and M. 

Mysore 

K. G. F. 

Total 

Percentage of 
population in 

Number 


State 

cent 

cent 

City 

Station 

City 

City 

Cities 

cities to State 
population 

lO^W 

1 

2 

a 

'4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

* 11 

12 

13 

POPULATION ... 

7,829,140 

1,346,206 

18-4 

3,982,934 

8V6 

248,334 

158,426 

150,540 

133,859 

691,159 

9-4 

10,000 

Hindus 

6,686,630 

1,025,089 

15-2 

6,661,541 

84*8 

207,022 

87,302 

118,314 

97,457 

510,095 

7-6 

7,615 

Brabmins 

295,466 

1,406,067 

164,638 

55-7 

130i828 

44-3 

47,947 

4,641 

30,118 

2,311 

85,017 

28-7 


193,426 

18-8 

1,211,641 

86-2 

21,583 

32,610 

14,962 . 

67,963 

127,018 

8-9 



4,986,097 

667,026 

18-4 

4,319,07*2 

86-6 

137,492 

60,161 

73,234 

37,183 

298,060 

5-9 


Muslims 

485,230 

223,153 

460 

262,077 

54-0 

30,067 

34,480 

25,889 

10,410 

100,846 

20-7 

1,658 

Cbristiaus 

112,853 

86,792 

76-9 

26,061 

231 

9,465 

34,911 

5,521 

24,512 

74,409 

659 

645 

Indian Christians ... 

98,530 

73,017 

74-1 

26,663 

25-9 

8,720 

26,410 

5,015 

21,871 

61,016 

61-9 


Anglo-Indians 

8,929 

8,662 

96-0 

367 

4-0 

481 

6,501 

332 

1,935 

8,249 

91-9 


Europeans and Al- 
lied Races 

5,256 

6,137 

97-4 

119 

2-6 

259 

8,968 

169 

688 

5,074 

96-9 . 

77-6 


Others 

88 

76 

86-4 

12 

13-6 

5 

■ 32 

15 

18 

70 


Jains 

32,858 

9,081 

27-6 

23,777 

72-4 

1,634 

829 

749 

623 

3,840 

11-6 

67 

Buddhists 

1,409 

1,378 

978 

31^ 

22 

93 

382 

15 

845 

1,335 

94-7 'j 


Parsees 

401 

897 

990 

4 

1-0 

23 

311 

32 

7 

373 

930 

i5 

Jews 

64 

60 

93-7 

4 

6-3 

13 

41 

4 


58 

90-6 

Others 

9,695 

256 

26 

9,439 

97-4 

17 

170 

16 

... 

203 

2-0 J 
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TABLE 21— Town Improvement and Water-supply Grants sanctioned to the Municipalities from 1930-31 to 1940-41 

(Paea 56) 


Names of Towns 


Water Other 

Supply Drainage Improve- Total No 
meats 


Water Other 

Supply Drainage Improve- Total 
meats 


BANGALORE DISTRICT 

1 Teiahanka Minor Municipality... 

2 Hoskote do 

3 Vadigenhalli do 

4 Devatihalli Town 

5 Dodballapur Town 

€ Nelamangala Minor Municipality 

7 Tyamagondlu do 

8 Maga^ Town 

9 Chaunapatna Town ... 

10 Closepet Town 

11 Rankanhalli Town ... 

12 Sarjapura Minor Municipality... 

13 Anekal Town 


KOLAR DISTRICT 

1 Kolar Town 

2 MnlbagalTown ... ... 

3 Srinivasapur Minor Municipality 

4 Chintamani Town ... 

5 Sidlagbatta do 

6 Bagepalli Minor Municipality ... 

7 Gudibanda do 

8 GoriHdnur do 

9 Obikballapur Town 

10 Malur Minor Municipality 

11 Bowringpet Town ... 


TUMKUR DISTRICT 

1 TumkurTown 

2 Madhugiri Town, 

3 Roratagere Minor Municipality 

4 Sira Town 

5 Favagada Minor Municipality ... 

6 Gbiknayakanbslli Town 

7 Gnbbi do 

8 Tiptur do 

9 Turuvckere Minor Municipality 
10 Kunigal Town 


MTSORE DISTRICT 

1 Krishnarajanagar Minor Muni- 

cipality 

2 Saligrama Minor Municipality... 
8 HunsurTown 

4 Periyapatna Minor Municipality 
6 Saragur do 

6 Heggaddevankote do 

7 Chamarajnagar Town ' 

8. Nanjan^d do 

9 . T. Narsipnr Minor Municipality 

10 Bannnr do 

11 Talakad do 

13 Mugur do 

13 Telandur do 

14 Agara-Mamballi do 


. MANDYA DISTRICT 

1 Mandya Town 

2 Seringapatam Town ... 

3 NagamEfcngala Minor Mtmici- 

pality 

4 Krishnarajpet do 


3,350 3,360 

5,775 23,347 


35,452 

11,630 

13,091 

60,173 



6,687 

6,687 

4,150 

4,200 

4,500 

12,860 

700 

1,700 

500 

2,900 


1,500 

500 

2,000 


3,880 

600 

4,380 



500 

600 

933 



933 

28,169 


1,004- 

29,173 


360 


360 

1,500 



1,500 

48,022 

44,407 

42,890 

1,35,319 

20,629 


6,250 

26,879 



1,000 

1,000 

4,467 

2,2m 

600 

7,217 

1,000 


17,760 

18,760 



1.250 

1,260 

1,260 


600 

1,750 


16,767 


' 16,767 

17,176 

23,000 

10, 7^) 

60,916 



1,260 

1,250 


1,500 

3,000 

4,600 



260 

250 

3,000 

360 

300 

3,650 

500 

560 

100 

1,350 



1,000 

1,000 

32,016 

16,495 

22,172 

70,683 

9,098 

9,010 

3,900 

22,008 

431 


10,722 

11,163 


1,766 

2,160 

3,860 

1,000 


800 

1,800 


MANDYA DISTRICT— cont<J. 

6 Belakavadi Minor Municipality 

6 Malvalli Town 

7 Maddnr Minor Municipality ... 

8 French-Rocks do 

9 Melkote do 


Chitaldrug Town 
Challakere Minor Municipality 
Molakalmnrn do 

Jagalur do 

Davangere Town 
Harihar do 

Holalkere Minor Municipality . 
Hosadurga do 

Hiriyur do 


HASSAN DISTRICT 


8 Alar do 

4 Arsikere Town 

5 Bsnavar Minor Municipality 

6 Belnr do 

7 Sakalespur Town ... 

8 Arkalgnd Minor Municipality 

9 Elonannr do 

10 Holenarsipur Town 

11 Cbannarayapatna Minor Muni 

cipality 

12 Sravanaoelgola do 


KADTTR DISTRICT 

1 Cbikmagalur Town ... 

2 Kadur Minor Municipality 

3 Birur do 

4 Tarikere Town • 

5 Ajjampur Minor Municipality 

6 Koppa do 

7 Narasimharajapura do 

8 Mndigere do 

9 Sringeri do 


SHIMOGA DISTRICT 

1 ShimdgaTown 

2 Bbadravati Minor Municipality 

8 Knmsi do ... 

4 Channagiri do 

5 Hpunali do 

6 Nyamati do 

7 Shikarpur Town 

8, Shiralkoppa Minor Munici- 
pality 

9 Sorab do 

10 Hosanagar do 

11 Tirthahalli do !!! 


S 

4 

. 5 

G 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 


200 

600 

700 



1,000 

1,000 


6,686 

600 

6,085 



1,960 

1,960 

21,487 


650 

22,137 

1,62,443 

47,975 

22,635 

2,33,053 

1,12,600 

1,000 

10,226 

1,23,725 



1,210 

1,210 

800 

1,900 


2,700 

. 1,000 

7,200 

2,606 

10,700 

. 32,663 

27,900 

700 

61,263 



600 

500 

‘. 1,0(» 



1,000 

,, 4,950 


600 

5,460 

,. 9,630 

9,975 

7,000 

26,605 

1,57,660 

41,589 

27,319 

2,26,468 

.. 71,366 

16,760 

8,839 

94,444 

iy 


600 

600 



900 

900 

27,368 

11,226 


38,688 


2,014 


2,014 

!! 16,446 


7,606 

24 046 

.. 10,863 

2,006 

4,000 

16,868 

9,084 



9,084 

.. 11,000 

4,066 

1,766 

16,700 

.. 11,460 



11,460 


6,360 


6,300 


300 

4,280 

4,680 


68,655 

45,229 

88,045 

2,01,929 

47,806 

9,000 

31,444 

88,249 

7,000 

1,600 

6,688 

4,188 

1,260 

600 

2,317 

4,167 

4,000 

18,879 

16,608 

38,987 

600 


2,200 

2,700 

6,200 

3,450 

9,160 

17,800 


1.200 

14,183 

15,8a3 

2,900 

9,100 

6,465 

18,466 


2,000 


2,000 


1,000 10,000 1,2! 


600- 1,600 
600 


TOTAL STATE ... S,9S,585 2,45,249 4,13,552 12,54,4 
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Town 

1 Kolar 

2 Tunikur 

3 Mandya 

4 Ohitaidrag 

5 Eassan 

6 Cbikmagalur 

7 Shimoga 

8 Davangere 

9 Bhadravati 

10 Channapatna 

11 Chikballapur 

12 Dodballapur 

13 Nanjangud 


TABLE 22— Growth of Towns with a population of 10,000 and ahore^ 


(Para 59) 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

11,172 

12,143 

12,210 

8,193 

13,368 

16,161 

19,005 

9,909 

11,086 

11,888 

6,039 

14,246 

18,196 

21,893 

3,770 

4.100 

4,496 

4,255 

4,887 

5,953 

11,374 

4,271 

4,946 

5,792 

6,986 

8,520 

10,732 

14,528 

6,950 

6,654 

8,241 

7,461 

8,096 

10.544 

14,596 

7,569 

8,000 

9,615 

8,537 

10,207 

12,225 

15,883 

12,040 

11,340 

6,240 

13,118 

15,090 

20,661 

27,712 

6,362 

8,061 

10,402 

10,074 

16,971 

23,155 

31,759 

2,334 

2,270 

2,676 

1,810 

3,789 

9,137 

19,585 

8,885 

9,160 

10,425 

7,624 

11,846 

13,858 

16,485 

9,133 

10,623- 

5,521 

7,661 

10,431 

11,508 

14,989 

7,032 

7,141 

7,094 

7,272 

7,5SB 

8,853 

11,866 

5,701 

7.292 

5,991 

7,246 

7,453 

8.215 

10,725 


District Headquarter Towns 


TABLE 23— Growth of places with a population of between 5,000 and 10,000 

(Paras 60 & 61) 


Town 1941 1931 1881 

TALUK HEADQUARTER TOWNS 


Bangalore District 

42,559 

37,528 

28,418 

Closepet 

8,882 

6,671 

4,832 

Magadi 

7,134 

6,335 

3,080 

Anekal 

7,048 

6,307 - 

6,996 

Devanballi 

6,931 

6,152 

5,774 

Kankanhalli 

6,338 

7,203 

4,360 

Hoskote 

6,226 

4,960 

4,377 

Kolar District 

41,202 

33,528 

20,933 

Gbintamani 

9,-292 

4,985 

6,119 

Bowringpet 

7,515 

6,668 

1,302 

Sidlaghatta 

7,263 

6,368 

6,804 

Mulbagal ' ... 

6,785 

• 6,131 • 

4,441 

Malur 

5,186 

4,770 • 

2,875 

Goribidnur 

6,162 

4,606 

1,392 

TUMKUR District 

26,285 

23,058 

12,770 

Tiptur 

7,513 

6,160 

2,169 

Sira 

... . 6,797 

6,894 

3,164 

Gubbi 

6,129 

6,663 

3,793 

Kunigal 

... 5,846 

6,341 

3,654 

Hysore District 

24,079 

22,074 

18,727 

. Ohamarajaagar 

9,923 - 

9,538 

4,123 

•Hunsur 

7,919 

6,777 

6,663 

Gnndlupet 

6,237 

6,769 

2,951 

Mandya District 

... 16,733 

14,648 

16,812 

Malvalli 

9,056 

8,343 

6,078 

" Seringapatam 

• 7,678 

6,300 

11,734 

Ohitaldrug District ... 

8,422 

6,884 

4,679 

, Harihar 

8,422 

6,884 

4,679 


Town 

1941 

1931 

1831 

Hassan District 

21,445 

19,757 

9,150 

Holenarsipur 

9,303 

8,238 

4,647 

Arsikere 

7,051 

6,611 

928 

Arkalgud 

5,091 

4,908 

3,575 

Kadur district 

8,858 

. 8,211 

5,266 

Tarikere 

8,858 

8,211 

6,266 

Shimoga District 

23,581 

17,845 

11,945 

Sagar 

... .. 7,513 

5,696 

2,284 

Shikarpur 

TirtBaballi 

5,735 

4,872 

4,428 

6,226 

3,638 

2,092 

Channagiri 

5,057 

OTHER TOWNS 

3,739 

3,141 

Mysore District 

11,244 

9,896 • 
4,906 

8,248 

Bannur 

5,633 

4,446 

Ramasamudca 

... ■ 6,561 ' 

4,990 

8,802 

BIadhr District 

6,679 

5,109 

8,786 

Birur 

6,679 

RURAL AREAS 

6,109 

8,786 

Shimoga District 

... , 6,183 



Jog 

■6,183 

Not in existence 

Ohitaldrug District . 

■ ... ‘ 11,755 

11,711 

5,678 

Turuvannr 

6,662 

6,689 . 

3,612 

Doddasiddawanaballi. 

5,093 

5,122 

2,C66 


Town 

Bangalore District 
Nelamaugala 

Kolar District 
Srinivasapur 
Gudibanoa 
Bagepalli 

Tumkdr District ... 
Pavagada 
pbiknayakanh alii 
Koratagere 
Turuvekere 
Madbugiri 

Mysore District ... 

Krisbnarajanagar 
Periyapatna 
Telandur 
T. Narsipur' 
Heggaddevankote 

Mandya District ... 
- French -Rocks ^.. 

Nagamangala ... 
' Maddur ■ 
Krisbnarajapet ... 


TABLE 24— Growth of towns with a population below 5,000 

(Para 61) 

(i) TALUK HEADQUARTER TOWNS 


1941 

1931 

1881 

Town 

1941 

1931 

1681 

4,119 

3,820 

3,742 

Ohitaldrog District 

22,376 

20,387 

11,507 

4,119 

, 3,820 

3,742 

Ghallakere 

Holalkere 

4,267 

4,146 

3,846 

3,243 

1,513 

1,856 

9,488 

8,843 

5,433 

Hosadarga 

8,922 

3,512 

1,648 

4,412 

3,812 

2,403 

Molakalmuru 

3,746 

3,331 

1,711 

2,914 

2,803 

. 1,788 

BKriynr 

3,417 

2,888 

2,748 

2,270 

2,162 

2,228 

1,242 

Jagalur 

3,707 

2,510 

13,964 

20,332 

11,694 

Hassan District 

13,590 

11,672 

8,640 

3,534 

- 2,760 

1,591 

Channarayapatna ... 

4,134 

3,473 

2,608 

2,917 

3,313 

6,612 

3,553 

Belur 

3,703 

3,278 

2,979 

2,969 

2,016 

Sakalespur 

... 3,620 

2,925 

1,432 

2,678 

1,460 

2,136 

5,866 

1,688 

2,846 

Alar 

.,. , 2.133 . 

1,996 

1,683 

17,396 

14,074 

11,722 . 

' Kadur District 

13,005 

11,111 

7,689 

4,741 

3,349 

2,015 

Kadur 

•4,484 

3,822 

2,216 

3,967 

3,216 

3,811 

Narasimharaj apura 

2,589 

2,232 

1,702 

3,687 

8,463 

8,273 

Sringeri 

... 2,493 

2,579 

1,994 

3,587 

2;806- 

1,419 

Mudigere . 

1,961 

1j607 

960 

1,474 

- 1,250 

1,204 ;> 

Koppa 

... 1,478 

871 

827 

15,494 

12,639 

9,242 

Shimoga District ... 

11,050 

8,866 

6,183 

2,351 

4,271’ 

3,016 

3,327 

HonnaU 

4,645. 

3,968 

4,258 

- . 3,780 

2,^7 • 

Kumsi 

2,608 

2,160 

1,676 

3,838 

3,098 

2,117 

SdraB 

: 2,425 

1,661 

1,685 

3,127 

2,760 

1,401 

Hosanagar 

1,372 

1,077 

671 
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Town 

T3axgaix>ee Distbicx 


V adigenballi 
Yelahanka 
Tyamagondlu 
arjapiira 

ilYSOHE DiSTBICT ... 


Saligrama 

Talakad 


Alirle 


Saragnr 


SlASDYA DISTEICX ... 


Belakavadi 

ilelkote 


(ii) OTHER TOWNS 


1941 

1931 

1881 

Town 


1941 

1931 

1881 

16,208 

13,931 

11,658 

OHIT.4LDBDG DiSTBICT 

... 

4,474 

5,293 

3,024 

4,607 

4,207 

3,620 

3.315 

3,422 

2,303 

Mayakonda 
Nayakauahatti ... 


2,702 

1,772 

2,391 

2,902 

1,308 

1,716 

4,154 

3,240 

3,823 

2,973 

3,299 

2,629 

Hass AN Disxbict ... 


10,585 

10,594 

7,217 

23,781 

4,923 

4,736 

20,818 

4,163 

4,521 

18,0^ 

3,291 

3,379 

Konannr 

Sravanabelgola ... 
Banavar 

Harnahalli 


2,981 

2,709 

2,462 

2,433 

2,637 

2,371 

3,127 

2,459 

2,034 

1,315 

2,141 

1,727 

4,023 

3,964 

3,941 

3,450 

2,881 

4,629 

Kadub Disteiot 


3,716 

3,255 

2,308 

3,102 

3,033 

2,674 

2,069 

2,110 

1,832 

Ajjampur ... 


3,716 

3,255 

2,306 

7,037 

6,734 

4,839 

Shimoga Distbict ... 


7,776 

6,217 

4,707 

4,250 

2,787 

4,001 

2,733 

2,537 

2,302 

Nyamati 

Sniralkoppa 


4,455 
3,321 ’ 

3,362 

2,856 

‘2,753 

1,954 


TABLE 25— Density by Districts— Rural and Urban 


(Paras 64 & 65) 



Area in Sq,. mUes 

Population 

Density 



Area in 

acres 


District 

Including 

Excluding including 

Excluding Including Excluding 

Rainfall 

Unculti- 

Cultivable Cultivated 

Irrigated 


Cities 

Cities 

Urban 

Urban 

Urban 

Urban 


vable 







areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

,9 

10 

11 

12 

Bangalore 

3137*9 

8111*2 

1,447,069 

949,062 

461 

802 

30*95 

1,067,074 

905,089 

771,176 

91,269 

Kolar 

3192*4 

3162*4 

970,813 

762,269 

804 

286 

23*21 

1,227,835 

808,218 

624,134 

119,094 

Tumkur 

4032*1 ■ 

4082*1 

968,877 

891,785 

234 

218 ■ 

26*15 

1,193,513 

1,422,878 

966,927 

103,718 

Mysore 

3700*8 

3687*6 

1,059,542 

821,777 

286 

222 

29 04 

I 











y 1,95-3,001 

1,678,769 

1,282,986 

171,137 

Mandya 

1936*2 

1936*2 

636,688 

584,955 

828 

802 

28*31 

J 




Chitaldrug 

... 4161*6 

4161*6 

725,104 

643,540 

174 

155 

21*96 

1,077,486 

1,586,831 

1,141,457 

79,632 

Hassan 

... 2716*4 

2715*4 

627,718 

567,602 

231 

209 

38-73 

718,262 

975,897 

607,941 

115,711 

Mahiad 

... 455-8 

455-8 

50,114 

46,404 

110 

103 

87-40 

186,385 

149,165 

65,695 

38,706 

Semi-Mahiad 

... 497-6 

m-8 ' 

88,696 

79,879 

178 

161 

37-95 

41,706 

139,337 

77,486 

34,130 

Maidan 

1762-0 

1763-0 

488,908 

441,139 

377 

- 350 - 

39'80 

540,261 

697,495 

464,760 

58,875 

Eadur 

2771*0 

2771*0 

358,290 

310,649 

129 

112 

73-45 

1,166,019 

617,796 

436,067 

128,087 

Mdlnad 

1134-4 

1134-4 

103,388 

94,767 

93 

84 

105-90 

607,149 

153,180 

109,161 

63,737 

Semi-Malnad, 

638-1 

633-1 

83,005 

63,906 

130 

100 

36-17 

843,643 

139,131 

87,256 

34,930 

Maidan 

1008-5 

1008-5 

171,997 

151^976 

171 

151 

37-17 

306,338 

336,484 

339,650 

35,440 

SMmoga 

4048*6 

4048-6 

551,149 

461,415 

136 

114 

66-98 

1,666,637 

1,024,533 

646,612 

247,617 

Malnad 

1758-6 

1758-6 

m,893 

134,781 

85 

77 

98-31 

909,374 

395,096 

112,783 

106,655 

Semi-Malnad, 

1490-9 

1490.9 

330,667 

169,231 

155 

114 

41-63 

464,783 

419,153 

201,646 

137,345 

Maidan 

799-1 

799-1 

171,590 

157,433 

314 

18? 

35-63 

191,880 

310,385 

331,184 

13,537 

JMTSOEE STATE 

... 29,744*5 

29r676 0 

7,329,140 

5,982,934 

246 

201 

35-93 

9,959,817 

8,913,995 

6,376,300 

1,051,055 

Malnad Taluks 

3338*8 

8338*8 

302,294 

276,042 

1 n * 



1,663,408 

596,441 

287,638 

202,088 






'f 91 . 

83 

47-90 





Percentage 

... 11*2 

11*2 

402,368 

3*8 

J 



16-6 

6*7 

4*6 

19*2 

Semi-Malnad Taluks 

2626*6 

2626*6 

4*1 

,313,016 

T 



749*131 

633,620 

366,388 

186,396 

Percentage 

8.8 

8*8 

5*6 

4*3 

y 163 

J 

119 

38-30 

7*5 

7*1 

5*8 

17*7 

Maidan Taluks 

... 23.779*1 

23,709*6 

6,624,478 

5,393,876 




7,557,278 

7,684,034 

6,722,274 

662,672 

Percentage 

80*0 

. -79*7 

90*4 

73*6 

y 279 

228 

27 78 

75*9 

86*2 

89*7 

63*0 



(The popidation figures are in thousands and area figures in square miles) 
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9 
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TABLE 27— Persons born outside India and found in the Cities and other parts of the State 

(Paka 68) 


Kximbei* found in 


Birthplace 


Total number 

Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, 

Bangalore 

Kolar Gold 

Mysore 

Other parts 




Bangalore 

City 

Fields City 

City 

of the State 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Cnited Kingdom 

... 1931 

2,903 

2,191 

153 

341 

45 

173 

1941 

1,910 

1,341 

83 

339 

25 

121 

Continental Europe 

1931 

259 

139 

81 

48 

10 

31 

1941 


198 

69 

28 

25 

27 

Asiatic countries beyond India 

1931 

468 

214 

76 

33 

33 

112 

1941 

1,639 

871 

20S 

333 

76 

152 

Africa ... 

1931 

167 

132 

13 

10 


12 


1941 

318 

188 

31 

72 

1 

26 

America 

1931 

63 

31 

10 

4 

2 

16 


1941 

111 

68 

14 

9 

4 

26 

Australia 

1931 

80 

15 

3 

9 


8 


1941 

48 

84 

2 

5 

"s 

4 


TABLE 28 — Persons born in India, Burma and Ceylon 1921-41 

(Pakas 69 AND 70) 


Province, State or Agency 
1 

Madras 

Bombay 

Hyderabad ... 

Coorg 

Bajapuiaua Agency 

The Punjab ... 

Madras States including Cochin and Travanoore 
Central Provinces and Berar ... 

Bengal 

Prench and Portuguese settlements 
ITnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Bombay States 
Burma 

Western India Agency 
Ceylon 

Ajmer-Merwara 


1921 

1931 

1941 

2 

3 

4 

267,278 

294,024 

341,985 

27,343 

30,606 

31,163 

3,335 

4,224 

4,428 

2,373 

2,703 

3,599 

2,971 

2,348 

1,777 

940 

1,193 

3,078 

751 

1,068 

2,534 

823 

693 

617 

425 

617 

794 

637 

685 

777 

686 

560 

945 

1,240 

461 

311 

322 

382 

657 


210 

768 

183 

200 

402- 

20 

183 

839* 
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TABLE 29 — Nataral and immigrant population in districts and cities 
(Para 71) 


Born in the District Born in other Districts of the State Born outside the Stp.te 


state, District or City 

iSl 


1941 


1931 


1941 


3^1 


1941 



Actual 

Pei'- 

Actual 

Per ’ 

Actual 

Per-' 

Actual 

Per- ’ 

Actual 

Per- ' 

Actual 

Per- 



cent age 


centage 


centage 

■centage 


centage 


centage 

MYSORE STATE 

6,212,710 

94-7 

6,929,420 

94S 


... 


... 

344,592 

53 

399,720 

5-5 

Civil and Military Station 

92.626 

69-1 

108,950 

68-8 

6,823 

5-1 

6,844 

4-3 

34,664 

25 -S 

42,632 

26-9 

Bangalore City 

108,632 

63-0 

155,744 

62-7 

26,488 

15-4 . 

:41,.520 

16-7 

37,237 

21'6 

51,070 

20-6 

Bangalore 

8.62,627 

93-9 

979,892 

94-1 

36,215 

40 

39,079 

3-8 

19,214 

2-1 

21,328 

2-1 

Kolar Gold Fields City 

43,424 

51-0 

71,211 

53-2 

3,885 

4*6 1 

: 4,830 

3-6 

37,794 

44-4 

57,818 

43-2 

Kolar 

712,363 

93-3 

777,237 

92-9 

16,903 

2-2 

22,972 

2-7 

34,668 

4-5 

36,745 

4'4 

Tumkur 

813,615 

94-5 

899,410 

94-3 

29,996 

3*5 

34,262 

8-6 

17,794 

2-0 

20,215 

2-1 

Mysore City 

88,988 

83-1 

116,966 

77-7 

10,638 

9-9 ; 

20,852 

13-8 

7,516 

7-0 

12,722 

8-5 

Mysore 

1,373,663 

97-8 

889,405 

97-8 

16,147 

1-2 

9,100 

1-2 

14,174 

1-0 

10,497 

1-0 

Mandya 



597,057 

93-9 



31,622 

5-0 



7,009 

1-1 

Chitaldrng 

"! 607,856 

92*-6 

673,8-27 

92-9 

17,145 

2-6 

19,069 

2-6 

31,5cS 

4'8 

S2,18S 

4-5 

Massan 

550,743 

92',5 

581,270 

92-6 

26,993 

4-5 

28,37.3 

4-5 

19,201 

3-2 

18,075 

2-9 

IKadur 

280,611 

80-7 

291,459 

81-3 

■20,680 

5-9 

22,259 

6-2 

46,424 

13-4 

44..572 

12-5 

Shitnoga 

453,418 

87-2 

476,218 

86-4 

22,231 

4-3 

30,082 

. 6-5 

44,338 

8-5 

44,349 

8-1 

TOTAL CITIES ... 

333,670 

66-9 

452,871 

65-5 

47,834 

9-6 

74,046 

107 

117,211 

23-5 

164,242 

23-8 

•TOTAL DISTRICTS 

5,644,896 

93-2 

6,165,775 

92-9 

186,310 

31 

236,728 

3-6 

227,381 

3-7 

235,478 

3-5 


TABLE 30 — Natural and immigrant population in the Malnad^'Semi-Malnad and Maidan areas 

(Para 72) 




Born 

n the District 

Born in other Districts of 

the State 

Born 

utside the State 



'"liil 

1931 

1941 

1921 

1931 

"l^l 

1^1 

1981 

1941 

M.A,LiI.4.D 

... 

239,042 

227,035 

229,497 

6,689 

9,213 

9,254 

67,592 

64,846 

63,543 

Manjarabad 


44,732 

39,730 

89,583 

1,145 

2,117 

1,600 

5,166 

8,903 

8,981 

Koppa ... 


22,392 

20,181 

20,840 

1,086 

1,103 

990 

12,368 

12,126 

12,094 

Narasiinharajapnra (Sub) 


12,796 

11,996 

12,817 

1,142 

1,842 

1,201 

3,174 

8,921 

3,498 

Sringeri(Sub) 


7,509 

7,064 

7,149 

218 

331 

309 

1.610 

1,648 

1,606 

Mudigere 


31,086 

28,695 

28,804 

1,228 

1,768 

1,339 

11,870 

16,393 

13,641 

i^Tagara 


32,198 

29,309 

28,165 

461 

407 

346 

6,536 

5,232 

4,218 

Sagar 


44,564 

47,879 

49,218 

367 

545 

2,273 

6,619 

5,988 

9,676 

Tirthahalli 


43,771 

42,181 

43,931 

1,053 

1,100 

1,191 

11,750 

11,635 

9,879 


Seju-Malnad 

... 


346,660 

836,307 

342,015 

12,246 

19,641 

28,823 

25,394 

35,189 

33,530 

Belur 



65,653 

59,849 

60,163 

1,973 

2, 3.^3 

2,876 

3,528 

5,681 

4,412 

Alur (Sub) 



26,900 

23,842 

21,210 

207 

161 

257 

333 

242 

278 

Chikmagalur 



63,998 

64,511 

66,258 

3,996 

5,339 

6,164 

7,335 

10,242 

10,663 

Sorab 



53,281 

52,902 

50,083 

216 

263 

266 

5,405 

5,794 

4,873 

Shikarpur 



50,538 

48,439 

48.465 

448 

685 

552 

4,537 

6,036 

4,540 

Shimoga 



65,663 

70,866 

79;045 

4,948 

9,881 

16,762 

3,768 

6,096 

8,393 

Kumsi (Sub) 



15,629 

16,399 

16,791 

459 

989 

446 

698 

1,098 

451 


Maidan 

... 


: 683,344 

721,430 

777,435 

30,668 

41,050 

44,63? 

8,423 

9,928 

10,423 

Hassan 



99,706 

100,758 

109,470 

1,727 

2,574 

3,436 

468 

610 

984 

Arkalgud 



76,961 

71,225 

71,792 

1,998 

2,540 

2,784 

534 

524 

610 

Arsikere 



84,474 

96,588 

107,666 

6,506 

8,732 

8,487 

2,410 

2,521 

1,928 

HolenarsipUr 



61,686 

63,486 

68,090 

2,135 

2,783 

2,864 

312 

270 

262 

Channarayapatna 



90,208 

95,315 

103,296 

4,962 

5,708 

6,579 

540 

450 

670 

Kadur 



77,469 

86,514 

92,798 

3,600 

4,874 

6,343 

942 

823 

1,090 

Tarikere 



59,465 

62,650 

63,793 

4,142 

6,423 

5,913 

1,614 

2,271 

2,060 

Channagiri 



71,303 

78,441 

84,498 

4,572 

7,048 

6,829 

677 

886 

918 

Honnali 



62,173 

67,503 

76,032 

1,026 

1,373 

1,412 

926 

1,573 

1,901 


9 *^ 



TABLE 31 — Immigrants to Cities 

(PABA 73) 
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TABLE 32— Taluks iu whick females preponderate 

(Paea 76) 


Name of Taluk 



Year 


Population 





Persons 

Males 

Females 




S 

3 

i 

5 

Turuvekere* 


... 

1931 

1941 

43,941 

72,644 

21,798 

36,243 

22,143 

36,401 

Kunigal” 

... 


1931 

1941 

96,922 

105,633 

47,769 

52,801 

48,153 

62,832 

Krishnarajanagar 



1931 

1941 

93,572 

100,606 

46,483 

50,842 

47,089 

49,763 

Hunsur 



1931 

1941 

67,882 

66,755 

28,334 

33,461 

29,498 

33,294 

Heggaddevan kote 


... 

1931 

1941 

68,481 

64,364 

28,890 

32,192 

29,691 

32,172 

Gundlupet 



1931 

1941 

76,359 

82,540 

37,962 
' 41,150 

38,397 

41,090 

Chamrajnagar 



1931 

1941 

122,587 

137,246 

61,196 

70,062 

61,391 

67,184 

French-Rocks* 



1931 

1941 

61,199 

60,167 

30.603 

29,872 

30,696 

30,296 

Nagamangala* 



1931 

1941 

84,456 

88,613 

41,024 

42,983 

43,432 

46,630 

Zrishnarajpet* 



1931 

1941 

116,817 

101,395 

67,649 

60,180 

59,268 

61,216 

Hassan 


... 

1931 

1941 

93,898 

99,294 

46,296 

49,727 

47,102 

49,567 

Holenarsipur 



1931 

1941 

68,261 

61,903 

28,880 

31,154 

29,371 

30,749 

Channarayapatna * 

1931 

mi 

* Taluks showing female preponderance in 1941 

101,468 

110,645 

49,106 

63,995 

52,362 

56,550 


TABLE 33 — Number of females per 1,000 males 

(Paba 76) 


MYSOBE STATE 

Civil and Military Static] 

Bangalore City 
Bangalore 

Kolar Gold Fields City 
Kolar 
Tumknr 
Mysore City 
Mysore 

Mandya 
Chitaldrug 
Hassan 
JKadnr 
Shimoga 

TABLE 34 — Proportion of females per 1,000 males in the Cities of Mysore compared with some Cities in India 

(Paba 77) 



1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


... 948 

955 

962 

979 

980 

991 

Bangalore 

912 

932 

932 

948 

986 

994 

890 

880 

855 

927 

931 

964 


960 

965 

972 

985 

996 

1,019 

♦— 

901 

889 

846 

739 

699 

607 


957 

962 

971 

986 

986 

993 


951 

962 

953 

977 

986 

996 


906 

887 

917 

976 

984 

1,018 


973 1 

995 

1,002 

1,019 . 

1,022 

1,036 

— 

981 1 




939 

950 

947 

966 

966 

974 


977 

986 

998 

1,019 

1.010 

1,019 


892 

886 

910 

911 

907 

898 

— 

899 

899 

915 

923 

918 

914 


City 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Howrah 

Xiahore 

Bawalpindi 

Delhi Province ... . 

Bangalore City 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

Mysore City 

Kolar Gold Fields City 



Population (000 omitted) 


Females 
per 1,000 
Males 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1,488 

941 

547 

581 

2,109 

1,452 

657 

452 

379 

247 

132 

636 

672 

421 

251 

596 

181 

115 

66 

677 

917 

535 

332 

714 

248 

131 

117 

890 

168 

83 

76 

912 

151 

79 

72 

906 

134 

70 

63 

901 
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TABLE 35 — Civil condition and ratio of children, adults and old persons, in the population of 1931, and 1941 

(Para 79) 


Population 



Sex 



TJumairied 

Hmied 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Mairied 

Widowed 


Actual 

iT— 

Actual 

Percentage 

Actual 

Peicentage 

Actual 

Actual 

Percentage 

Actual 

— \ 

Percentage 

Persons 

... 3,6U,996 

2,942,305 

40-1 

771,889 

10 5 

8,161,713 

2,657,614 

40 5 

737,976 

11*^3 

Hales 

... 2,112,555 

1,459,289 

ass 

191,474 

51 

1,866,180 

1,318,017 

39 3 

169,766 

51 

Females 

1,502,441 

1,483,016 

416 

580,365 

16 3 

1,295,533 

1,339,697 

418 

608,209 

17-7 


15 to 50 





1941 




1 , 

1931 



1941 


1931 


Se\ 

Unmarried Mamed 

Widowed 

TTm-na-vriod 

Widowed 

, 










, 

■ 


r~ 



V 


Actual 

i— 

Actual 

Per- 

centage 

Actual 

Per- 

centage 

Actual 

Actual 

Per- 

centage 

K 

Actaal 

Per- 

centage 

Unmarried 
-j- Widowed 
Actual 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Unman led 
-H Widowed 
Actual 

I’er- 

cent' 

age 

Persons 

... 815,104 

2,534,927 

67-4 

137,502 

11-4 

627,494 

2,244,342 

68 6 

400,338 

12 2 

1,262,606 

32 6 

1,027,832 

314 

Hales 

... 692,820 

1,184,010 

69 9 

99,326 

50 

546,096 

1,070,724 

63 2 

78,325 

46 

792,146 

40-1 

624,420 

36 8 

Females 

. 122,284 

1,350,917 

74-6 

338,176 

18 7 

81,399 

1,173,613 

74 4 

322,013 

20*4 

460,460 

25 4 

403,412 

25 6 


Ses 

Persons 

^fales 

Females 



0 to lo 




50 and 

over 


1941 


1931 

19il 


mi 

Actual 

Percentage 

Actual 

Percentage 

Actual 

Percentage 

Actual 

Percentage 

2,854,918 

88 9 

2,627,099 

40*1 

686,689 

94 

653,029 

lO'O 

1,416,272 

37 6 

1,317,107 

39 3 

371,890 

99 

341,712 

10 2 

1,439,646 

40 4 

1,309,992 

40 9 

314,799 

88 

316,317 

99 


TABLE 36^ Expectation of Life, Mysore State, 1941 


ge group 

(Para 79) 

Expectation of life 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

0 

... 86 2 

35*3 

371 

1—5 

44 6 

44-3 

44'6 

6—10 

60-8 

51*6 

501 

10-16 

48'1 

48 9 

47 3 

16-20 

44 4 

45-2 

43-6 

20—30 

40 8 

41'3 

40 3 

88-40 

33 7 

33 7 

338 

40—60 

26 7 

26 6 

26-9 

50-60 

••• .. 19 6 

19 6 

19 7 

60—100 a. 

... .. 12.7 

127 

12*7 


♦ 



All ageg 50 an d over 40—50 30—40 20—80 10—20 0-10 Age Group 
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TABLE ST—Age and Ci^ Condition 

(Para 80 ) 


Commnuity 


2 


Baugaloie City . Bangalore District Kolar Gold Fields City 


r' 

Unmarried 

Mamed 

Wido\r^ 

Unman led 


01 


a! 


cr 

t — 


0) 

4> 

'S 

g 

CQ 

0) 

'3 

cc 

o 

'3 

1=1 

Tji 

u 

'3 

fl 

1 


d 

A 

a 

fa 

i 

a 

fa 

c: 

S 

a 

fa 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 


Mamed 

Wido\\ed 

Unmarried 

Mamed 

Widowed 

’’ 




» 


— V 



j' 


JG 


«a 





"3 

S 

o 

fa 

Males 

*3 

fa 

ar 

& 

& 

fa 

CO 

« 

& 

"3 

p 

r® 

fa 

tr 

& 

3 

o 

3 

£ 

o 

fa 

Id 

J5 

24 

2j 

26 

2? 

2d 

29 



'Other Hindus 

17,047 

17,486 


IS 



97,705 

101,799 


182 


1 

3,913 

4,868 


12 



Depiessed Classes 

3,010 

3,096 

M* 

7 



32,820 

34,677 


60 



8,391 

8,522 


19 



Brahmins 

6,149 

6,247 


a 



3,762 

3,705 


5 



321 

369 


1 



Muslims 

4,906 

4,304 


1 



11,628 

11,698 


3 



1,315 

1,375 


1 



Chii&tians 

1,177 

1,267 


1 



1,386 

1,613 





3,842 

3,89b 





Jams 

173 

VO 





533 

675 


1 



96 

94 





Others 

21 

19 


« 



306 

302 



. 

... 

137 

134 


. 


.. 

^2U1 Communities 

31,783 

32,569 

... 

30 

•• 

... 

148,133 

154,269 

•• 

231 


1 

18,015 

19,260 

• 

33 


... 

'Other Hindus ... 

15,244 

7,793 

564 

7,053 

22 

180 

76,910 

43,474 

2,532 

28,572 

207 

785 

3,714 

1,556 

121 

1,625 

7 

46 

Depressed Classes 

2,069 

1,116 

121 

1,079 

3 

38 

24,887 

12,980 

1,086 

9,370 

91 

305 

5,096 

2,742 

173 

3,164 

7 

76 

Brahmins 

6,069 

3,048 

176 

2,164 

8 

40 

2,299 

1,219 

81 

1,178 

4 

26 

261 

129 

6 

101 

1 

4 

Muslims 

3,365 

2,061 

84 

1,185 

4 

22 

5,305 

5,100 

257 

2,391 

25 

43 

1,090 

539 

41 

423 

5 

6 

Christians 

948 

890 

7 

222 

1 

6 

1,050 

741 

21 

237 

6 

9 

2,243 

1,689 

33 

932 

2 

19 

Jams 

273 

80 

13 

62 

. 


425 

251 

11 

170 


7 

68 

30 

11 

31 


Others 

9 

12 

1 

4 



236 

137 

5 

86 

• 

6 

99 

63 

2 

19 


*2 

,A11 Commnmties 

27,997 

15,000 

986 

11,769 

38 

286 

112,612 

63,902 

3,993 

42,004 

333 

1,181 

12,571 

7,048 

387 

6,295 

22 

153 

' Other Hmdus 
Depressed Classes 

6,404 

338 

9,006 

12,857 

261 

983 

22,237 

1,014 

33,550 

65,991 

1,490 

4,897 

2,252 

66 

2,313 

3,857 

101 

273 

748 

60 

1,473 

2,174 

31 

140 

6,194 

313 

11,922 

19,400 

667 

1,534 

2,342 

136 

4,221 

5,636 

93 

403 

Brahmins 

2,771 

112 

2,702 

3,605 

39 

205 

574 

4 

1,165 

1,849 

36 

167 

89 

2 

125 

176 

1 

10 

Muslims 

1,597 

114 

1,680 

2,548 

73 

124 

2,584 

182 

3,299 

6,389 

127 

211 

562 

13 

879 

747 

21 

33 

Christians 

684 

290 

869 

69r5 

7 

43 

414 

115 

892 

700 

21 

84 

1,119 

201 

1,460 

2,105 

26 

126 

Jama 

146 


122 

131 

7 

11 

155 

7 

190 

325 

14 

29 

24 


58 

67 

1 

1 

Others 

5 

3 

8 

10 

- 


57 

2 

109 

170 

2 

14 

32 

6 

29 

69 


5 

.2U1 Communities 

12,254 

917 

15,260 

22,020 

418 

1,506 

32,215 

1,587 

50,627 

83,824 

2,257 

6,876 

6,420 

424«» 

9,085 

12,147 

243 

851 

^ Other Hmdus ... 

518 

65 

10,108 

6,293 

450 

1,734 

1,960 

153 

42,635 

85,433 

2,311 

9,621 

325 

11 

2,865 

1,670 

142 

442 

Depressed Glasses 

69 

13 

1,665 

1,089 

66 

220 

390 

44 

14,465 

12,462 

766 

2,638 

212 

28 

4,402 

2,641 

114 

61T 

Brahmins 

247 

8 

3,019 

2,110 

64 

469 

57 

1 

1,414 

1,129 

54 

317 

8 

1 

168 

110 

2 

16 

Muslims 

190 

7 

2,022 

1,361 

86 

242 

178 

15 

4,187 

3,388 

122 

505 

60 

2 

1,046 

385 

16 

67 

Christians 

83 

73 

569 

480 

20 

79 

33 

40 

531 

509 

20 

94 

125 

82 

1,753 

1,140 

45 

246 

Janib 

20 

... 

135 

63 

4 

11 

16 


237 

182 

17 

61 

4 


43 

27 

2 

6 

Others 

5 

1 

14 

7 

1 


5 

1 

186 

116 

8 

19 

4 


61 

47 


3 

^All Communities 

1,132 

167 

17,532 

11,403 

691 

2,765 

2,629 

254 

63,595 

53,219 

3,298 

13,155 

728 

69 

10,328 

5,920 

321 : 

L,386 

’ Other Hmdus 

137 

28 

5,967 

2,733 

697 

2,603 

496 

68 

32,680 

16,950 

3,666 

12,897 

73 

4 

1,964 

800 

210 

682 

Depressed Glasses 

20 

6 

1,051 

447 

77 

334 

79 

27 

11,676 

5,921 

1,033 

3,528 

26 

11 

2,478 

1,186 

135 : 

L,020 

Brahmins 

64 

2 

1,923 

1,163 

118 

698 

22 


1,115 

606 

119 

410 

6 


111 

43 

10 

83 

Muslims 

47 

1 

1,371 

564 

99 

368 

37 

13 

3,077 

1,608 

169 

836 

10 

2 

691 

186 

25 

93 

Christians 

24 

49 

409 

227 

30 

126 

9 

19 

431 

260 

22 

160 

24 

10 

976 

428 

41 

393 

Jains 

6 

1 

64 

28 

8 

14 

4 


180 

80 

23 

93 

2 


30 

11 

1 

5 

Others 

•• 

•• 

10 

2 

1 

1 

3 


114 

54 

10 

26 


• 

54 

14 

1 

11 

,A11 Commnmties 

288 

86 

10,795 

5,154 

930 

4,064 

650 

127 

49,173 

26,479 

4,932 

17,939 

143 

27 

6,293 

2,666 

423 2,237 

’ Other Hindus 

94 

16 

4,476 

1,219 

1,356 

3,923 

277 

41 

28,770 

7,970 

9,283 

24,645 

32 

3 

1,464 

364 

394 1 

,224 

Depressed Classes 

16 

6 

631 

. 161 

140 

410 

39 

16 

9,482 

2,390 

2,338 

6,163 

13 

15 

1,677 

514 

824 3 

,633 

Brahmins 

80 

6 

1,978 

712 

692 

1,427 

25 

, 

3,215 

357 

621 

1,025 

2 


88 

23 

21 

73 

Muslims 

30 

3 

1,197 

251 

207 

713 

27 

5 

2,951 

716 

470 

1,613 

& 

1 

499 

63 

49 

178 

Christians 

31 

39 

820 

109 

66 

224 

16 

39 

427 

132 

91 

252 

31 

9 

704 

183 

107 

591 

Jams 

5 

, 

49 

10 

11 

88 

3 

, 

163 

47 

69 

154 

2 


14 

3 

4 

4 

Others 

• 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 


... 

77 

21 

14 

40 

1 

•• 

32 

10 

3 

21 

.AH Communities 

205 

68 

8,655 

2,464 

2,376 

6,736 

387 

101 

43,035 

11,683 

12,786 

33,792 

69 

28 

4,478 

1,160 

902 3,727 


‘Other Hindus 

39,444 

26,726 

30,141 

30,173 

2,686 

Depressed Classes 

6,931 

4,295 

4,941 

4,957 

317 

Brahmms 

15,320 

9,422 

9,798 

9,747 

821 

Muslims 

9,465 

6,490 

6,254 

6,910 

'469 

Chnstians 

2,847 

2,608 

1,674 

1,734 

124 

Jams 

622 

231 

383 

294 

30 

Others 

40 

36 

37 

26 

6 


9,323 

198,676 

146,649 

140,167 

145,098 

16,867 

52,646 

10,309 

6,808 

8,717 

7,828 

854 2,667 

1,142 

68,909 

48,067 

48,621 

49,603 

4,795 

14,168 

16,082 

11,449 

12,951 

13,059 

673 3.749 

2,839 

6,729 

4,929 

4,990 

6,124 

734 

1,935 

687 

501 

498 

454 

35 

138- 

1,489 

22,767 

16,963 

13,771 

13,496' 

903 

3,208 

8,085 

1,932 

8,166 

1,804 

116 

367 

478 

2,908 

2,467 

1,802 

1,838 

160 

639 

7,864 

5,839 

4,925 

4,788 

221 : 

1,375 

74 

1,141 

833 

781 

805 

123 

344 

196 

124 

156 

129 

8 

15* 

2 

607 

442 

441 

447 

34 

104 

273 

203 

168 

169 

4 

45 


LAU Communities 73,659 48.807 53,298 52,840 


4.453 15,347 296,626 220,240 210,473 216,410 23,606 72,944 37,946 26,856 


30,571 28,221 1,911 8,354 
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'Otber Hindus ... 

26,730 

714 

24,061 

48,802 

1,346 

5,030 

27,747 

1,362 

Depressed Clftsses 

5,666 

273 

10,092 

16,701 

615 

1,638 

7,945 

522 

Brahnuns . . 

671 

9 

1,893 

2,196 

80 

216 

615 

16 

§ Maslims 

2,186 

105 

8,496 

5,683 

92 

272 

1,897 

108 

T ■ Christians 

137 

85 

117 

222 

4 

18 

96 

84 

^ Jams 

815 

3 

213 

454 

16 

88 

456 

10 

Others 

3 


* 

3 

■ 

... 

3 

... 

CoznmuoitteB 

35,708 

1,194 

39,377 

69,061 

2,001 

7,207 

88,759 

2,042 

'Other Hindus .. 

3,267 

141 

32,600 

27,351 

3,012 

8,964 

4,037 

382 

Depressed Classes 

653 

49 

12,389 

10,660 

997 

2,563 

719 

218 

Brahmins 

79 

3 

1,695 

1,380 

81 

383 

69 

1 

^ Muslims 

159 

U 

4,217 

3,566 

146 

522 

158 

10 

1 Christians 

25 

20 

194 

157 

10 

23 

10 

5 

3 Jams 

49 


371 

294 

27 

110 

75 

1 

Others 

2 

... 

4 

9 

•• 

... 

... 


^All Communities 

4,224 

224 

51,420 

43,416 

4,872 12,649 

5,068 

612 

'Other Hindus ... 

960 

80 

25,448 

13,695 

4,409 11,391 

1,168 

247 

Depressed Classes 

200 

27 

9,671 

5,439 

1,306 

3,401 

191 

114 

Brahmins 

45 

3 

1,278 

786 

166 

687 

30 

, . 

S Muslims 

47 

7 

3,091 

1,709 

196 

822 

85 

8 

1 OhriatianB 

1 

:9 

121 

83 

18 

89 

4 

1 

^ Jams 

17 

1 

301 

160 

44 

142 

29 

... 

Others 



7 

3 

... 

1 

1 

... 

^All Communities 

1,270 

127 

39,917 

21,865 

6,137 16.383 

1,453 

370 

'Other Hindus . 

568 

81 

23,686 

6,444 

9,843 21,317 

678 

200 

^ Depressed Glasses 

109 

10 

8,643 

2,391 

2,773 

5,729 

100 

67 

Brahmins 

48 

2 

1,497 

609 

641 

1,382 

43 

1 

o Muslims 

19 

11 

3,036 

885 

605 

1,689 

16 

7 

^ -s Ohristians 

1 

2 

109 

43 

80 

76 

2 

1 

4 Jams 

9 


239 

71 

120 

289 

14 

, 

■g Others 

... 

... 

6 

1 





^AH Communities 

754 

106 

87,246 

10,299 14,012 30,431 

868 

276 


31,623 

66,119 

1,832 

6,024 

3,248 

240 

4,219 

6,274 

131 

647 

7,673 

13,255 

398 

1,320 

491 

63 

840 

1,273 

20 

107 

1,110 

1,667 

45 

164 

1,661 

.72 

1,466 

2,113 

28 

192 

2,362 

4,041 

90 

221 

1,486 

132 

1,210 

2,063 

29 

121 

63 

no 

2 

3 

816 

203 

189 

365 

6 

33 

363 

676 

17 

87 

61 

1 

66 

48 

,, 

2 

4 

6 

. 


6 

4 

1 

8 

2 

... 

43,088 

75,863 

2,384 

7,809 

7,261 

716 

7,980 

12,144 

211 

1,002 

43,299 

34,642 

3,436 

11,513 

265 

41 

4,938 

3,o07 

285 

964 

10,209 

8,248 

6T6 

2,392 

45 

a 

1,028 

737 

84 

168 

1,861 

1,209 

69 

265 

109 

4 

1,668 

1,323 

43 

336 

3,066 

2,520 

no 

491 

172 

6 

1,611 

1,168 

64 

236 

99 

92 

4 

19 

49 

49 

807 

242 

13 

70 

529 

413 

54 

162 

6 


64 

29 

2 

10 

8 

8 

... 

1 

1 

2 

10 

4 

1 


58,571 

47,132 

4,349 

14,843 

647 

no 

9,616 

7,010 

382 

1,784 

32,469 

16,829 

4,824 

14,701 

69 

12 

3,864 

1,579 

311 

1,361 

7,784 

8,825 

933 

2,399 

8 

7 

760 

364 

61 

229 

1,171 

629 

126 

409 

26 

5 

1,232 

683 

72 

464 

2,197 

1,161 

140 

679 

80 

6 

1,126 

662 

93 

890 

94 

46 

2 

15 

13 

23 

215 

119 

10 

89 

436 

189 

79 

186 

S 

... 

30 

7 

2 

13 

6 

4 

• 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

... 

44,147 

21,673 

6,108 

18,889 

150 

64 

6,717 

3,306 

540 

2,636 

26,594 

6,924 

9,846 

23,704 

67 

9 

2,772 

709 

790 


5,996 

1,467 

1,869 

4,288 

3 

1 

667 

143 

183 

% 

1,208 

392 

489 

969 

23 

3 

1,272 

437 

349 

1,068 

2,070 

508 

409 

1,248 

26 

5 

1,122 

248 

218 

768 

66 

26 

14 

35 

' 12 

25 

193 

69 

50 

187 

869 

76 

171 

402 


. 1 . 

20 

4 

9 

16 

3 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

4 

1 

3 

1 

36,305 

9,393 

12,799 

30,642 

120 

43 

5,940 

1,611 

1,647 

4,785 


'Other Hindus ... 

145,139 

101,622 

107,727 

111,763 

18,696 

47,436 

208,366 

145,323 

136,327 

141,260 

20,060 

56,764 

20,952 

14,090 

15,616 

16,712 

1,475 

5,389 

Depiessed Classes 

51,942 

37,693 

41,780 

43,299 

6,632 

18,683 

47,641 

34,926 

82,227 

33,173 

8,926 

11,106 

4,344 

2,988 

3,250 

8,270 

240 

870 

Brahmms 

7,920 

6,894 

5,998 

6,428 

919 

2,603 

6,765 

5,011 

4,943 

6,031 

784 

1,822 

10,022 

5,964 

6,782 

6,887 

488 

2,076 

Muslims 

21,948 

16,647 

14,124 

14,615 

1,046 

3,352 

16,638 

12,647 

9,838 

10,186 

761 

2,678 

8,179 

5,658 

5,129 , 

6,070 

401 

1,667 

Christians 

935 

824 

614 

683 

63 

151 

€60 

613 

312 

303 

22 

72 

1,665 

1,628 

907 

921 

79 

331 

Jams 

1,730 

1,168 

1,177 

1,165 

207 

536 

2,661 

1,706 

1,721 

1,671 

326 

846 

269 

131 

178 

122 

18 

41 

Others 

28 

18 

17 

18 

... 

1 

26 

27 

21 

22 

1 

1 

20 

12 

16 

11 

7 

1 

,A11 Oommumties 

229,642 : 

163,766 ] 

171,362 : 

177,871 1 

26,562 1 

57,761 1 

277,667 

200,058 

186,389 

191,654 

26,830 

73,289 

46,441 

30,366 

30,823 

30,943 

2,703 

10,264 
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Age and Civil Condition— cmii. 


Mysore District Mandya District Chitaldrug District 




Unmarried 

Mamed 

_j; 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

K 

Married 

Widowed 

TJumamed 

Mamed 

Widowed 

Pi 

Community 









' 

'' 

t 



s 



''' 

—V 

a 

tn 


A 

.2 


9 

« 



ta 

J 

la 

xa 


A 

0 

n 

*3 

oa 

.2 

A 

.2 

o 

to 



§ 

0 

'3 


0 

3 

§ 




a 

0 

a 

t 

0 

'3 

a 

a 

a 

A 

i 

< 



fe 


(S 


% 


& 





la 

jS 


S 


iS 

2 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

u 

13 

U 

13 

16 

2 ? 

16 

19 

20 


r other Hindus . . 

89,338 

91,662 


129 


2 

66,389 

68,796 


332 


1 

69,266 

72,644 


140 


2 


Depressed Glasses 

24,059 

24,545 


83 



11,181 

11,396 


60 


1 

2i;276 

2i;874 


48 




Brahmins 

3,162 

3,321 

... 

3 


, , 

1,930 

2,376 


1 



i;766 

1,788 


1 



o 

Muslims 

4,624 

4,586 

... 

3 

,, 

*«. 

2,790 

2,836 


1 



7,079 

7,176 


3 




Christians 

429 

401 

... 

... 

, 


273 

243 

, 




88 

97 



*** 


o 

Jams 

215 

213 





139 

124 





169 

189 






Others 

1,003 

1,016 

♦ 

... 

... 


23 

14 


.. 

.. 


4 

3 



.. 

.. 


,A11 Commumties 122,820 

125,743 


520 

... 

2 

82,725 

85,785 

• 

444 

•• 

2 

99,638 

103,271 

•* 

192 

... 

2 


r other Hmdus . . 

if 

72,820 

36,676 

2,847 

31,283 

221 

1,048 

67,756 

29,099 

2,209 

25,596 

330 

768 

55,934 

32,336 

1,908 

21,788 

101 

725 


Depressed Glasses 

20,270 

10,666 

668 

7,630 

58 

296 

10,028 

6,082 

864 

4,068 

68 

170 

16’, 493 

8;833 

615 

5,592 

34 

176 


Brahmins 

2,099 

1,126 

52 

1,086 

8 

80 

1,752 

628 

88 

797 

11 

88 

1,244 

665 

25 

586 

2 

13 

« 

Muslims 

3,649 

2,067 

113 

1,220 

12 

23 

2,283 

1,303 

55 

787 

33 

28 

5,228 

3,016 

151 

1,644 

n 

32 

M 

Christians 

320 

217 

2 

71 


2 

186 

128 

2 

42 

2 

3 

67 

41 

1 

19 


2 

o 

Jams 

161 

100 

2 

74 

1 

1 

100 

61 

4 

50 



173 

86 

10 

52 

1 

2 


Others 

701 

457 

81 

■ 274 

1 

12 

7 

6 

... 

2 

M 

... 

2 

2 

1 

L 




^AU Commuiuties 

99,920 

61,207 

3,716 

41,633 

301 

1,412 

72,111 

36,502 

2,672 

31,342 

444 

997 

78,141 

44,978 

2,711 

29,627 

149 

950 


f Other Hmdus .. 

20,852 

1,321 

33,748 

58,894 

1,460 

5,862 

16,268 

796 

25,986 

41,672 

1,422 

4,162 

21,556 

1,146 

25,262 

41,887 

1,467 

5,579 


Depressed Classes 

6,113 

661 

8,074 

14,066 

479 

1,618 

2,819 

185 

4,198 

7,111 

287 

854 

5,025 

664 

7,069 

11,604 

330 

1,123 


Brahmins 

679 

6 

952 

1,662 

62 

169 

652 

7 

876 

1,199 

56 

116 

361 

4 

525 

848 

18 

73 

E 

Muslims 

1,365 

69 

1,363 

2,434 

69 

142 

790 

42 

877 

1,607 

97 

92 

1,484 

82 

2,176 

3,447 

111 

226 

H 

Ghnstians 

164 

24 

108 

224 

4 

20 

111 

17 

85 

156 

10 

12 

45 

9 

39 

63 

1 

2 

S 

Jams 

49 

3 

95 

140 

2 

16 

26 

2 

59 

71 

1 

8 

68 

3 

80 

100 

7 

7 


Others 

203 

16 

389 

651 

21 

44 

5 

1 

a 

15 


1 



3 

2 




,AU Communities 

29,315 

2,099 

44,729 

72,971 

2,087 

7,871 

19,671 

1,049 

32,084 

61,731 

1,873 

5,245 

28,539 

1,907 

35,143 

57,851 

1,934 

7,010 


f Other Hindus ... 

1,736 

853 

42,187 

33,152 

2,171 

11,266 

904 

205 

32,804 

26,811 

1,308 

8,280 

3,461 

449 

32,102 

24,076 

3,111 

10,151 


Depressed Glasses 

562 

147 

10,898 

8,917 

343 

3,047 

195 

62 

5,483 

4,676 

'258 

1,561 

688 

368 

8;936 

6,986 

'631 

1,997 


Brahmins 

40 

... 

1,806 

1,093 

50 

297 

34 

2 

1,042 

742 

41 

196 

35 

2 

697 

509 

28 

127 

E 

Muslims 

121 

6 

1,932 

1,432 

96 

321 

62 

1 

1,208 

914 

56 

187 

133 

8 

2,699 

2,089 

145 

449 

|h 

Christians ..» 

21 

2 

203 

137 

16 

32 

15 

5 

144 

100 

11 

19 

7 

8 

44 

83 

1 

2 

s 

Jams 

.6 


90 

63 

6 

31 

2 

1 

52 

43 

3 

17 

14 


111 

71 

9 

24 


Others 

23 

2 

674 

427 

41 

58 

2 

• 

10 

6 

1 

1 

... 

... 

3 





,A1I Communities 

2,608 

510 

57,190 

45,221 

2,923 

16,052 

1,214 

266 

40,743 

32,797 

1,673 

10,201 

4,338 

820 

44,592 

33,762 

3,925 

12,760 


f Other Hmdus 

601 

154 

31,251 

16,143 

3,238 

14,992 

206 

113 

24,721 

11,966 

1,909 

10,780 

988 

280 

22,518 

10,396 

4,489 

11,570 


Depressed Glasses 

103 

68 

8,724 

3,837 

745 

8,773 

39 

29 

4,399 

2,044 

353 

1,804 

188 

198 

6,361 

3,084 

999 

2,254 


Brahmms 

9 

1 

1,084 

569 

69 

439 

8 

1 

796 

881 

S3 

274 

18 


531 

257 

60 

149 

E 1 

Muslims 

24 

3 

1,899 

639 

96 

487 

19 

1 

859 

424 

56 

270 

30 

'6 

1,863 

944 

179 

610 

y. 

Christians 

1 

2 

131 

81 

12 

40 

2 

1 

87 

37 

10 

24 

3 


29 

11 

2 

10 


Jams 


••• 

64 

37 

7 

44 

1 


45 

21 

3 

16 

6 


72 

80 

10 

22 


Others 

4 

1 

849 

172 

43 

82 


... 

5 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 



,AU Communities 

642 

229 

43,002 

20,478 

4,280 

19,857 

275 

145 

30,911 

14,874 

2,414 

13,170 

1,232 

484 

31,374 

14,783 

5,740 

14,615 


'Other Hindus 

262 

123 

27,164 

7,000 

7,384 

25,614 

118 

81 

20,905 

5,844 

4,486 

18,869 

657 

2B0 

17,910 

4,581 

8,421 

16,910 


Depressed Classes 

68 

39 

7,071 

1,717 

1,850 

5,955 

24 

18 

3,686 

S71 

747 

2,889 

102 

121 

4,830 

1,201 

1,738 

3,132 


Brahmms 

19 

6 

1,086 

326 

371 

1,074 

10 

1 

721 

217 

220 

684 

18 

... 

485 

187 

178 

382 

s 

Muslims 

15 

8 

1,301 

318 

271 

872 

6 


810 

173 

193 

601 

14 

11 

1,618 

463 

470 

1,001 


Christians 

... 

, 

139 

83 

23 

103 

... 

*1 

67 

14 

16 

40 


... 

26 

6 

S 

10 

i 

Jams 

, 

... 

64 

16 

21 

77 

, . 

. 

35 

8 

12 

45 

4 

. , 

52 

13 

36 

49 

E 

Others 

3 


280 

66 

49 

104 


•• 

5 

2 

1 

8 

- 

... 

2 

1 



1 

[.All Commumties 

357 

170 

37,044 

9,471 

9,969 

33,799 

158 

101 

26,129 

7,184 

5,675 

23,031 

695 

362 

24,922 

6,392 

10,851 

21,484 

j 

'Other Hindus 

185,609 130,188 137,187 140,901 14,474 

88,781 140,611 

99,089 I0&625 

111,771 

9,455 

42,805 

161,764 

107,084 

99,700 

102,862 

17,589 

44,937 


Depressed Classes 

61,166 

36,126 

85,435 

36,252 

3,676 

14,689 

24,286 

16,762 

18,030 

18,830 

1,708 

7,269 

42,771 

31,548 

27,801 

28,414 

3,732 

8,682 

n 

Brahmms 

5,898 

4,467 

4,479 

4,689 

570 

2,009 

1,886 

3,216 

3,472 

3,337 

411 

1,808 

3,431 

2,459 

2,268 

2,288 

286 

744 

<0 

to 

Muslims 

9,638 

6,734 

6,108 

6,041 

544 

1,815 

6,950 

4,183 

3,809 

3,811 

434 

1,078 

13,968 

10,298 

8,506 

8,580 

916 

2,318 

W. 

Christians 

936 

646 

588 

546 

65 

197 

686 

390 

395 

849 

49 

98 

210 

150 

138 

132 

12 

26 

■3 

Jams ... 

430 

316 

315 

330 

37 

169 

268 

188 

196 

198 

19 

86 

433 

278 

325 

266 

6S 

104 


Others 

1,937 

1,491 

1,678 

1,690 

156 

800 

37 

21 

23 

26 

3 

7 

6 

5 

9 

5 

1 



,AU Communities 255,562 179,958 185,680 190,299 19,510 

77,993 176,154 123,848 132,539 

138,322 

12,079 

52,646 

212,583 

151,822 

138,742 142, S47 

22,699 

56,811 


10 



74 



fOtner Hindus .. 58,779 60,908 ... 27 

Depressed Classes 14,466 16,066 ... 11 

Brahmms . . 3,708 3,867 ^ 6 

^ Muslims ... 6,688 3,656 

1 4 Chnatians 691 690 

o Jams .. 272 278 . 

Others . . 16 10 

.AH Communities 81,615 84,484 . 44 


1 28,666 29,525 

9,634 9,763 

3,130 3,182 

. 2,694 2,780 

896 8S0 

182 142 

3 3 

1 45,205 46,175 


5 

1 

2 


8 


45,845 47,394 ... 41 

12,844 12,942 ... 12 . 1 

6,178 6,806 ... 6 

6,699 7,009 . 1 . 

762 817 . . 1 

296 267 ... 

9 8 

71,623 73,742 61 ... 1 



'Other Hindus .. 

61,976 

86,C^6 

1,160 

13,830 

90 

615 

25,683 


Depressed Classes 

12,135 

7,i2 

417 

3,663 

29 

172 

8,243 


Brahmins 

2,418 

1,478 

62 

1,182 

4 

32 

2,196 


Muslims 

2,849 

1,695 

64 

877 

5 

21 

2,662 

1 -1 Christians 

617 

601 

18 

111 

2 

. 4 

848 

2 1 Jains ... 

238 

127 

10 

67 


6 

169 


Others 

7 

3 

•• 

3 

• 

1 

1 


^AU Communities 

70,235 

47,672 

1,716 

19,673 

130 

350 

39,791 


'Other Hindus 

20,381 

1,829 

20,274 

87,929 

1,406 

4,668 

12,218 


Depressed Classes 

4,950 

604 

6,472 

9,938 

411 

1,175 

4,113 


Brahmins 

625 

10 

1,087 

1,826 

39 

239 

775 

s 

Muslims 

1,276 

56 

1.219 

1,972 

53 

120 

1,605 

1 

Christians 

286 

77 

203 

3S6 

11 

81 

633 

s 

Jains 

104 

3 

87 

161 

9 

16 

94 


Others 

1 

1 

6 

11 





^All Communities 

27,622 

2,480 

28,348 

52,215 

1,929 

6,248 

19,338 


'Other Hindus ... 

2,474 

203 

28,601 

22,281 

2,606 

9,449 

1,796 


Depre<;sed Glasses 

692 

97 

7,422 

6,723 

690 

2,077 

696 


Brahmins 

46 

1 

1,409 

1,079 

62 

324 

67 

o 

Muslims 

146 

6 

1,660 

1,097 

96 

241 

194 

T * 

Christians 

37 

16 

361 

258 

31 

74 

119 

o 

Jams 

14 

4 

114 

88 

6 

37 

16 


Others 

•• 


8 

6 

•• 




^All Communities 

3,308 

"825 

39,475 

30,526 

8,491 

12,202 

2,786 


'Other Hindus 

689 

126 

19,672 

9.823 

3,230 

11,643 

476 


Depressed Classes 

140 

49 

5,191 

2,147 

813 

2,495 

165 


Brahmins ... 

H 


1,068 

498 

100 

436 

24 

s 

Muslims 

20 

3 

1,137 

473 

110 

371 

81 


Christians 

6 

6 

248 

89 

35 

102 

12 

4 

Jams 

5 

1 

100 

45 

13 

40 

3 


Others 

... 

... 

3 

4 

1 


... 


,Ali Communities 

771 

185 

27,419 

12,579 

4,302 

14,987 

701 


f Other Hindus . . 

257 

94 

14,230 

8,649 

5,404 

16,212 

217 


Depressed Classes 

66 

20 

3,214 

693 

i,i4a 

2,821 

46 

2 

Brahmms 

14 


989 

290 

369 

876 

20 

0 

Muslims 

8 

, , 

932 

176 

,193 

629 

16 


Christians 

8 

8 

170 

i5 

64 

117 

14 

3 

Jam<! 

3 


70 

14 

80 

93 

1 

o 

la 

Others 

1 

•• 

6 

2 

1 

1 

... 


^All Communities 

347 

117 

39,611 

4,863 

7,194 

20,749 

813 


17,064 

580 

7,286 

40 

396 

40,637 

22,932 

1,167 

16,468 

no 

860 

6,240 

254 

2,694 

82 

117 

10,518 

6,326 

310 

8,663 

43 

161 

1,149 

76 

1,046 

6 

68 

8,966 

1,966 

182 

1,826 

9 

82 

1,460 

46 

654 

12 

20 

6,596 

3,116 

135 

1,942 

9 

56 

474 

16 

136 

4 

6 

648 

399 

8 

162 

, 

6 

72 

5 

54 

1 

2 

809 

161 

7 

122 

1 

8 

... 

2 

... 

... 

- 

8 

1 

- 

1 

... 

• 

25,449 

977 

11,770 

94 

599 

61,482 

34,889 

1,749 

23,073 

172 

982 

1,007 

10,933 

18,077 

907 

2,939 

18,432 

870 

18,920 

28,641 

1,886 

4,947 

460 

4,117 

7,803 

473 

803 

4,209 

777 

4,760 

7,886 

462 

1,049 

17 

1,095 

1,649 

65 

264 

1,646 

35 

1,967 

2,743 

98 

413 

74 

1,108 

1,666 

144 

149 

2,367 

. 87 

2,617 

8,967 

161 

818 

64 

303 

629 

86 

41 

876 

48 

291 

464 

14 

29' 

6 

67 

117 

12 

18 

176 

7 

140 

204 

17 

48 

1 

2 

1 

• 

•• 

1 

... 

2 

4 



1,648 

17,625 

29,342 

1,637 

4,209 

27,197 

1,824 

28,687 

44,059 

2,597 

6,807 

122 

14,796 

9,530 

1,770 

6,814 

2,601 

329 

24,136 

13,727 

8,116 

8,481 

102 

6,104 

8,769 

809 

1,869 

838 

427 

6,254 

4,060 

866 

1,668 

2 

1,376 

861 

93 

893 

161 

4 

2,276 

1,358 

177 

641 

1 

1,677 

927 

161 

273 

254 

13 

8,293 

1,937 

219 

627 

12 

615 

326 

47 

88 

46 

16 

461 

263 

15 

67 

1 

107 

44 

18 

22 

36 


163 

81 

86 

80 


8 

• 

... 

... 

... 


4 

2 

1 

... 

240 

24,677 

15,447 

2,888 

7,479 

8,936 

789 

86,567 

21,428 

4,419 

11,554 

64 

9,832 

8,671 

2,144 

6,978 

762 

204 

14,302 

6,081 

3.696 

9,082 

48 

3,655 

1,306 

809 

1,606 

812 

222 

3,724 

1,408 

891 

1,898- 

2 

1,022 

364 

162 

437 

68 

1 

1,493 

622 

245 

809 

2 

1,121 

830 

107 

347 

46 

7 

1,991 

743 

201 

841 

7 

412 

186 

46 

94 

9 

8 

249 

109 

25 

94 

• 

71 

1 

16 

16 

83 

16 


85 

6 

SO 

84 

84 

123 

15,614 

5,822 

3,273 

8,394 

1,202 

442 

21,849 

7,993 

5,092 

12,808 

64 

6,984 

1,221 

3,098 

7,206 

413 

182 

9,728 

1,946 

6,761 

11,901 

20 

1,927 

397 

910 

1,621 

164 

179 

2,225 

498 

1,186 

2,312 

1 

732 

182 

852 

738 

69 

4 

1,286 

297 

674. 

1,348 


815 

107 

187 

646 

25 

5 

1,506 

292 

441 

1,166 

5 

304 

47 

68 

127 

2 

4 

190 

61 

40 

144 


60 

1 

9 

1 

19 

49 

10 

2 

71 

11 

66 

97 

80 

9,813 

1,964 

4,624 

10,185 

663 

376 

14,968 

3,104 

8,057 

16,968 


fOther Hindus . 184,456 99,196 83,827 87,089 12,736 42,488 69,066 

Depressed Glasses 32,339 23,568 21,716 22,176 3,086 8,740 22,787 

a, Brahmins ... 6,817 5,346 4,615 4,831 574 1,907 6,211 

g, Muslims ... 7,986 6,414 5,012 4,694 467 1,382 7,101 

Christians . . 1,645 1,292 995 886 I3S 326 2,522 

g Jams .. 631 . 413 381 865 68 190 454 

Others .. 25 14 23 25 2 2 4 

\A11 Commtmities 183,898 136,263 116,669 119,905 17,046 55,037 108,134 


47,836 

41,625 

89,790 

7,969 

21,832 

108,690 

71,911 

68,248 

66,103 

14,508 

85,091 

15,658 

16,067 

16,870 

3,033 

5,335 

28,876 

20,873 

17,263 

17,867 

3,467 

7,079 

4,303 

4,300 

4,094 

667 

1,890 

11,068 

7,314 

7,106 

6,851 

1,103 

8,996 

4,807 

4,766 

8,684 

601 

1,334 

14.977 

10,236 

9,542 

8,862 

1,021 

8,007 

1,392 

1,649 

1,174 

191 

356 

1,733 

1,292 

1,189 

1,060 

94 

830 

220 

800 

239 

65 

119 

841 

427 

466 

448 

163 

817 

4 

9 

2 

... 

... 

18 

9 

11 

7 

1 

... 

73,715 

68,706 

64,368 

12,516 

30,866 

166,1(12 

112,082 

103,810 

99,718 

20,337 

49,120' 
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Age and Civil Condition — concJd. 


1 



Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 




Mysore State 



& 

d) 

Community 

/ 

Unmarned 


Married 

Widowed 

f 

Unmarried 

Mamed 

j 

Widowed 




V 



r 




t 




& 

<1 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


3 

d 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 


Other Hindus 

... 6,259 

6,669 


5 



642,078 

679,433 


1,629 


9 


Depressed Glasses 

... 4,571 

4,603 

... 

1 



189,929 ' 

199,252 


434 

... 

2 


Brahmins 

... 696 

696 


1 

tmm 


41,680 

42,729 


37 



o 

Muslims 

... 4,782 

4,685 


1 



72,911 

73,968 


20 



. 

1 ■ 

Christians 

... 4,116 

4,809 

... 




15,087 

15,627 

, 

2 


•«> 

i 

Jams 

121 

101 


... 



4,065 

4,126 

... 

3 


... 


Others 

... 92 

1C9 


... 


•• 

1,643 

1,650 

... 

■ 

... 

... 


Ail Communities 

,20,537 

20,872 

• 

8 


• 

967,343 

1,016,685 


2,025 


11 


Other Hindis’ 

. , 6,823 

3,201 

302 

2,069 

13 

59 

647,211 

310,130 

17,997 

206,181 

1,358 

6,942 


Depressed Classes 

... 3,407 

2,239 

111 

1,129 

6 

26 

151,766 

84,056 

5,894 

56,961 

464 

2,125 


Brahmins, 

... 582 

273 

24 

197 

1 

1 

82,205 

16,696 

1,000 

14,0dl 

62 

410 


Muslima 

... 3,970 

2,711 

167 

1,078 

7 

27 

56,945 

33,324 

1,600 

18,013 

145 

381 

M 

Christians 

... 3,830 

3,460 

62 

622 

5 

17 

11,804 

9,681 

171 

2,782 

23 

77 

o 

Jams 

96 

27 

14 

46 

1 


3,759 

1,971 

132 

1,264 

11 

43 


Others 

88 

82 

9 


1 

• 

1,186 

766 

52 

424 

2 

21 


,AIL Communities 

... 17,796 

11,993 

639 

5,149 

34 

130 

803,874 

456,424 

28,846 

299,606 

2,065 

9,999 


'Other Hindus 

.. 3,081 

231 

2,977 

3,949 

86 

240 

200,401 

10,922 

242.872 

404,649 

13,743 

46,151 


Depressed Classes 

... 1,317 

808 

1,481 

2,755 

61 

218 

51,932 

4,951 

71,272 

118,962 

4,137 

11,977 


Brahmins 

296 

10 

280 

346 

4 

18 

11,316 

303 

14,732 

21,774 

506 

2,229 

s 

Muslims 

... 2,196 

239 

1,704 

2,492 

41 

143 

21,278 

1,253 

23,889 

37,966 

1,098 

2,172 

1- 

Christians 

... 2,088 

940 

1,138 

2,077 

37 

129 

6,368 ‘ 

2,107 

4,747 

8,09S 

179 

616 


Jams 

27 

... 

77 

66 

2 

3 

1,700 

44 

1,622 

2,539 

104 

278 


Others 

62 

28 

60 

51 

1 

... 

377 

56 

616 

996 

26 

64 


^All Communities 

... 9,067 

1,761 

7,717 

11,786 

222 

746 

293,386 

19,637 

359,750 

594,984 

19,793 

63,387 


"Other Hindus 

304 

26 

3,378 

2,348 

106 

646 

23,627 

2,480 

314,349 

24P,3i0 

23,774 

86,565 


Depressed Classes 

169 

61 

2,025 

1,723 

92 

387 

6,728 

1,694 

91,220 

71,^0 

6,5^6 

20,704 


Brahmins 

27 

6 

346 

226 

9 

29 

979 

84 

17,776 

13,119 

773 

3,793 


Mushma 

306 

48 

2,121 

1,494 

55 

321 

2,122 

133 

30,739 

22,277 

1,361 

4,472 

l^ 

Ohnstians 

... 380 

823 

1,721 

1,613 

65 

310 

950 

595 

6,992 

5,346 

298 

1,113 


Jams 

. 7 

, , 

64 

42 

1 

5 

262 

7 

2,060 

1,446 

185 

575 


Others 

24 

7 

62 

46 

1 

3 

66 

18 

883 

677 

54 

85 

1 

LAll Communities 

... 1,217 

470 

9,717 

7,492 

329 

1,601 

33,734 

4,856 

464,019 

364,773 

32,971 

117,307 


' Other Hmdua 

73 

14 

2,177 

1,074 

138 

766 

6,493 

1,394 

225,845 

108,240 

32,761 

108,256 


Depressed Classes 

82 

15 

1,525 

827 

108 

648 

1,496 

820 

66,889 

31,824 

3,253 

26,788 


Brhmins 

6 

, , 

217 

97 

14 

60 

816 

16 

13,040 

6,688 

1,352 

6,206 

s 

Muslims 

«** 68 

26 

1,590 

696 

86 

528 

444 

84 

21,512 

10,028 

1,545 

6,682 

T ■ 

Chnstians 

82 

196 

1,256 

917 

82 

628 

190 

325 

4,657 

2,543 

336 

1,704 


Jams 

... 5 

, 

42 

14 

5 

7 

95 

3 

1,620 

657 

244 

698 


Others 

6 

:4 

46 

26 

1 

2 

16 

7 

606 

283 

59 

125 


,AIL Communities 

272 

249 

6,853 

3,651 

434 

2,559 

9,049 

2,648 

334,069 

160,263 

44,549 

148,438 


f Other Hindus 

72 

16 

1,917 

466 

368 

1,489 

3,602 

1,128 

185,590 

48,336 

66,424 

176,357 

•u 

Depressed Glasses 

11 

16 

1,136 

298 

245 

975 

780 

526 

60,976 

12,741 

16,396 

88,165 

<D 

> 

Brahmins 

... 5 


164 

55 

40 

116 

321 

22 

12,672 

3,934 

4,717 

11,161 

O 

Muslims 

38 

10 

1,532 

272 

239 

906 

246 

61 

19,389 

4,411 

3,947 

11,849 

a' 

Christians 

130 

321 

1,603 

781 

398 

1,381 

227 

449 

4,316 

1,554 

956 

3,236 

§ 

Jains 

... . . 


25 

3 

10 

18 

51 

2 

1,251 

285 

677 

1,280 

s 

Others 

7 

2 

42 

17 

4 

9 

12 

3 

412 

124 

80 

185 


^AU Commumties 

268 

363 

6,419 

1,892 

1,304 

4,894 

5,189 

2,191 

274,606 

71,385 

92,096 

241,223 


' Other BDindus 

... 15,612 

10,066 

10,751 

9,901 

711 

8,120 

1,423,412 

1,006,487 

986,653 

1,009,205 

138,060 

423,280 


Depressed Classes 

. . 9,607 

7,241 

6,278 

6,783 

502 

2,249 

401,579 

291,199 

286,260 

292,502 

34,776 

98,761 

IB 

Brahmins 

... 1,512 

884 

1,031 

m 

68 

224 

86,766 

59,699 

59,220 

59,683 

7,410 

22,788 

a 

Muslims 

... 11,860 

7,619 

7,114 

6,033 

428 

1,926 

152,941 

108,823 

97,129 

92,705 

8,096 

25,586 

« 

•{ Chnstians 

... 10,626 

9,543 

6,780 

6,010 

687 

2,365 

84,626 

28,584 

20,883 

20,324 

1,790 

6,646 


Jams 

256 

128 

222 

171 

19 

33 

9,932 

6,163 

6,685 

6,198 

1,121 

2,874 

■<3 

Others 

279 

227 

219 

168 

8 

13 

8,299 

2,496 

2,569 

2,604 

221 

480 


^AU Communities 

... 49,162 

36,698 

31,395 

29,928 

2,323 

9,930 

2,112,555 

1,602,441 

1,459,289 

1,483,016 

191,474 

580,365 


10 * 
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TABLE 38— Age and Sex 

(Para 80 ) 


U 


Conimimity 


1 2 


I 

o 


fetter Hindus 
Bepiessed ("lasses* 
Brahmins 
Muslims 
Christians 
Jams 
Others 


i.All Communities 


Bangalore City 
<* 

Kales Females 

^ i 

8,656 8,798 

1,659 1,601 

8,080 3,176 

2,096 2,172 

618 622 

Si 75 

Id 8 

16,008 16,452 


Bangalore 

Pistnct 

^ m >■ " ' 

Hales Females 


5 6 

46,662 48,277 
16,357 16,748 
1,920 1,932 

6,618 6,641 

704 781 

262 290 

186 136 

70,839 73,804 


K. &. F. City 

Males Females 

7 8 

2,375 2,629 

4,637 4,727 

172 ]99 

662 740 

8,165 2,187 

66 48 

66 69 

10,111 10,469 


Solar Bistnot 

t ' ' ‘ ■ ~ 7 ' 

Males Females 

9 10 

31,719 83,609 
12,276 13,016 
2,168 2,208 
6,639 6,742 

234 193 

286 362 

4 6 

62,321 66.U1 


Xumliur District 

r * ' 

Males Females 

11 12 

ii,W 46,202 
10,595 11,809 
1,815 1,813 

3,937 4,251 

128 147 

523 516 

3 7 

61,221 64,245 


Mysore City 

Males Females 

13 

li 

4,768 

4,895 

1,112 

1,145 

2,088 

2,073 

1,775 

1,889 

852 

371 

37 

52 

3 

2 

10,135 

10,427 


Mysore Dialiict 

t ^ s 

Males Females 

16 16 

44,477 46,649 
11,649 11,905 
1,686 1,683 

2,266 3,272 

320 202 

114 99 

476 486 

60,787 63,293 


I 


fOthei Hiiidns 
Depressed Glasses 
Brahmms 
Muslims 
Christians 
Jams 
Others 


8,469 8,706 

1,461 1,502 

3,069 3,074 

2,110 2,183 

569 646 

89 76 

8 11 


61,153 65,706 
17,465 17,989 
1,832 1,778 

6,008 6,060 
682 732 

286 286 
170 167 


1,638 2,361 

8,764 8,814 

149 171 

663 686 

1,687 1,741 

41 46 • 

72 66 


24.664 36,917 
13,999 14,516 
2,116 2,162 
6,911 6,987 

324 216 

891 426 

8 7 


49,003 61,773 
8,656 12,614 
1,716 1,807 

4,394 4,393 

160 147 

687 693 

7 10 


4,506 4,676 

1,061 979 

2,067 1,978 

1,762 1,708 

859 583 

40 47 

4 1 


44,861 46,444 
12,410 12,727 
1,666 1,641 

2,868 2,317“ 

209 199 

101 114 

528 630 


1-1 


I 




LAU Communities 

M. 

15,775 

16,147 

77,594 

80,717 

7,904 

8,824 

47,302 

60,029 

'Other Hindus 


8,078 

7,442 

44,725 

41,468 

1,686 

1,787 

24,568 

28,401 

Depressed Classes 


1,177 

1,111 

14,634 

12,586 

2,8^ 

2,910 

31,470 

10,069 

Brahmins 

*•« 

3,042 

2,739 

1,423 

1,356 

145 

128 

1,714 

1,747 

Musluns 


1,816 

1,723 

4,887 

4,880 

578 

514 

4,730 

4,314 

Christians 


499 

580 

588 

556 

1,228 

1,360 

174 

188 

Jams 

»«» 

126 

73 

248 

231 

37 

84 

362 

324 

Others 

M. 

4 

8 

146 

129 

60 

47 

6 

4 

^AU Communities 


14,737 

18,676 

66,651 

60,698 

6,476 

6,780 

43,024 

45,037 

'Other Hindus 


7,777 

7,684 

33,924 

31,373 

2,256 

1,740 

34,702 

22,893 

Depressed Classes 


1,016 

1,122 

10,930 

10,069 

2,434 

3,072 

8,645 

8,409 

Brahmins 


3,211 

2,614 

961 

1,067 

123 

106 

3,2X7 

1,352 

Muslims 

»«a 

1,657 

1,646 

3,700 

8,154 

558 

454 

3,549 

3,240 

•{ Christians 


467 

538 

489 

431 

1,050 

1,280 

143 

180 

Jams 


160 

69 

188 

197 

42 

27 

320 

246 

Others 


6 

7 

95 

100 

41 

87 

5 

3 

,A11 Communities 

*«• 

14,S84 

18,370 

50,287 

46,391 

6,904 

6,716 

a 48,581 

36,323 

f Other Hindus 


16,671 

14,178 

67,277 

61,902 

4,666 

8,696 

62,186 

49,546 

Depressed Classes 


2,252 

2,374 

18,683 

21,247 

6,666 

6,176 

16,273 

18,617 

Brahmins 


5,612 

8,922 

1,776 

2,010 

215 

188 

2,094 

2,421 

Muslims 


3,260 

2,786 

6,010 

6,732 

1,462 

793 

6,774 

6,060 

*{ Christians 

•«« 

960 

1,028 

827 

849 

2,605 

2,432 

258 

320 

Jams 


274 

142 

359 

361 

83 

58 

648 

495 

Others 

... 

13 

18 

168 

186 

61 

80 

B 

8 

^AH Communities 


27,932 

24,448 

86,099 

92,287 

16,748 

13,422 

77,086 

77,462 

'Other Hindus 


28,703 

18,613 

ia,968 107,678 

7,459 

6,200 

103,788 

89,464 

Depressed Classes 


3,784 

2,684 

40,158 

83,189 

9,388 

7,559 

36,691 

30,269 

Brahmius 


8,025 

6,683 

4,542 

3,645 

416 

299 

5,629 

' 6,035 

Muslims ' 


5,249 

3,530 

11,208 

8,699 

2,894 

966 

11,514 

9,171 

■j Christians 


1,552 

1,406 

1,580 

1,495 

8,786 

8,032 

509 

456 

Jains 

, . 

802 

165 

712 

617 

102 

65 

1,207 

1,007 

Others 

*•» 

39 

16 

367 

276 

146 

109 

19 

14 

^All Communities 

••• 

42,604 

82,897 

180,535 165,699 

23,685 

17,220 

159,252 

136,396 

'Other Hindus 


72,271 

65,291 

366,599 814293 

19,880 

17,803 

271.562 260.820 

Depressed Glasses 


11,169 

10,394 

117,226 111,828 

29,706 

28,267 

99,354 

94,676 

Brahmms 


26,939 

22,008 

12,453 

11,988 

1,220 

],091 

14,832 

14,925 

Muslims 


16,178 

13,889 

37 481 

83,666 

6,807 

4,103 

87,117 

84,614 

•j Chnstians 


4,646 

4,820 

4,870 

4,844 

12,510 

12,002 

1,542 

1,658 

Jains 

, . 

1,035 

699 

2,045 

1,982 

360 

268 

3,114 

2,859 

Others 


83 

63 

1,082 

998 

445 

407 

45 

37 

,A11 Oommuiuties 


131,340 116,991 

630,705 609,591 

70,428 

63,481 

427,566 

409,888 


64,502 

71,337 

44,278 

41,312 

8,582 

9,265 

1,486 

1,474 

3,679 

8,286 

166 

116 

647 

507 

6 

6 

58,683 

55,955 

34,714 

32,436 

U,689 

7,422 

1,086 

1,068 

2,677 

2,489 

}05 

92 

469 

407 

6 

6 

50,636 

43,920 

61,202 

63,495 

16,916 

16,097 

1,770 

1,827 

4,849 

4,370 

161 

147 

636 

772 

7 

6 

84,231 

85,714 

126,336 

108,142 

28,477 

23,608 

4,670 

3,875 

8,201 

6,622 

294 

240 

1,766 

1,428 

19 

15 

169,653 143,330 


859,753 343,860 
83,794 79,206 
12,442 11,864 
27,137 26,411 
994 888 

4,708 4,223 

48 60 

488,876 466,001 


9,768 

0,772 

62,083 

68,972 

4,217 

4,070 

42,131 

37,673 

921 

778 

11,702 

10,142 

2,028 

1,688 

1,269 

1,279 

1,568 

1,489 

2,024 

1,838 

290 

346 

176 

158 

52 

36 

91 

90 

1 

1 

416 

394 

9,077 

8,408 

67,798 

61,674 

4,159 

3,873 

33,767 

81,233 

780 

794 

9,294 

8,460 

2,127 

1,442 

900 

962 

1,485 

1,370 

1,660 

1,472 

288 

356 

147 

132 

73 

30 

73 

85 

4 

1 

817 

349 

8,866 

7,866 

46,138 

42,683 

7,693 

7,061 

66,060 

61,077 

2,351 

1,443 

14,666 

16,346 

3,139 

2,382 

1,683 

1,736 

2,724 

2,816 

2,787 

2,646 

610 

601 

276 

268 

127 

51 

146 

169 

8 

7 

613 

711 

15,462 

13,861 

76,131 

82,941 

12,801 

10,616 

116,884 

107, 79T 

2,609 

1,989 

80,654 

27,600 

4,793 

4,318 

4,053 

3,804 

4,455 

8,408 

6,256 

4,076 

862 

823 

546 

480 

126 

78 

257 

268 

23 

12 

1,316 

912 

25,669 

21,239 

167,866 144,787 

88,043 

85,191 

837.170 329,878 

7,834 

7,128 

90,276 

87,067 

16,242 

13,876 

10,947 

11,106 

13,709 

12,180 

16,340 

14,620 

2,641 

2,880 

1,678 

1,889 

455 

294 

782 

816 

43 

24 

3,665 

8,881 

78,967 

71,573 

460,752 

448,269 
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TABLE 38— Age and Sex—concld. 
(Paea 80) 


0 ^ 

1>Cq fJnTf>Tnl1m^;v 


Chitaldrug 

Mandya District District 

Hassan District 

i Kadnr District 

-t 

Shimoga District 

0. & M. Station, 

Bangalore Mysore State 

^ So 


f 

Males 

Females Males 

Females Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

— % 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

U 

25 

16 


'Other Hindus 


81,695 

33,019 

33,855 

35,059 

28,210 

29,014 

13,657 

14,031 

22,266 

22,770 

3,120 

8,284 

815,412 

327,186 


Depressed Glasses 


6,132 

5,264 

10,450 

10,415 

6,892 

7,073 

4,530 

4,640 

6,024 

6,098 

2,273 

2,847 

92,486 

96,286 


Brahmins 


1,122 

1,278 

936 

921 

1,891 

1,924 

1,698 

1,522 

2,829 

2,684 

801 

279 

21,296 

21,692 

to 

Muslims 


1,399 

1,403 

3,427 

3,541 

1,822 

Z,8U 

1,282 

1,350 

3,307 

3,415 

2.366 

2,260 

35,586 

36,48 


Ghristzans 

••• 

149 

124 

49 

62 

346 

303 

466 

407 

895 

437 

1,993 

2,059 

7,809 

7,86 

O 

Jams 


76 

66 

70 

103 

137 

140 

88 

64 

126 

126 

- 64 

53 

' 1,912 

1,99 


Others 

... 

Id 

11 

2 

8 

10 

6 

2 

1 

5 

4 

45 

63 

776 

800 


LAU Gommonities 

... 

39,526 

41,165 

48,789 

50,094 

39,306 

40,271 

21,618 

22,015 

34,752 

35,534 

10,162 

10,345 

476,277 

492,255 

1 

’ Other Hindus 


34,754 

86,160 

35,418 

87,727 

30,669 

31,922 

16,009 

15,499 

23,579 

24,665 

3,139 

3,290 

326,666 

353,835 


Depressed Classes 


b,049 

6,193 

10,825 

11,007 

7,674 

8,024 

5,104 

5,124 

6,820 

6,867 

2,298 

2,267 

97,443 

103,402 


Brahmins 

... 

808 

1,099 

819 

868 

1,812 

1,939 

1,537 

1,612 

2.649 

2,627 

295 

318 

20,334 

21,074 

o 

Muslims 

... 

1,391 

1,434 

3,652 

3,638 

1,866 

1,844 

1,412 

1,430 

3,392 

3,595 

2,416 

2,826 

37,325 

37,601 

V 

Christians 


124 

119 

39 

45 

345 

87 

480 

423 

367 

381 

2,123 

2,250 

7,278 

7,669 

10 

Jams 

. • 

68 

68 

99 

86 

135 

38 

94 

78 

170 

141 

57 

43 

2,153 

2,135 


Others 

... 

10 

8 

2 

... 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

47 

46 

867 

850 


All Communities 

... 

43,199 

45,066 

50,849 

53,371 

42,307 

44,258 

23,587 

24,168 

36,871 

38,270 

10,875 

10,535 

492,066 

526,466 


' Other Hindus 


33,763 

30,849 

32,145 

30,436 

29,291 

27,888 

14,080 

13,416 

22,307 

21,030 

2,869 

2,778 

304,033 

288,640 


Depressed Classes 


5,822 

5,135 

9,156 

8,102 

6,805 

6,260 

4,474 

4,090 

6,043 

5,390 

1895 

1,762 

85,623 

77,570 


Brahmins 

»*• 

776 

894 

718 

688 

1,463 

1,502 

1,266 

1,222 

2,194 

2,079 

300 

256 

17,803 

17,064 

fS 

Muslims 


1,281 

1,166 

3,003 

2,673 

1,584 

1,434 

1,881 

1,169 

3,117 

2,748 

2,005 

2,072 

31,553 

28,796 


Christians 


99 

87 

32 

26 

332 

343 

417 

325 

284 

293 

2,011 

2,174 

6,285 

6,551 

s 

Jams 

««• 

55 

58 

94 

76 

124 

106 

84 

64 

162 

136 

58 

35 

2,040 

1,769 


Others 

•*t 

5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

... 

4 

2 

89 

47 

692 

645 


,All Communities 

••• 

41,801 

38,193 

45,149 

42,002 

39,592 

37,524 

21,703 

20,276 

34,111 

31,678 

9,177 

9,126 

7.929 

420,925 


’Other Hindus 


26,532 

24,609 

26,798 

24,408 

23,925 

22,593 

12,223 

11,330 

19,497 

18,050 

3,269 

2,541 

262,533 

234,663 


Depressed Classes 


4,638 

4,186 

6,986 

6,499 

6,776 

6,417 

4,055 

3,861 

4,828 

4,640 

1,629 

1,632 

72,600 

66,572 


Brahmins 

•tt 

1,025 

769 

653 

526 

1,031 

1,140 

1,010 

1,031 

1,913 

1,793 

307 

213 

15,464 

18,983 

s 

Muslims 

««a 

1,090 

947 

2,887 

2,018 

1,334 

1,169 

1,338 

965 

2,628 

2,864 

2,139 

1,746 

26,137 

22,922 


Christians 

««* 

90 

81 

36 

36 

300 

273 

450 

291 

272 

274 

1,886 

1,925 

6,713 

6,889 

to 

Jains 

• •• 

49 

63 

90 

64 

119 

84 

81 

64 

155 

145 

53 

Sd 

1,862 

1,309 


Others 

• • 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

2 

•• 

4 

• 

59 

52 

547 

566 


.All Communities 

... 

33,426 

30,648 

35,852 

38,553 

32,489 

30,671 

19,159 

17,542 

29,292 

27,266 

9,342 

8,146 

384,856 

345,104 


’Other Hindus 

;;; 

42,676 

46,629 

48,285 

48,611 

42,061 

44,426 

24,058 

22,023 

39,187 

34,656 

6,144 

4,420 

457,016 

461,722 


Depressed Glasses 


7,304 

8,160 

12,414 

13,291 

10,833 

11,617 

3,703 

8,586 

9,442 

9,662 

2,849 

3,276 

127,341 

136,880 


Brahmins 

e«« 

1,684 

1,322 

904 

925 

1,761 

2,076 

1,935 

1,930 

3,711 

3,194 

580 

. 374 

26,553 

24,806 

s 

Muslims 


1,764 

1,641 

3,770 

3,765 

2,647 

2,148 

2,757 

1,389 

6,125 

4,372 . 

3,941 

2,874 

46,260 

41,381 

\\ 

1 Ohnatians 

«** 

206 

186 

86 

74 

500 

496 

972 

634 

681 

641 

8,263 

3.146 

11,294 

10,721 

s 

Jains 

••• 

86 

81 

166 

no 

200 

169 

173 

135 

883 

259 

106 

69 

3,426 

2,861 


1 Others 

M. 

8 

17 

3 

2 

7 

12 

2 

2 

8 

4 

123 

74 

1,019 

1,117 


lAU Communities 

... 

53,628 

58,025 

65,616 

66,768 

57,399 

60,948 

38,600 

35,199 

58,481 

52,690 

17,006 

14,233 

672,909 

677,983 


''Other Hindus 


87,361 

82,899 

93,657 

78,642 

76,963 

72,880 

39,612 

33,169 

64,606 

60,982 

8,588 

6,764 

682,465 

772,076 


Depressed Classes 

• *« 

16,079 

13,934 

24,473 

19,830 

19,261 

16,122 

16,011 

10,067 

16,489 

12,672 

6,318 

4,949 

247,212 

203,752 

£ 

Brahmins 


2,954 

2,498 

2,050 

1,563 

4,068 

3,604 

3,837 

2,970 

6,281 

6,084 

628 

588 

61,946 

43,961 

& 

Muslims 


3,288 

2,476 

7,161 

6,671 

4,301 

2,994 

4,298 

2,632 

7,976 

5,631 

6,086 

4,301 

81,305 

69,977 

Its 

Gbnstzans 

%■« 

852 

241 

119 

75 

950 

704 

1,627 

842 

1,027 

756 

5,717 

6,364 

18,920 

16,864 

s 

Jams 


153 

156 

313 

209 

355 

822 

299 

173 

604 

385 

159 

89 

6,245 

4,952 

s 

Others 

• • 

25 

IS 

6 

2 

20 

12 

5 

1 

10 

2 

193 

116 

2,188 

1,502 


LAIl Communities 

... 

109,192 101,719 

187,669 IDS, 398 

105,918 

96,538 

64,689 

49,734 

96,742 

75,462 

26,808 

23, m 1,290,231 1,103,081 


’Other Hindus 


266,721 258.666 

269,063 25A88S 

231,019 226.723 

118,639 109,458 

191,841 172,106 

27,074 

23,077 2,648,125 2,437,972 


Depressed Classes 


44,021 

42,861 

74,304 

68,644 

67,141 

54,503 

41,877 

36,358 

49,695 

45,319 

16,287 

16,228 

729,605 

682,462 

ot 

Brahmins 

*»a 

8,269 

7,860 

6,980 

5,491 

12,006 

12,084 

11,178 

10,287 

19,277 

17,461 

2,611 

2,030 

163,896 

142,070 


Mushms 


10,193 

9,067 

23,390 

21,196 

13,464 

11,390 

12,468 

9,826 

26,640 

22,126 

18,902 

15,678 

268,166 

227,064 

■ 

Christians 


1,020 

837 

360 

808 

2,773 

2,606 

4,362 

2,922 

S.01fi 

2,682 . 

16,993 

117,918 

67,299 

56,654 

< 

Jains 


432 

472 

621 

648 

1,070 

958 

819 

578 

1,460 

1,192 

497 

332 

17,688 

15,220 


Others 

... 

68 

54 

16 

10 

50 

41 

18 

6 

30 

16 

* 506 

398 

6,089 

5,480 


^AU Communities 

*»* 

320,772 314,816 

373,924 351,130 

317,613 310,205 

189,366 168,934 

290,249 260,900 

82,870 

75,506 3,763,313 3,565,822 



TABLE 39 — Growth of mun commiii^ie> since 1881 

(Paba 87) 
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TABLE 42 — Distribution of the Christian Population (Urban and Rural) 


STATE 


(PABAS 90 AND 91) 

Total Indian Christians 

112,853 98,580 

Anglo-Indians 

8,929 

Europeans and 
Allied Races 

5,256 

Others 

88 

URBAN 

... 

86,792 

73,0X7 

8,562 

5,137 

76 

C. and M. Station, Bangalore 

... ... 

34,911 

26,410 

6,601 

3,968 

32 

K a F. Oity 

... . • 

24,612 

91,871 ^ ^ 

1,985 

688 

18 

Bangalore City 

.. ... 

9,465 

8,720 ^ 

481 

259 

6 

Mysore City 

... 

6,621 

6,016 

832 

169 ^ 

16 

Total OtUes 

" ... 

74, m 

61,016 

8,249 

5,074 

70 

Other Urban 

... 

12,383 

12,001 

818 

63 

6 

RURAL 

... 

26,061 

25,563 

367 

119 

12 


TABLE 43 — Christian Population in Towns and Cities 

(Para 90) 


Oit^_,or Town 

Popula- 

City or Town 

Popula- 

City or Town 

Popula- 

City or Town 

Fopula- 


tion 


tion 


tion 


aon 

STATE 

86,792 

Ghannapatna 

... 120 

Holalkere 

22 

T. Narsipur 

. 6 



Gbitaldrng 

. . Ill 

Maddnr 

20 





Sakalespur 

... Ill 

Narasimharajapura 

20 

Kagamangala 

... 6 

Civil and Military 


BCosanagar 

.. 110 

Sidlaghatta 

19 

Hayakonda 

... 6 

Station, Bangalore 

84,911 


. . 100 

Sorab 

19 

Tyamagondiu 

... 6 





Magadi 

18 

Bannur 

... 6 

Kolar Gold Fields 


Hnnsur 

... 98 



Tnruvekere 

... i 

City 

24,512 

Senngapatam 

93 

Cbiknsyakanhalli 

17 

Nyamati 

... 4 

Bangalore City ... 

9,466 

Yelahanka 

70 

Banavar 

17 

Madhugui 

... 3 

Mysore Cit^ 

6,621 

LodbaUapnr 

69 

Arkalgnd 

16 



Bbadravam ... 

1,678 

Tiptnr 

67 

Srmgen 

.. 16 

Nagamangala 

... 3 

Shimoga 

1,464 

Eadnr 

60 

Honnaii 

16 

Bagepalli 

. . 2 





Eoratagere 

16 

Meikote 

... 2 

Tmnkur ... 

923 

Nan]angnd 

68 



Jagalur 

... 2 

Ohikmagalur 

831 

Holenarsipur 

63 

Yelandur 

15 

Ajjampur 

«*. 2 

Hasssn 

eii 

Cbintamani 

66 

Knshnarajpet 

15 



Kolar 

791 

Hmyur 

62 

Saragur 

13 

Gudibanda 

1 

Mandya 

613 

Gundlnpet 

49 

Agara-Mamhalli 

18 

Pavagada 

... 1 

Sagar 

667 

Malvalli 

46 

Hoskote 

12 

Ramasamudra 

... 1 





Mulbagal 

12 

Mugur 

... 1 

Chikhallapur 

488 

Hanbar 

44 



Belakavadi 

... 1 

TirthahaJli ... 

416 

Bimr 

42 

Sira 

12 

Eonanur 

... 1 

Arsikere 

404 

Malar 

... 40 

Molakalmuru 

12 



Davangere ... 

256 

Ktmigal 

38 

Alnr 

12 

Channarayapatna 

... 1 

Bowringpet 

216 

Srinivasapur 

34 

DevanbaUi 

11 

Sarfapur 

... ... 



Talkad 

... 80 

Krisbnara j anagar 

9 

Mirle 

. . 

Frenoh-Books 

176 



Penyapatna 

9 

Cballakere 

... ... 

Mudigere 

168 

Vadigenbalh 

28 



Kayakanabatti 

••• ... 

Olosepet 

141 

Goribidnnr 

.. 26 

Hosadnrga 

9 

Hamaballi 

••• 

Gnbbi 

188 

Cbamara^nagar 

26 

Kankanhalli 

7 



Anekal 

184 

Shikarpnr 

... 25 

Shiralkoppa 

7 

Sravanabelgola 





Belnr 

24 

Sahgrama 

6 

Cbannagiri 


Tarikere 

133 

Knmsi 

24 

Heggaddevankote 

6 




TABLE 44 — Muslim Population in Towns and Cities 

(Para 90) 


City or Town 

Popu- 

City or Town 

Popu- 

City or Town 

Popu- 

City or Town 

Popu- 


lation 


lation 


lation 


lation 

STATE 

223,153 

Srmivasapur 

... 1,606 

Gudibanda 

860 

Nyamati 

434 



Channagin 

1,673 

Knshnarainagar .. 

831 

Erishnarajpet 

434 

Civil and Mihtary 


Hnnsur 

... 1,484 

KankanhalU 

807 

Cballakere 

409* 

Station 

34,480 

Nagamangala 

., 1.476 



Sorab 

... 408 

Bangalore City 

30,067 

Arsikere 

... 1,384 

Malur 

806 



Mysore City 

26,889 



Narasimbarajapura ... 

787 

Pavagada 

353 

Kolar Gold Fields 


Tankere 

... 1,870 

Sakalespur 

781 

Konanur 

348 

City 

. 10,410 

Sagar 

.. 1,367 

Malvalh 

771 

C biknayakauhalli 

... 326 

Channapatna 

. 6,717 

Shiralkoppa 

... 1,268 

Birux 

763 

Koratagere 

319- 



Qundlupet 

.. 1,261 



Belakavadi 

... 318 

Davangere 

6,981 

Holenarsipur 

.. 1,260 

Belur 

761 



Kolar 

6,969 



French-Eocks 

761 

Agara Mambalh 

... 811 

Shimoga 

6,768 

Shikarpur 

... 1,229 

Gubbi 

724 

Saligrama 

... 278 

Tumkur 

8,676 

Mandya 

. 1,165 

Sarjapur 

695 

Koppa 

... 278 

Closepet 

3,388 

^ Bannur 

... 1,161 

Arkal^d 

689 

T Narsipur 

274 



' Molakalmuru 

.. 1,140 



Tnruvekere 

273 

Ohitaldmg 

3,238 

Honnali 

. 1,088 

TirthahalU 

636 



Ohikmagalur 

3,128 



Bagepalh 

619 

Sravanabelgola 

252 

Sira 

2,872 

Holalkere 

... 1,060 

Aloi 

583 

Yelandur 

208 

Chtkballapur 

2,669 

Magadi 

... 1,050 

Jagalur 

680 

Sringeri 

216 

Bhadravati 

2,466 

Hoskote 

... 1,039 

Devanhalh 

574 

Talkad 

. . 178 



Anekal 

. 1,028 



Ramasamudra 

173 

Mulbagal 

2,399 

Raujangud 

1,016 

Banavar 

643 



Bowringpet 

2,261 



Zelahanka 

53d 

Hayakonda 

158 

Harihar 

2,261 

Tyamagondiu 

... 1,006 

Periyapatna 

623 

Ajj^pur 

141 

Ohmtamani .. 

2,146 

Hinyur 

953 

Harnahalli 

603 

Madhugin 

188 

Hassan 

2,079 

Maddur 

... 936 

Nelamangala 

497 

Heggadde vank ote 

136 



Mudigere 

918 

KuTXisi 

480 

Hosanagar 

136 

Dodballapnr 

2,026 

Senngapatam 

... 912 

Vadigenhalli 

471 

Mugur 

82 

Ohamarajnagar 

1,968 



Nayakanahatti 

470 

Saragur 

... 78 

Sidlaghatta 

1,908 

Goribidnur 

866 

Hosadnrga 

452 

Mirle 

... 46 

Kunigal 

1,707 

Ch annaray apatna 

868 

Kadur 

439 

Meikote 

40 

Tiptur 

1,610 

- 
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TABLE 45— Indian Christian Population by Talub (includins Town*) 

(Paba 90) 


Popula- Popula- 

Taluk tion Taluk tion 

Bangalore (South) 4,022 Arsikere ... 378 

Shunoga ... 3»041 Senngapatam ... 354 

Mudigere ... 2,576 MalvalU . 364 

Bangalore (North) ... 2,456 Hunsur 847 

Haasan ... 2,258 Bowringpet 346 

Chiknaagalur *•• 1,948 Davaugere *«« B41 

Chaxnara]iiagar . . 1,525 Hoskote . 328 

Manjarabad . 1,444 Goribidnur *«• 327 

Koppa . 1,400 Nanjangud ... 317 

TunDoir . . 1,235 Channarayapatna . 280 

Kankanhalh ... 1,207 Mulbagal .. 270 

Sagar . 986 Oloaepet . 267 

Solar ... 923 Kadur . 266 

Tirthahalii 833 Channapatna . 208 

Chikballapur ... 754 French-Rocks . 203 

Mandya ... 610 Tiptur . 197 

Belnr ... 608 Xnshnaraianagar ... 184 

Tankere ... 496 Ghmtamani ... 183 

Hosanagar ... 493 Devanhalli . , 171 

Narasimharaiapma .. 481 Mysore ... 166 

Anekal ... 894 Hagadi ... 160 



Popula- 

Taluk 

Popula- 

Taluk 

tion 

tion 

Dodballapur 

148 

Sringen (Sub) 

37 

Gubbi 

. 146 

Holalkere 

34 

Alur 

130 

Sidlagbatta 

34 

Cbitaldrug 

126 

Periyapatna (Sub) 

31 

Snshnarajpet 

. 123 

Madbugiri 

30 

Heggaddevankote 

Maddur 

122 

.. 120 

Arkalgud 

Challakere 

27 

. . 18 

Srinivaspur 

116 

Ohiknayakanballi 

18 

Sorab 

.. 99 

Kortagere 

17 

T Narsipur 

98 - 

Turuvekere 

16 

Kumgal 

.. 98 

Nelamangala 

... 14 

Sira 

82 

Molakalmuru 

. . 14 

Gundlupet 

Holenarsipur 

73 

62 

Bagepalli 

Hosadurga 

11 

10 

Malur 

61 

Nagamangala 

10 

Sbikarpur 

... 66 

Jagalur 

M* 9 

Hiriyur 

63 

Ghannagiri 

... 6 

Yelandur 

51 

Pavagada 

2 

Hanhar 

45 

Gudibanda (Sub) 

... 1 

Honuah 

... 41 


Kumsi 

... 41 

Total 

37,564 


TABLE 46— Mnslim Population by Taluks (indnding Towns) 

(Paba 90) 


Talnk 

Popula* 

tion 

Shimoga 

Kolar 

Tnmkur 

Bavangere 

Mulbagal 

... 14,668 
... 12,363 
... 12,846 
••• 9,993 

... 9,510 

Magadi 

Cbannagiti 

-Obannapatna 

Hoskote 

Kunigal 

. 9,483 

.. 9,287 

... 8,844 

... 8,806 
8,799 

-Cbitaldrug 

Cbintamam 

Bangalore (North) 

R'a.Ttlfft'n'hfl.lIi 

SnnivasapUE 

... 8,788 

7,828 
... 7,737 

. . 7,545 

. . 7,409 

Bowingpet 

Cbikmagalur 

Malur 

Closepet 

Goribidnur 

. 7,818 

... 7,160 

... 6,833 

... 6,767 

... 6,720 

Bua 

... 6,523 


Taluk 

Popula- 

tion 

Sbikarpur 

Gubbi 

T Narsipur 

Arsikere 

Bangalore (South) 

... 5,933 

... 6,646 

.. 6,370 

... 5.332 

... 6,322 

Malvalb 

Nelamang^ 

Earibar (Sub) 

Honnab 

Hiriyur 

... 6,093 

.. 6,010 
... 4,963 

... 4,944 

... 4,931 

Anekal 

Ohamarajnaga 

Chikballapur 

Madhuri 

Dodballapur 

. . 4,830 

... 4,809 

. . 4,412 

. 4,293 

. 4,264 

Tankers 

Challakere 

Knsbnaraianagar 

Belur 

Hunsur 

... 4,201 

... 3,986 

... 8,983 

. 8,949 

.. 3,935 

Tiptur 

.. 3.938 


Taluk 

Popula- 

tion 

Bagepalli 

Siolagbatia 

Kadur 

Hassan > 

Jagalur 

. 3,924 

... 8,867 

... 3,797 

... 3,767 

. . 3,741 

Nanjangud 

Gbiknayakanbalh 

Sagar 

Manjarabad 

Maddur 

.. 3,681 

... 3,483 

... 3,848 

... 3,084 

... 3,047 

Molakalmuru 

Kumsi (Sub) 
Nagamangala 
Periyapatna (Sub) 
Sorab 

... 3,013 

... 2,863 

•»« 2,822 
... 2,786 

... 2,777 

Mudigere 

Tirthabalb 

Holenarsipur 

Turuvekere 

Holalkere 

... 2,767 

... 2,706 

... 2,699 

... 2,677 

... 2,630 

Channarayapatna 

... 2,560 


Popuia- 

Taluk tion 

Hosadurga 2,562 

Knshnarajpet ... 2,495 

Bevanhalli . 2,469 

Arkalgud .. 2,481 

Koratagere ... 2,426 

Pavagada ... Q ,423 

Seringapatam .. 2,341 

Gundlupet ... 2,082 

Heggaddevankote .. 1,924 

Narasimhara]apura (Sub) 1,779 

Mandya ... 1,757 

French-Books ... 1,706 

Koppa 1,634 

Gudibanda (Sub) ... 1,400 

Mysore 1,872 

Hoaanagar ... 1,139 

Yelandur ') ... 1,020 

Alur ••• 982 

Snngen J ..416 


Total ... 384,384 


TABLE 47— Distribution of Cbristians in Districts (exclndintr Cities) 

(Paba 91) 


District 


Bangalore 

Solar 

Tumkur 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Ohitaldrug 

Hassau 

Kadur 

Bhimoga 


Total 


InamOhnstianB Other Ohmatians 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Anglo- 

Indians 

Europeans 

Others 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

9,376 

3,025 

1,841 

2,913 

1,774 

660 

6,187 

7,204 

6,695 

608 

1,604 

1,188 

312 

926 

499 

1,394 

1,350 

4,121 

8,767 

1,421 

653 

2,601 

849 

151 

8,793 

6,854 

1,474 

288 

55 

38 

24 

71 

17 

69 

21 

97 

60 

16 

3 

14 

11 

ha' 

59 

6 

1 

4 

ii 

1 

1 

339 

76 

41 

49 

83 

18 

92 

80 

103 

9 

71 

29 

33 

47 

16 

61 

7 

100 

830 

4 

12 

16 

86 

8 

31 

78 

3 

37,664 

12,001 

25,563 

680 

182 

18 

880 

372 

508 



TABLE 48— Dutribntion of Castes by Ranh 
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TABLE 49-CoinposiHoii of Population by Mothoi tongue 

(Paba 97 ) 
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TABLE 51— Adikainahika and Adidravida Population in Cities, by Language and Literacjr 

(PSEA 100) 





Population 



Literate 



Literate in 

English 

Citj 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

f — 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

B 

4 

5 

G 

7 

B 

9 

10 

Ci\il and Military Station, Bangalore 

... 

30,968 

15.526 

16,442 

5.890 

4,611 

1,279 

1,766 

1,464 

302 

Kannada 


2,168 

1,110 

1,058 

181 

146 

35 

19 

14 

5 

Telngu 


6,813 

2,690 

2,626 

427 

861 

66 

98 

82 

16 

Tamil 


23,428 

11,709 

11,719 

6,268 

4,093 

1,176 

1,648 

1,363 

280 

Other Languages . 

•• 

64 

17 

37 

14 

11 

8 

6 

5 

1 

Bangalore City 

.. 

18,330 

9,489 

8,841 

2,432 

2,080 

352 

650 

593 

57 

Kannada 


6,696 

2,914 

2,682 

1,084 

930 

154 

394 

361 

33 

Telugu , ... 


2,985 

1,480 

1,605 

143 

126 

17 

24 

24 


Tamil 


9,746 

5,092 

4,654 

1,205 

1,024 

181 

232 

208 

24 

Other Languages . 


3 

d 



• 


»• 

• 


Kolar Gold Fields City ... . , 

, 

54,596 , 

28,022 > 

'26,574 

7,607 

6,624 

983 

856 

795 

61 

Kannada 


1,794 

876 

918 

44 

40 

4 

6 

6 


Telngu 


4,524 

2,314 

2,210 

228 

210 ' 

18 

14 

Id 

i 

Tainu 


48,243 

24,803 

23,440 

7,332 

6,371 

961 

835 

776 

60 

Other Languages .... 

: : 

. - 36 . 

. , 29 

6 


3 


1 

1 


Mysore City 


14,403 

7,517 

6,886 

1.600 

1,366 

135 

259 

253 

6 

Kannada 


13,123 

5,841 

6,287 

1,333 

1,226 

107 

233 

228 

6 

Telugn 


2,493 

1,268 

1,236 

62 

61 

11 

Jl 

10 

1 

Tamil 


763 - 

406 

358 

104 

87 

17 

15 

15 


Other Languages . 

• 44 

14 

8 

6 

1 

1 

. 





TABLE 52 — Variation in Mother tongue (compata^tive growth) 

(Paeas 101, 105 AND 106) 


Per cent of total 


Where chiefly spokou 


Ibiouehotit State 

Bangalore, Kolar, GhitaUlrng and Tumkur iJiafcucts and in all 
the four Oitiea 

Throughout 'the State, apeoiaUy in all the four Cities and Banga- 
lore, Kolar, Tamkur, Shimogii and Cliitaldrug Distnots 
A ^ ^ Bangalore and Shimoga Districts 

All Cities ^cept Mysore City and Bangalore and IColarDistncta 
Shimoga, Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur and Olutaldrug Distnota 
Shimoga, Bangalore. Kolar, Tumkur and Olutaldiiig Distriots 
Hassan, Kadur and ohimoga Districts 
Kadur and Shimoga Districts 

n Q?+^ Shimoga Districts 

0 and M. Station and K. O. p, City 

Bangalore City and C, and M, Station and Bangalore and 
Shimoga Diatricta 


TMLE 53— Percentage of Literates to total population in States and Provincea-1931 and 1941 

■ ' • ’ (Paea: 10';^ : : 


Bank Province or State 

I ' P 

I Travanooie 

II Cochin 
ni Delhi 
IV Baroda 

V Ooorg 

VI Bombay Br. T, 

Vn Beng^ Br, T. 

VIII Ajmer-Menvara 
IX Madras States 
X Madras Br. T. 

/ XI Mysore State 


Persons 


Males 


1941 (All ages) 19S1 
5 4 


47-7 

86*4 

26*7 

28*0 

20*6 


19 5 
16 1 


18 6 


18 8 
13 0 


13*0 


21*0 
28*0 
16*3 
20*9 
17 6 
10*0 
9*0 
12 5 
121 
10 0 
9*1 


1941 19?1 

^ 0 


68 5 
44 7 
82*9 
82*8 
27 0 
29*6 
24 7 
21*2 
23 8 
20 5 
20*4 


408 

46*0 

22-6 

88*1 

24*6 

17*C) 

18*0 

20*8 

23*0 

19*8 

1T*4 


Females 




1941 

1931 

? 

$ 

36*8 

16*8 

26*6 

220 

16*7 

7*2 

12*6 

7*9 

12*8 

8*7 

8*6 

8*1 

6*6 

8*3 

6*1 

86 

8*6 

2*1 

6*6 

3*0 

6*8 

8*3 
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TABLE 54 — Urban and Rural Literacy by Community and Sex 

(Pahas 109 AND 120) 

ALL COMMUNITIES 


Distnct or City 

Sex 


Total 



Urban 



Rural 


Percentage of 
IJiban to Total 

Persons 

Literate 

Per cent 

; Persons 

Literate 

Per cent 

r 

Persons 

Literate 

Per cent Population Literate 

1 

2 

B 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

21 

12 

18 

Bangalore 

... Males 

630,705 

82,697 

16 6 

46,689 

16,548 

35 4 

484,016 

66,149 

lS-7 




Females 

509,594 

16,826 

31 

44,648 

6,190 

13 9 

465,046 

9,636 

2-1 

... 



Total 

1,040,299 

98,523 

95 

91,237 

22,738 

24'9 

949,062 

75,785 

80 

88 

231 

Kolai 

Males 

427,666 

68,448 

16*0 

43,111 

17,800 

413 

334,455 

50,648 

132 




Females 

409,388 

16,238 

37 

41,574 

7,471 

180 

367,814 

7,767 

2-1 


... 


Total 

836,954 

83,686 


84,685 

25,271 

298 

752,269 

58,415 

78 

101 

302 

Tumkur 

.. Males 

488,876 

93,272 

191 

32,620 

15,193 

46-7 

456,356 

78,079 

171 




Females 

' 465,001 

16,788 

34 

29,622 

6,210 

21 0 

435,379 

9,578 

2-2 

... 

... 


Total 

953,877 

109,060 

11 4 

62,142 

21,403 

344 

891,735 

87,657 

98 


19*6 

Mysore 

... Males 

460,762 

56,357 

12 2 

44,314 

13,323 

301 

416,438 

43,034 

10 3 




Females 

448,250 

11,402 

2-6 

42,911 

5,238 

12 2 

405,339 

6,164 

16 

... 



Total 

909,002 

67,759 

7*5 

87,225 

18,561 

213 

322,777 

49,198 

60 

9*6 

27 4 

Mandya 

.. Males 

320,772 

46,729 

14 2 

26,348 

9,673 

86 7 

294,424 

36,056 

12 2 




Females 

314,816 

8,228 

26 

24,290 

3,539 

14 6 

290,526 

4,689 

16 

... 



Total 

635,588 

53,957 

85 

50,638 

13,929 

260 

684,950 

40,745 

70 

80 

24^5 

Chitaldrng] 

... Males 

373,924 

76,263 

20 4 

42,583 

18,383 

43 2 

831,341 

57,880 

17*5 




Females 

351,180 

12,144 

36 

38,976 

6,238 

16 0 

812,204 

5,906 

1-9 

... 



Total 

725,104 

88,407 

12 2 

81,559 

24,621 

30 2 

643,545 

63,786 

99 


27 8 

Ha'ssan 

... Males 

317,618 

64,638 

20 3 

31,070 

13,016 

419 

286,443 

51,522 

18-0 




Females 

810,206 

12,262 

40 

29,146 

6,687 

19 5 

281,059 

6,676 

23 


... 


Total 

627,718 

76,800 

12 2 

60,216 

18,708 

8T1 

567,502 

58,097 

10-2 

9*6 

24*4 

Kadnr 

... Males 

189,366 

44,113 

23-3 

25,044 

10,987 

43-9 

164,312 

33,126 

20 2 




Females 

163,934 

9,329 

6‘6 

22,697 

4,386 

19 4 

146,337 

4,948 

34 

* 

... 


Total 

358,290 

53,442 

14 9 

47,641 

15,373 

32-3 

310,649 

38,069 

12 3 

13*3 

28*8 

Shimoga 

. Males 

290,249 

67,071 

231 

47,837 

21,269 

444 

242,412 

45,812 

18 9 




Females 

260,900 

14,676 

56 

41,867 

8,452 

20*2 

219,033 

6,223 

2-8 




Total 

551,149 

81,746 

14^8 

89,704 

29,711 

331 

461,445 

52,035 

113 

163 

363 

lOTAL DISTRICTS Males 

3,399,713 

598,488 

17'6 

339,516 

136,182 

40-1 

3,060,197 

462,306 

151 



(excluding Cities) Females 

3,238,268 

U4,892 

36 

815,531 

53,411 

16 9 

2,028,737 

61,481 

2*1 




Total 

6,637,981 

713,380 

10 7 

655,047 

189,593 

23 9 

5,982,934 

523,787 

9*9 

9*9 

26*3 

Bangalore City 

... Males 




131,340 

66,338 

50 5 


... 


... 

... 


Females 


• 


116,994 

29,782 

254 

... 

• 


•• 



Total 

.. 

. 

... 

24S,334 

96,070 

387 

... 


* 

... 

... 

C. & M. Station, 

Males 




82,870 

40,870 

487 

... 





Bangalore 

Females 

... 



76,556 

19,772 

26 2 

• • 

... 

... 

• 

... 


Total 

. 

. 

.. 

158,426 

60,142 

88‘0 

... 

... 

... 

• 


K. Q, P. City 

... Males 




70,428 

23,487 

83 3 


... 

... 


^ . 


Females 

... 

• 

... 

63,431 

6,505 

103 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

.. 

... 

... 

133,859 

29,992 

22*4 


«•# 

. 

•■a 

... 

Mysore City 

... Males 

.. 



78,967 

38,084 

48-9 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 


Females 

* 


... 

71,673 

17,406 

24 3 

... 

... 

... 

• 

... 


Total 

... 


... 

150,540 

55,m 

369 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

TOTAL CITIES 

. Males 




368,605 

168,279 

46 3 







Females 

... 

... 

... 

327,554 

73,415 

22*4 

• 

... 


... 

• • 


Total 



•• 

691,159 

241,694 

35*0 



... 

... 

... 

MYSORE STATE Males 

3,763,318 

766,767 

20-4 

703,121 

304.461 

48 3 

3,060,197 

462,306 

151 



1 

Females 

3,665,822 

188,307 

6*3 

643,085 

126,826 

19 7 

2,922,787 

61,481 

2*1 

... 



Total 

7,329,140 

956,074 

13*0 

1,346,206 

431,287 

32*0 

5,982,934 

523,787 

8*9 

19 4 

45*2 



TABLE 55 — Literacy by Sex and Main Community (All age*) 

(PAEAS 108 AND 111) 

Total Literate Literate in English 

Popnlation ^ * — » , * 

Oommnnity Year Persons Males Females Pei sons Males Females 
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TABLE 55 (A) — ^Popnlation and Literacy by Caste 

(Paea 109) 


Mysore State 


Commimity or Caste 


Population 



Total Literate 


Literate in English 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

AX.t. COMMUNITIES 

7,329,140 

3,763,318 

3,565,822 

955,074 

766,767 

188,307 

172,484 

142,843 

29,641 

EINDUS 

6,686,630 

3,424,126 

3,262,604 

782,881 

649,091 

133,790 

129,680 

213,698 

15,982 

1 Adikarnataka 

1,119.402 

675,164 

544,248 

34,548 

30,526 

4,002 

4,932 

4,459 

473 

2 Agasa 

120,412 

61,614 

68,898 

6,125 

6,709 

416 

361 

351 

10 

3 Arya 

402 

237 

165 

172 

121 

61 

82 

66 

16 

4. Bana^ara 

74,354 

38,476 

35,879 

1,127 

1,072 

65 

46 

44 

2 

6 Banajiga 

176,396 

90,311 

86,085 

32,960 

26,913 

6,047 

6,467 

6,571 

896 

6 Beda 

329,551 

168,818 

160,783 

15,283 

14,123 

1,160 

871 

820 

61 

7 Brahmin 

295,466 

153,396 

142,070 

174,838 

113,029 

61,809 

66,285 

66,11s 

10,170 

8 Darzi .• 

29,339 

14,789 

14,660 

8,752 

6,924 

1,828 

1,152 

1,070 

82 

9 Bevanga 

70,854 

36,779 

35,075 

14,177 

13,346 

1,832 

1,403 

1,288 

115 

10 Gangakula 

193,258 

98,246 

95,013 

8,993 

8,154 

839 

584 

667 

27 

11 Ganiga 

51,003 

25,950 

25,068 

6,253 

6,697 

674 

547 

516 

31 

12 Hallikar ... 

10,722 

6,457 

5,266 

1,002 

934 

68 

74 

68 

6 

13 Idiga 

91,417 

48,606 

42,811 

6,281 

6,826 

465 

294 

278 

16 

14 Jogi 

17,871 

9,092 

8,779 

450 

430 

20 

16 

16 


15 Koraoha 

9,402 

4,888 

4,614 

268 

268 

10 

18 

17 

1 

16 Korama 

20,018 

10,276 

9,743 

1,085 

1,010 

76 

142 

130 

12 

17 Kshatriya 

34,398 

17,666 

16,732 

9,119 

7,046 

2,074 

2 228 

1,878 

850 

18 Knmbara 

54,935 

28,249 

26,686 

8.678 

3,489 

189 

172 

171 

1 

19 £unchatiga 

122,151 

63,138 

69,013 

13,262 

24,010 

12,190 

1,072 

1,071 

1,002 

69 

20 Kuruba 

466,051 

235.777 

230,274 

22,454 

1,566 

1,716 

1,648 

68 

21 Lingayat 

835,557 

426,557 

410,000 

156,718 

138,779 

17,939 

10,923 

10,091 

832 

22 Mahratta 

68,961 

85,724 

83,237 

12,748 

10,493 

2,250 

2,462 

2,267 

195 

23 Meda 

7,879 

8.762 

3.627 

445 

407 

38 

38 

32 

1 

24 Mudah 

46,720 

24,783 

21,937 

17,356 

12,476 

4,881 

5,957 

4,910 

1,047 

26 Nagartha 

5,521 

2,823 

2,698 

2,019 

1,632 

387 

216 

208 

8 

26 Nayinda 

54,216 

26,380 

25,886 

6,887 

5,359 

528 

315 

289 

26 

27 Neygi 

57,097 

29,446 

27,652 

10,209 

9,062 

1,147 

990 

910 

80 

28 Bajapnt 

10,876 

6,905 

4,971 

3,284 

2,665 

629 

852 

762 

90 

19 Satani 

24,484 

12,364 

12,130 

6,070 

6,267 

803 

603 

562 

41 

30 Thigala 

101,706 

62,101 

49,605 

5,388 

4,933 

456 

431 

408 

23 

31 Upnara 

32 Vakkaliga 

130,010 

66,549 

68,461 

5,311 

5,005 

306 

259 

253 

6 

1,463,776 

743,482 

720,294 

123,271 

113,927 

9,344 

5,667 

9,101 

8,672 

529 

33 Vaisya 

55,811 

29,447 

26,364 

24,874 

19,207 

5,189 

1,567 

4,881 

358 

34 ViBwakarma 

158,317 

81,884 

76,433 

30,636 

27,316 

3,321 

1,490 

77' 

35 Vodda 

181,891 

93,813 

88,078 

8,434 

6,282 

152 

159 

156 

3 

36 Yadava 

183,120 

93,827 

89,293 

8,345 

7,537 

808 

842 

787 

55 

87 Others 

13,786 

8,534 

6,252 

4,508 

3,625 

883 

1,325 

1,110 

215 

MUSLIMS 

485,230 

258,166 

227,064 

114,099 

80,865 

33,234 

24,453 

12,535 

1,91$ 

0EBI8TIAN8 

112,853 

57,299 

55,554 

46,948 

27,977 

18,971 

28,267 

14,855 

11,412 

1 Indian Chnstians .»• 

98,580 

60,436 

46,144 

4,763 

35,148 

22,297 

12,861 

14,563 

9,237 

5,326 

2 Anglo-Indians 

8,929 

4,176 

6,990 

8,251 

3,739 

6,947 

3,228 

3,719 

3 Europeans and Allied 
Bacea 

5,256 

2,634 

2,622 

4,789 

2,884 

2,355 

4,704 

2,358 

2,346 

4 Others Christians ... 

88 

53 

86 

71 

45 

26 

53 

32 

21 

JAINS 

32,858 

17,638 

15,220 

9,926 

8,016 

2,920 

2,408 

1,302 

106 

1 Bigambara 

11.780 

6,162 

5,618 

4,481 

3,306 

1,176 

749 

687 

62 

2 Swetamhara 

3,151 

2,145 

1,006 

1,757 

1,665 

202 

217 

203 

14 

3 Sada 

17,927 

9,831 

8,596 

3,688 

3,166 

533 

442 

412 

30 

SIKES 

269 

18? 

82 

171 

151 

20 

87 

84 

a 

FABSEB8 

401 

197 

204 

353 

181 

172 

322 

170 

162 

BULDEISTS 

i,m 

756 

653 

626 

446 

280 

210 

170 

40 

JEWS 

64 

29 

35 

50 

22 

28 

48 

21 


TBIBES 

9,405 

4,903 
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TABLE 60 — Number of passes in the Uiuversity Examinations, by communities 

(Paka 115) 


Number passed 




Bxammation 

r"”" 

Brahmins 

Depressed 

Classes 

Lmgayats 

Vakkaligas 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jams 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Intel mediate 

436 

13 

37 

40 

47 

11 

6 

87 

677 

B-A* (Old and New Buies) 

63 

2 

12 

7 

14 

4 

3 

22 

182 

B Sc 

106 

•• 

9 

6 

5 

5 


24 

1S5 

B A. (Hons ) Pielimmary 

.. 27 


1 

... 

3 

1 

• * 

3 

36 

Do Final 

22 

... 

3 

2 

1 

• 

... 

2 

30 

M.A Quahlying Test 

2 


... 



•* 

... 

• 

2 

B.Sc (Hons ) Preliminary 

88 



* 

1 


1 

6 

45 

Do Final 

.. 23 


1 


2 



3 

29 

M Sc Qualifying Test 

1 

• 


• 

• 

1 

... 

•• 

2 

M.A. 

... 14 

1 

1 


1 

• 

• 

• 

17 

M Sc Degree 

11 

. 

2 



1 


3 

17 

B.T. Degree 

16 


1 

... 

• 

12 

• 

7 

38 

First Esanimation m Engineering 

43 

... 

9 

2 

5 

• 

2 

16 

78 

Second Do do (New and Old) 

65 

... 

3 

4 

2 

3 

... 

18 

85 

B.E. Degree 

34 

•• 

3 

• 

1 

3 

... 

7 

48 

Pre-Medical 

12 

- 

2 

1 

2 


... 

8 

25 

First M B B S. 

10 

... 

1 

1 

1 


1 

3 

17* 

Second M.B.B.S Examination Part X 

8 

... 

... 

1 

... 

•• 


6 

16 

Do do Pait II 

... 10 

... 

... 


1 

... 


1 

12 

Do do Part III 

7 


... 

* . 

1 

... 

. . 

2 

10- 

Final M.B B.S. Examination 

... 9 


2 

1 

2 

1 


6 

21 

First Ii.M.P. ... 

... 13 

2 

1 

3 

.. 

2 

... 

16 

37 

Second Do 

13 

1 

5 

2 

2 

... 

1 

6 

BO- 

Third Do ... 

14 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 

SS 

Final Do 

... 28 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

... 

11 

49' 

First Examination zn Engineering (New 
and Old) 

Total 

42 

4 

5 

9 

1 

4 

... 

26 

91 

... 1,064 

26 

102 

81 

98 

54 

15 

288 

1,728 



Table 6l — Occupational Distribution of the Population 

(PAEA 137 AND 191) 
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TABLE 63 — Statement showing the area occupied, area cropped and not cropped from 1881 to 1938*39 

(Paba 140) 


Year 

Occupied 

Cropped 

Not Cropped 

Year 

Occupied 

Cropped 

Not Cropped 

1881—82 

... 4,544,000 

4,354,006 

189,994 

1911—12 

7,645,621 
... 7,591,650 

6.047,465 

1,498,066 

1882—83 

4,899,840 

4,616,299 

384,541 

1912—13 

6,319,019 

1,272,631 

1863 — 84 

4,964,240 

4,659,071 

295,169 

1913—14 

7,687,490 

6,056,466 

1,631,024 

1884—85 

. . 5,130,240 

4,474,057 

656,183 

1914-15 

7,671,449 

7,735,104 

6,244,302 

6,368,367 

1,427,147 

1886-86 , 

6,766,760 

4,882,140 

883,620 

1916—16 

1,866,737 

1886— 87 

1887— 88 

... 6,676,320'\ 

6,660,160 1 
6,880,960 r 

Information not 

1916— 17 

1917— 18 

7,773,684 

7,802,121 

6,522,670 

6,4c>9,143 

6,909,413 

1,250.964 

1,312,978 

1888—89 

available 

1918—19 

7,839,810 

1,930,397 

1899-90 

1890-91 

6,940,480 J 
6,042,880 

5,374,010 

668,870 

1919- 20 

1920— 21 

. 7,861,120 
. 7,858,729 

6,198,407 

5,952,098 

1,662,713- 

1,906,631 

1891—92 

6,272,148 

4,930,262 

1,341,886 

1921-22 

7,844,021 

6.054,610 

1,789,411 

1892—93 

6,363,932 

6,502,760 

861,182 

1922—23 

7,910,305 

6,123,998 

1,786,807 

1893—94 

6,650,815 

5,806,293 

844,522 

3923—24 

7,953,888 

5,909,243 

2,044,645 

1894—95 

6,790,799 

5,8^4,566 

896,233 

1924—25 

8,009,794 

6,268,131 

1,741,663 

1395-96 

6,877,227 

5,979,401 

897,826 

3925-26 

8,010,623 

6,385,398 

1,625,225 

1896-97 ... 

. 6,911,712 

5.859,575 

1,052,137 

1926—27 

8,025,146 

6,464,568 

1,660,678 

1897-98 

6,892,826 

5,824,021 

1,068,805 

1927—28 

8,073,495 

6,493,446 

6,587,700 

1,680,049 

1898—99 

6,953,987 

6,902,887 

1,051,100 

1928—29 

8,144,667 

1,556,967 

1899—1900 

6,972,071 

5,714,099 

6,882,329 

1,257,972 

1929—30 

8,148.898 

6,635,197 

1,513,701 

1900-01 

7,048,491 

1,166,162 

1930-31 

8,101,088 

6,646,289 

1,454,799* 

1901— 02 

1902- 03 . 

7,179,648 

7,239,774 

6,025,801 

6,122,605 

1,163,747 

1,117,269 

1931-32 

8,357,850 

6,568,281 

1,789,069‘ 

1903-04 

7,316,186 

6,201,638 

1,114,648 

1932-33 . 

7,978,351 

6,629,449 

1,348,902 

1904—05 

7.263,668 

5.926,695 

1,336,873 

1933—34 

7,931,629 

6,564,472 

1,367,167 

1905-06 

7,267,493 

5,779,860 

1,477,643 

1934-85 

7,912,672 

6,064,856 

1,877,816 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 

7,271,169 
... 7,332,939 

7,379,703 

6.030,486 

6,011,671 

5,762,692 

1,240.683 

1,321,268 

1,617,101 

1935— 36 

1936- 37 .. 

. . 7,864,131 

7,865,466 

6,313,561 

6,320,226 

1,560,573 

1,545,240* 

1909—10 

7,444,176 

6,092,162 

1,352,024 

1937-38 

7,787,657 

6,248,178 

1,544,479' 

1910—11 

7,500,638 

6,188,133 

1,312,606 

1938—39 

7,818,935 

6,306,378 

1,512,557 


TABLE 64— Area under food crops 

(Paea 141) 


Year 

Acres 

Y’ear 

Acres 

Year 

Acres 

Tear 

Acres 

1881—82 

1882— 83 

1883— 84 

1884— 86 
1685-66 

38,46,378 
... 39,42,061 

... 40,62,943 

... 39,47,278 

42,91,572 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 00 

IBOO— 01 

51,11,266 
60,81,699 
... 62,02,651 

62,13,518 
61,79,425 

1910— 11 

1911— 12 

1912— 13 

1913— 14 

1914— 16 

54,24,506 
52,20,401 
53,95,978 
62,01,102 
. . 63,00,231 

1926— 26 

1926 -27 

1927— 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 ^ 

65,80,12^ 

54,16,371 

62,97,078 

63,21,108 

63.66,791 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

... 41,42,696 

... 44,33,171 

... 42,24,749 

... 44,87,814 

44,96,136 

1901 - 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 06 

1905- 06 

62,72,035 
... 63,42,779 

54,83,509 
... 61,72,829 

... 49.85,088 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

64,40,282 

65,82,967 

56,28,373 

60,87,401 

64,61,008 

1930- 31 

1931— 82 

3932—33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

54.29,654 

63,67,656 

48,06,486 

61,63,967 

60,68,78a 

1891-92 

1892^93 

1893— 94 

1894- 96 
1896—96 

43,70.041 
46,86,351 
61,63,594 
62,67,343 
. 52,86,033 

1906- 07 

1907- 03 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

62,65,076 
52,26,950 
50,26,338 
. 63,67,679 

1920— 21 

1921— 22 

1922— 23 

1923— 24 

1924— 26 

51,56,662 
.. 52,16,888 

62,87,469 
. 49,49,536 

62,35,795 

1936—36 

1936— 37 

1937— 88 

1938— 39 

53,01,336 

52,78,006- 

51,32,186. 

62,36,031 


TABLE 65— Area under principal food and 

non-food crops in the 

State from 1910-11 to 1937-38 





(Paea 144) 





Year 


Cropped area 


Food crops 



Food Clops 

Non-food 

crops 

Total Bice 

Eagi 

Jola Horsegram 

Others 

1910 -11 
1920—21 
1930-31 
1937-38 

... 

54,24,506 

61,69,652 

54,29,654 

61,32,186 

7,63,607 

7,93,646 

12,16,636 

11,10,993 

61,88,118 7,92,279 

69,62,098 6,76,685 

66,46,289 7,42,761 

62,43,178 7,07,670 

22,89,376 

21,64,740 

22,78,682 

21,68,969 

6,19,005 7,71,934 

6,20,369 7,71,271 

7,03,078 7,60,028 

6,67,440 7,81,651. 

9,61,912 

9,25,487 

9,46,106 

8, 16, 465 
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TABLE 66~Naine* of Tanks, costiniT about or over a lakh of rupees each, and irrigating 
about 1,000 or more acres, in the several Districts of the State 

(Paea 146) 


District 

Taluk 

Kaine of Tank 

Year of 
completion 

Cost 

(in lakhs) 

Area irrigated 
(in acres) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bangaloee 

... Eoskote 

KaDkauhaUx . ^ 

Closepet 

Chaunapatna 

1 Hoskote Tank (Improved) 

. . 2 Maralwadi 

3 Alahalli Tank 

4 Byramangala Tank 

5 Kanva Project 

mo 

mi 

. . (In progress) 

Do 

1-11 

7*41 

3 28 

9 04 

16 73 

2,000 

1,000 

4.000 

6.000 




Total 

36 57 

12,100 plus 

Mtsorb 

. . Kagamangala 

Malvalli 

Hunsur 

Chamarfi 3 nagar 

6 Kotebetta 

... 7 Siilekere (Improved) 

... 8 Hyrige 

. , 9 Kerehalli (Improved) . . 

" 1940 

0 88 

189 

4 46 

0*92 

450 

600 




Total 

8 09 

950 plus 

HAND)i?A 

.. 

10 Hiduva Tank 

... 

1*06 

... 

IEumkub 

... Chiknayakanlxalli 

Eoratagere 

Eunigal 

Pavagada 

... 11 Boranakanive Tank 

12 Bavanballi Dnrgadakere 

13 Dalavai Eew Tank 

. 14 Mavathur Tank 

15 ThombadiTank 
... 16 Ghandanhallx Anicut 

X7 Nidasale 

18 Marconaballi 
. 19 Kyatbaganaballi 

20 Hotmamacbanaballi 

1899 

1928 

1940 

1900 

1939 

1936 

1986 

1941 

... (In progress) 

2 81 

166 

2 06 

3 68 

3*71 

1*14 

323 

29*07 

0*97 

1*72 

8,000 

460 

760 

2,700 

940 

660 

1,000 

10,000 




Total 

49 90 

24,410 plus 

Kadub 

.. Kadur 

. 21 Euksandra 

... 

162 

.. 

Shimoga 

. Hozmali 

Shikarpur 

... 22 Sowlanga 

. 23 AnjanapurHeservoir 

1939 

1941 

1*72 

17*86 

1,690 

10,000 




Total 

19 57 

11,590 

Chitaedrgg 

... OhitaJdpug 

Ghallakere 

Hinyur 

... 24 Katbaral 

. 25 Kodihalli 

26 Eekalagere 

27 Ranikere 

28 Eallahalli 

29 Paraaiirampur 

80 Pokurtbi 

. 31 Vanivilas Sagara 

1898 

1895 

1907 

1908 

... (In progress) 

. Do 

0 91 

134 

3*39 

2*69 

0 92 

3*08 

182 

4467 

430 

710 

1,545 

360 

974 

506 

11,000 




Total 

66*82 

15,515 plus 

Koeae 

... Bownngpet 

Gudibauda 

Gorxbidnur 

Chikballapur 

Sidlaghatta 

Kolar 

. 32 Bamasagara 

33 Eamasamiidra 

34 Markandeya 

. . 36 Byrasagara 

... 86 Vatadahosahalli 

37 Thippaganahalh 
• 38 Srinivasa Sagara 

. 39 Venkatesha Sagara 

40 Bamasamudra 
... 41 Muduvadi 

1936 

. . (In piogress) 

... (In progress) 

2*49 

2 67 

4*34 

39*8 

171 

0 88 

141 

168 

1,047 

510 

686 

600 




Total ... 

19*01pla8 

2,793 plus 




(a-iand Total ... 

191*58 plus 

1*06 

67,858 plus 


198*64 plug 
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TABLE 67 — List of Channels drawn from Rivers — Mysore State 

(Para 146J 

Name of Channel Cost Length Area irrigated 

(in Lakhs) (in Miles) (in Acres) 

I Oauvert Eiver 


(i) Above the Kxishnara 3 asagara Dam — 


1 

Kattepur 

... 

• • • 

36 

3.848 

2 

ilamanathpur 

... 

... 

23 

2,134 

3 

Ramasamudram 

... 


46 

6,072 

4 

Mirle 

.. 

... 

38 

3,861 

5 

Ohamara]a Right Bank *) 


14‘30 

78 

10,471 

6 

Do Left Bank J 

... 

53 

9,036 


- 


Total 

274 

35,422 

(ii) Prom the Krishnarajasagara Dam — 





Krishnarajasagara Dam 

. . 

260*00 

... 

• • • 

7 

Irwin Canal and its diatribntories 





(I Section) 

... 

104*00 

90 

7,872 •>! 
23,634 

8 

Maddur Branch 

. . 

16 64 

34—3 

9 

Keragodn Branch 


3*67 

20—7 

11,089 

10 

Canvery Branch (Section I) 

... 

18 04 

23—2) 

13,044 

11 

Do (Section II) 

■ • » 

17'08 

11-^4) 

12 

Lokasara 

... 

1‘40 

4 — 6 

414 

13 

Hebbakavadi 

... 

8*60 

17—2 

2,931 f ** 

14 

Nidaghatta 

... 

3*00 

9—4 

429 

16 

Thnragannr 

... 

6*69 

15—0 

10,000 

16 

Shimsha (Kowdley Sub-Branch) 

... 

12 10 

25—5) 
6— 2 j 

723 

17 

Right Bank Low Level Ch. 

...1 

3*91 

19 — 2 

3,300 

18 

Left Bank Level Oh. 


13—0 

1,400J 




Total 

289—5 

136,926 

(iii) Old Channels (with their extensions) below the 




Dam — 





19 

Ohikkadevaraja Sagara 


... 

81—0 

20,778 

20 

Ramasvami 

... 


44 

10,104 

21 

Madhava Mantri 

• * 


29 

3,949 

22 

Devarai 



26 

2,384 

23 

B angaradoddi 

... 


6—2 

832 

24 

Viri^anadi 

... 

... 

41—6 

9,036 

26 

Ra] apar am e s w ari 

• • • 

... 

23 — 4 

4,337 




Total 

250—4 

61,419 


II Hemavathi River 



26 

Sri Ramadevaru — North) 


5*40 

80—4 

8,176 

27 

Do South) 

... 

21—2 

1,509 

28 

Mandagere 

... 

• e ■ 

52—2 

9,322 

29 

Hemagiri 


• • « 

24—6 

2,408 




Total 

178—6 

21,408 


III 

Kapini 

River 



30 

Hulhalli 

a • • 

7*27 

46 — 6 

6,700 

31 

Rampur 

... 

28*60 

34—2 

6,775 



Total 

36*87 

81—0 

13,476 


* These are areas estimated, but do not represent the area actnally irrigated^ 


13 
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TABLE 67 — ocmcld. 


Name of Channel (in^^ths) 

lY Ll^shmanathibxha Eivbb 


32 Hanagodu series 

33 Siriynr 

34: Kattemalalvadi 
35 Hussanipur 


Length 
(in miles) 


70—4 

11 

11 

11 


Total 103—4 


V Shimsha Riveb 


36 Keelaghatta Ane (Left Bank) 


YI YegtACHI Eiveb 


37 Halavagal 

38 Ghangravalli 
89 Ohakrathirtha 

40 Areballa 

41 Kithur 

42 Old Kudlur 

43 New Kudlnr 

44 Mudaghatta 

45 Shankathirtha 

46 Bommadihalli 


9 

3 

1 7 — 4 
8 
9 
5 


Area irrigated 
(in acres) 


4,660 

476 

600 

634 


6,260 


1,680 


302 

1,228 

166 

157 

360 

349 

611 

493 

638 

340 



Total 

74—4 

4,644 

YII NUGU Bivbb 



47 Halasnr Anient (Eight Bank) . . 

507 

• ♦ * 

6,000 

VIII Bhbugu 

Eivbe 



48 Bhrugn Anicut 

49 Akkihebbal Channel 

6*07 

• • • 

7 

2,960 

380 

IX Feom othbb 

Stub AMS 



Tumkur Ihstrict — 

Total channels 


30 

2,623 

Shzmoga District — 

Bhadra Eight Bank 

Salnr Ane and Channels 

11*95 

61 

7,216 

1,165 

Kadw D^strtet— 

Total channels 


Total 

130—4 

8,381 

12,179 

OTvitaldrug District — 

Yanivilasa Sagara 

44*67 

64—2 

11,000 

Hassan District — 

Xudlur Anient 

1*42 


2,087 

Mysore District — (Other than from the Oanyery and its tributories) 

^ S;} Taiui 

4—2 

2 

128 

109 


Total 

6—2 

237 
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TABLE 68— Irrigated Area 

(Paea 148) 



Details 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

Occupied 

... 


76,00,639 

78,68,729 

81,01,088 

77,79,131 

Cultivated 

.. 

.. 

61,88,113 

69,62,098 

66,46,289 

64,10,293 

Irrigated 

. 

- 

9 , 51,044 

8 , 89,558 

11 , 31,942 

11 , 00,045 

Tanis 



6.62,261 

6,13,832 

6,77,364 

6,57,603 

Channels 

... 

... 

1,17,901 

1,19,224 

1,66,307 

2,63,440 

Other sources 

... 

. 

2,70,802 

2,66,602 

3,89,271 

2,89,102 


TAlBLE 69 — Cropped area and the area nnder food crops in Malnad Talnhs from 1920-21 to 1938-39 

(Paba 165) 





Cropped 

t 

area 


!Food 

1 

crops 


Taluk 

Year 

r 

Yood crops 

Noon-food 

crops 

Total 

r 

Bice 

Bagi 

Jola 

Others 

‘ 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

MALNAD 

. 1920-21 

194,573 

92,973 

287,546 

184,934 

4,286 

... 

5,353 


1930-31 

180.757 

108,802 

289,569 

177,298 

2,911 

... 

548 


1938-39 

176,241 

104,162 

280.403 

172,409 

2.434 

... 

1,398 

Manjarabad 

. 1920-21 

34,605 

27,393 

61,998 

32,700 

1,800 

... 

106 


1930-31 

34,482 

32,444 

66,926 

32,987 

1,495 

• •• 

... 


1938-39 

34,332 

33,973 

68,305 

32,463 

1,405 

... 

464 

Koppa 

1920-21 

35,971 

25,544 

61,515 

30,657 

275 

... 

6,039 

Narasimhara]apura and 

- 1930-31 

30,049 

22,450 

62,499 

29.831 

197 

... 

21 

Sringeri 

1938-39 

28,814 

21,303 

50.117 

28,640 

157 

... 

17 

Mudigere 

.. 1920-21 

28,224 

26,783 

65,007 

26,916 

1,308 

... 

... 


1930-31 

23,552 

29,459 

53,011 

22,846 , 

699 

... 

7 


1938-39 

22,480 

31,732 

54,212 

21,873 

307 

... 

300 

Sagar 

1920-21 

33,070 

2,989 

36,059 

32,634 

386 

... 

60 


1930-31 

34,229 

5,570 

39,799 

33,684 

340 


205 


1938-39 

32,417 

6,181 

38,598 

31,809 

307 

... 

301 

Nagar 

.. 1920-21 

30,607 

3,075 

33,682 

20,993 

4:55 


159 


1930-31 

27,939 

11,326 

39,265 

27,460 

164 

... 

316 


1938-39 

27,686 

2,956 

30,642 

27,112 

258 

... 

316 

Tirthahalli ... 

... 1920-21 

32,096 

7,189 

39,285 

32,034 

62 

... 



1930-31 

30,506 

7,553 

38.059 

30.490 

16 

• • • 

... 

. 

1938-39 

30,512 

8,017 

38,529 

30,612 

... 


... 


13 * 
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TABLE 70— Crofiped area and area nader food crops in Seini*Malnad Taluks from 1920-21 to 1938-39 


(Pam 155) 


Taluk 

Year 

1 

2 

SEMI-MALNAD 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Hunsur aud Periyapatna ... 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Heggaddevankote 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Belur ... 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Arkalgud 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Tarikae 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Chikmagalur 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Sorab 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Sbikarpur 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 

Shimoga aud Eumsi ... 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-39 


Cropped area 


r 



Food crops 

Non-food 

Total 


crops 


3 

4 

5 

618.321 

122,065 

740,886 

626,611 

116,216 ' 

742,827 

583,266 

144,416 

727,682 

122.655 

13,225 

135,880 

81,951 

16,456 

98,407 

121,575 

14,907 

136,482 

54,285 

7,164 

61,449 

66,697 

373 

66,970 

43>045 

9,443 

62,488 

61,008 

14,486 

75,494 

63,798 

17,734 

81,532 

58,625 

16,645 

7,4270 

76,209 

16,826 

92,035 

70,050 

12,964 

83,004 

64,764 

12,586 

77,340 

76,093 

9,381 

84,474 

76,790 

24,642 

101,432 

62,892 

36,109 

99,001 

47,253 

43,145 

90,398 

63,814 

31,010 

94,824 

48,956 

40,626 

89,582 

62,513 

3,283 

55,796 

58,072 

2,296 

60,367 

61,878 

2,977 

64,856 

61,454 

6,851 

57,306 

54,433 

4,004 

58,437 

50,292 

6,618 

55,910 

77,861 

9,704 

87,566 

91,106 

6,748 

97,854 

81,249 

6,505 

87,764 


Food crops 
1 






Bice 

Bagi 

Jola 

Others 

6 

7 

8 

9 

192,444 

271,735 

9.552 

144,590 

204,907 

247,999 

32,833 

140,872 

187,627 

237,650 

26,323 

131,866 

8,542 

89,843 

1,496 

22,774 

9,146 

65,362 

4,375 

3,068 

6,838 

70,004 

3,259 

41,474 

4,510 

33,200 

3,526 

13,049 

4,188 

35,440 

3,068 

23,901 

4,276 

31,868 

4,200 

2,701 

23,900 

28,200 


8,908 

23,875 

30,250 

120 

9,553 

20,230 

26,600 

600 

11,295 

8,698 

32,964 

835 

33,812 

8,906 

33,596 

407 

27,141 

6,960 

34,960 

221 

22,630 

12,800 

24,900 

• * • 

37,393 

11,785 

27,575 

12,814 

24,616 

10,400 

25,560 

10,122 

16,810 

22,850 

16,225 

292 

7,886 

26,618 

17,102 

2,053 

18,041 

26,900 

12,436 

1,093 

9,527 

43,568 

5,867 

264 

2,814 

47,744 

4,081 

704 

5,543 

43,064 

3,973 

580 

4,261 

38,614 

10,051 

381 

2,408 

35,218 

9,716 

2,738 

6,761 

32,043 

7,769 

2,228 

8,252 

29,062 

30,485 

2,758 

15,546 

37,427 

24,877 

6,654 

22,248 

37,826 

24,490 

4,017 

14,916 
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Table 71 — Cropped Area and the Area nnder Food Crops by Districts (from 1910-Il'to 1939-40) 


(Paba 166) 


Cropped Area Food Crops 


Disirict; 

Year 

Food crops 

Non-food 

crops 

Total 

Bice 

Eagi 

Jola 

Others 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bangalore 

... 1910-11 

581,227 

87,684 

668,911 

53,342 

411,030 

1,398 

116,467 


1920-21 

676,702 

108,954 

686,666 

42,897 

437,254 

2,169 

94,392 


1930-31 

667,749 

114,553 

782,302 

48,738 

474,844 


144,167 


1939-40 

669,632 

125,731 

796,363 

50,861 

475,249 

628 

142,894 

Kolar 

... 1910-11 

506,959 

41,121 

548,080 

76,408 

301,772 

1,665 

127,114 


1930-21 

376,542 

80,201 

466,743 

24,293 

260,936 

2,799 

88,514 


1930-31 

603,552 

161,831 

665,383 

55,216 

303,729 

1,380 

143,227 


1939-40 

507,576 

131,377 

638,953 

61,426 

313,442 

6,989 

126,619 

Tumkur 

... 1910-11 

853,491 

109,020 

962,611 

77,256 

397,774 

17,906 

360,655 


1920-21 

675,870 

160,873 

836,743 

31,096 

370,013 

35,986 

238,776 


1930-31 

739,822 

256,663 

996,486 

56,230 

409,220 

43,412 

281,960 


1939-40 

817,201 

168.291 

985,492 

62,367 

389,303 

37,652 

327,979 

Mysore (including Mandya) 

... 1910-11 

1,343,338 

14,651 

1,357,989 

125,479 

632,880 

231,377 

463,602 

1920-21 

1,140,232 

182,634 

1,322,766 

133,468 

509.521 

235,064 

262,189 


1930-31 

1,343,339 

19,669 

1,363,008 

136,915 

491,027 

236,083 

479,314 


1939-40 

1,202,844 

43,888 

1,246,232 

147,493 

425,600 

224,296 

405.056 

Chitaldrug 

... 1910-11 

893,198 

169,226 

1,062,424 

36,054 

160,536 

244.105 

462,504 

1920-21 

884,892 

172,835 

1,057,727 

24,681 

138,861 

236,272 

486,078 


1930-31 

889,376 

282,522 

1,171,898 

21,641 

147.616 

285,861 

434,368 


1939-40 

919,754 

247,802 

1,167,556 

[22,430 

166,872 

295,214 

435,238 

Hassan 

... 1910-11 

611,137 

131,173 

642,310 

104,729 

278,863 

16,749 

110,806 


1920-21 

481,716 

139,066 

620,782 - 

106,878 

152,828 

10,041 

112,469 


1930-31 

495,780 

140,232 

636,012 

109,593 

257,219 

13,275 

115,693 


1939-40 

466.999 

133,727 

600,726 

98,568 

247,602 

10,678 

110,151 

Kadur 

... 1910-11 

256,694 

151,566 

407,250 

94,950 

103,293 

27,769 

29,682 


1920-21 

277,267 

143.379 

420,636 

97,483 

80,948 

27,101 

71,725 


1930-31 

284,304 

161,861 

446,166 

96,472 

88,788 

31,729 

68,315 


1939-40 

239,102 

187,607 

426,709 

91,080 

80,091 

29,142 

38,789 

Shimoga 

... 1910-11 

479,462 

49,176 

628,638 

224,361 

103,239 

78,036 

73,826 

1920-21 

490,252 

60,793 

651,045 

216,889 

114,879 

70,957 

88,527 


1930-31 

506,732 

79,304 

585,036 

219,956 

106,339 

91,348 

88,089 


1939-40 

466,643 

82,619 

549,262 

209,004 

107,074 

80,591 

69,974 ' 

s 

Mysore State 

... 1910-11 

5,424,506 

763,607 

6,188,113 

792,579 

2,289,376 

619,005 

1,723,546 


1920-21 

4,903,463 

1,048,635 

5,952,098 

676,685 

2,164,740 

620,3«9 

1,441,669 


1930-31 

5,429,654 

1,216,635 

6,646,289 

742,761 

2,278,682 

703,078 

1,705,133 


1939-^40 

5,289,251 

1,121,042 

6,410,293 

743,229 

2,205,133 

684,190 

1,656,699 
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Tea- 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 01 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 
1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


TABLE 72— Exports Imports from 


1901-02 to 1938-39 


(Paea 161) 


(In lakhs of Eupees) 



Balance of trade 

Tear 

Exports 

Imports {+indi£aiesfor 
— against) 

690*89 

41910 

+271-79 

1920-21 

662 75 

879 98 

+282 82 

1921-22 

670 00 

407 07 

+262 93 

1922-23 

696 70 

463 25 

+243 45 

1928-24 

875 75 

45318 

+422 57 

1924-26 

68149 

49124 

+190 26 

1925-26 

633 82 

487 05 

+19677 

1926-27 

639 13 

61329 

+125 84 

1927-28 

760 47 

478 71 

+281-78 

1928-29 

679 60 

450 10 

+129-60 

1929-30 

776 71 

346 93 

+428-78 

1930-31 

847 36 

39148 

+456.88 

1931-32 

930 11 

750 97 

+17914 

1982-33 

790 87 

720 41 

+ 70 46 

1933-84 

894 60 

765 03 

+189 57 

1334-35 

1,020 67 

91067 

+109-90 

1985-36 

1,060 89 

936 02 

+ 74 87 

1936-37 

1,176 57 

1,264 09 

- 77 62 

1937-88 

1,345 66 

1,833 31 

+ 7 85 

1938-89 


(InlakhsofEopees) 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of trade 
{+%7idioates for 
—aga/inst) 

1,124 06 

1,344 76 

-220‘70 

1,282 32 

1,467 87 

-175 05 

1,291 52 

1,406-67 

-114 16 

1,863-87 

1,233 68 

+ 75 29 

1,264 80 

1,266 33 

+ 9 47 

1,268 73 

1,17878 

+ 89 95 

1,279 48 

1,247-82 

+ 31 66 

1,423 61 

1,884 70 

+ 36 91 

1,609 76 

1,456-84 

+ 53 42 

1,420 89 

1,462-08 

— 81 14 

1,080 17 

1,106 15 

— 24 98 

1,169 91 

1,126 00 

+ 34 91 

1,097-94 

1,167-18 

— 69 19 

1,048 29 

1,201 84 

—158 56 

1,130 16 

1,212 11 

— 81*95 

1,227 67 

1,264-77 

— 37 20 

1,256 08 

1,203 82 

+ 54 26 

1,198-98 

1,268-82 

- 64 84 

1,226 60 

1,804 64 

— 7914 


TABLE 73-Stati8tics of Agricultural Stock in the State as per Quiuqueunial Ceusus 

(Paea 165) 





Buffaloes Young stock 

t 





BnUs and 
hnllooks 




(calves and 
Buffalo 
calves) 




Ponies 

Teal 

r— * 

Cows 

Bulls 

Cows 

Sheep 

Goats Horses 

1884-83 



2,716,427 



2,137,693 

8,199 

16,942 




8,408,103 



2,446,824 

2,684 

19,618 

1889-90 

•• 







1894-96 

. . 1,407,976 

1,399,728 

146,300 

834,762 

480,227 

1,768,614 

888,844 

21,965 

1899-1900 

.. 1,489,814 

1,379,780 

68,021 

459,967 

1,323,235 

2,846,794 

1,364,162 

23,990 

1904-06 

1,468, OM 

1,337,776 

85,186 

449,981 

1,233,663 

1,898,846 

1,239,808 

22,243 

1910-11 

... 1,631,871 

1,681,341 

89,610 

474,730 

1,238,868 

2,738,199 

1,762,036 

20,647 

1916-16 

. 1,688,289 

1,610,761 

107,675 

486,242 

1,237,294 

8,081,147 

1,886,438 

19,007 

61,899 

1920-21 

. 1,697,002 

1,721>156 

113,901 

554,191 

1,318,744 

2,664,286 

1,282,691 

20,276 

66,272 

1925-26 

... 1,642,680 

1,496,741 

81,780 

460,118 

996,447 

2,492,269 

1,743,122 

16,961 

41,462 

1930-81 

... 1,638,182 

1,596,905 

87,773 

482,951 

1,187,873 

2,821,320 

1,698,669 

14,672 

40,882 

1936-86 

.. 1,388,211 

1,670,862 

69,248 

608,162 

866,939 

2,696,869 

1,402,926 

12,488 

43,523 

1940-41 

... 1,408,198 

1,648,679 

60,173 

644,726 

1,265,161 

3,066,818 

1,724,810 

7,060 

42,773 


Donkeya 

44,892 

46,279 

61,216 

63,461 

61,834 

69,078 

47,612 

68,642 

62,639 

63,442 


Ploughs 

604,080 

687,648 

727,242 

736,807 

741,216 

829 071 

878,882 

865,764 

841,784 

866,972 

846,861 

872,470 


Parts 

76,637 

104,469 

133,078 

180,293 

186,020 

287,937 

263.403 
241,877 
262,474 
273,213 

267.404 
260,809 
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Narcotics 


Dress and 
toilet 


Building 


Construction, 
assembly and 
repair of means 
of transport 


Pioduotion 
and trans- 
mission of 
physical energy 


Miscellaneous Transport- 
Electrical Stationery andundedned mechanically 

driven vehicles 


m ^ I A ^ 

5-^ 'dfS Snd 



20 

21 

22 

2S 

24 

25 

26 

27 

MYSORE STATE 

m 

3,941 

335 1,058 

19 

m 

m 

5,805 

Civil and Military 

Station, Bangalore 

6 

1,444 

35 

143 

2 

6 

86 

182 

Bangalore City ... 

7 

201 

54 

265 

11 

76 

63 

544 

Bangalore 

Solar Grold Fields 
City 

8 

180 

81 

181 

• * 

• * 

1 

14 

3,191 

25 

Kolar 

i9 

276 

16 

62 

1 

6 

7 

21 

Tumkur 

u 

410 

6 

60 



20 

48 

Mysore City 

19 

639 

108 

245 

1 

a 

33 

1,604 

Mysore 

26 

649 

1 

2 

1 

18 

39 

109 

Mandya 

5 

24 

21 

76 

1 

4 

11 

17 

Ghitaldrug 

20 

72 

6 

14 

1 

4 

7 

63 

Hassan 

6 

22 

8 

21 

ot 


12 

no 

Kadur 

• •• 


• •• 



, , 

6 

62 

Shimoga 

5 

24 

. 

t 

1 

156 

12 

89 


23 

29 
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TABLE 75— Rural and Cottage Indnstries General) 
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TABLE 76 — Statement showing the Khadi activity in the State for the year 1940-41 

( Paba 172) 




Value of 

Value of Number 

Number 

Number of 


Name of centre 

Khadi 

Khadi 

of 

of 

villages 



produced 

sold 

spinners 

weavers 

included 

Badanaval 

Spinning Circle (including its 





branches) 


45.317 

73,886 

4,000 

180 

163 

Hossur Khadi Centre 

3,220 

5,071 

400 

27 

50 

Kolar Wool Spinning Centre 

8,743 

10,950 

252 

91 

22 

Total of Dejoartmental Centres 

67,280 

89,907 

, 4,652 

298 

235 

Aimangala Khadi Centre 

11,663 

18,720 

1,000 

160 

120 

Ajjampur Khadi Centre 

1,012 

1,165 

200 

17 

30 

Tagadur Khadi Centre 

6,324 

9 993 

750 

26 

30 


Total 1940-41 

... 75,279 

1,19,785 

6,602 

500 

415 


TABLE 77 — Mulberry Cultivation at 

the end of 

December 1941 




Paea (172) 






Number 

A.rea under mulberry 

Number 

District 

Taluk 

of Seri- 


{tn acres) 


of 



cultural 





mulberry 



families 

Irrigated 

Bain-fed 

Total 

trees 

Kolar 

Sidlaghatta 

2,538 

1,888 

119 

2,007 

1,178 


Chikballapur 

640 

766 

37 

803 

291 


Kolar 

1,523 

1,637 

517 

2,064 

2,215 


Srinivasapur 

133 

88 

31 

119 

638 


Malur 

118 

113 

» ■ ■ 

113 

180 


Chintamani 

1,464 

1,063 

667 

1,720 

132 


Total 

6,416 

5,455 

1,861 

6,816 

4,684 

Bangalore .. 

• Devanhalli 

856 

857 

47 

904 

1,463 


Dodballapor 

30 

28 

12 

» 40 

494 


Channapatna 

3,433 

885 

1,079 

1,964 

7,486 


Kankanhalli 

1,526 

809 

31 

840 

2,698 


Olosepet 

1,591 

1,123 

216 

1,339 

3,670 


Magadi 

277 

16 

122 

138 

364 


Hoskote 

1,838 

1,116 

260 

1,376 

1,650 


Total 

9,651 

4,834 

1,767 

6,601 

17,825 

Tumkur .. 

. Kunigal 

1,100 

102 

382 

434 

1,927 


Tumkur 

74 

8 

15 

23 

240 


Gubbi 

21 

... 

3 

3 

... 


Total 

1,195 

110 

350 

460 

2,167 

Mysore 

. T.Narsipur 

2,563 


7,516 

7,516 

8,228 


Yelandur 

1,926 

167 

4,346 

4,613 

150 


Chamaraj nagar 

8,507 

• • • 

11,667 

11,667 

1,622 


Nanjangud 

1,358 

... 

5,199 

5,199 

8 


Mysore 

34 

6 

107 

113 

1,584 


Total 

9,388 

178 

28,885 

29,008 

6,592 

Mandya 

Maddur 

951 

140 

434 

574 

69 


Malvalli 

777 

5 

1,675 

1,680 

1,373 


Total 

1,728 

145 

2,109 

2,254 

1,442 


Grand Total 

... 28,278^ 

10,717 

34,422 45,139 

32,660 


* The industry supportSf in addition, nearly an ec[ual number of fa mi lies engaged in silk reeling 
and other subsidiary industries 


14 



TABLE 78 — ^Industrial employees by community* birthplace* mother tongue etc, 

(PAEAa 177 and 178) 
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TABLE 79 — Rural and Cottage Industries (Special) 
(Paea 181) 


City or District 


Number 

of 

families 


Number 

of 

persons 
in the 
families 


City or District 


Number 

of 


Number 

of 


famines 

m the 
families 


City or District 


Number 

of 

families 

engaged 


Number 

of 

persons 
in the 
families 


TOTAL ... 3.998 15,355 


Beed,i manufacture 

1,285 

6,4S7 

Bangalore City 

6 

11 

Bangalore 

125 

565 

Kolar 

57 

307 

Tumkur 

256 

1,391 

Mysore City 

12 

79 

Mysore 

56 

282 

Mandya 

80 

431 

Chitaidrug 

155 

915 

Hassan 

366 

1,987 

Kadur 

10 

45 

Shimoga 

113 

424 


Bope-7nahing 

... 459 

2,065 

Bangalore 

... 104 

453 

Kolar 

21 

78 

Tumkur 

65 

327 

Mysore 

... 191 

841 

Chitaidrug 

54 

269 

Hassan 

6 

20 

Kadur 

7 

25 

Shimoga 

11 

52 


WorJcing in metals ... 

8M 

1,687 

Bangalore City 

1 

4 

Bangalore 

41 

214 

Kolar 

18 

76 

Tumkur 

18 

91 

Mysore City 

4 

16 

Mysore 

21 

78 

Mandya 

20 

68 

Chitaidrug 

5 

24 

Hassan 

196 

1,040 

Kadur 

6 

19 

Shimoga 

14 

58 


l^ahhi mah7iq 

... 

170 

1,198 

Bangalore City 


167 

1,188 

Bangalore 

Lacquerware Warhs 

3 

10 

and Toys 

... 

164 

1,199 

Bangalore 


165 

1,148 

Tumkur 


1 

1 

Mysore 


1 

3 

Chitaidrug 


2 

3 

Hassan 


1 

4 

Shimoga 


4 

35 

Comb-making 


160 

596 

Bangalore 


40 

166 

Kolar 

• • « 

36 

125 

Tumkur 

••• 

75 

271 

Mysore 

» ■ * 

1 

5 

Chitaidrug 

• > * 

1 

4 

Hassan 


6 

19 

Shimoga 

• • * 

1 

6 

Battan work 

• • • 

149 

465 

'Kolar 


1 

2 

Tumkur 


2 

12 

Hassan 


43 

196 

Shimoga 


103 

265 

Agarhathi manufacture 

72 

415 

Bangalore City 


18 

61 

Bangalore 

• •• 

6 

54 

Kolar 

• •• 

37 

235 

Tumkur 

• • • 

5 

29 

Mysore City 


3 

22 

Mysore 

» • • 

3 

14 

Dyeing 

... 

58 

868 

Bangalore City 

* • « 

6 

58 

Bangalore 

... 

34 

219 


Dyeing — (eontd.) 

Mysore City 


2 

11 

Mandya 

... 

10 

46 

Chitaidrug 

... 

2 

13 

Hassan 

... 

1 

8 

Kadur 

*•« 

2 

7 

Shimoga 

... 

1 

6 

Sculpture 


55 

251 

Bangalore 


19 

79 

Kolar 

• « • 

33 

152 

Kadur 

... 

3 

20 

Sandalwood and Ivory 
Woi-ks 

45 

243 

Mysore City 


1 

5 

Shimoga 

... 

44 

238 

Gunny-bag manufacture 

88 

170 

Tumkur 


21 

100 

Chitaidrug 


12 

70 

Bangle making 


22 

122 

Kolar 


3 

21 

Tumkur 


1 

4 

Chitaidrug 


1 

5 

Hassan 


17 

92 

Gap-making 


19 

104 

Bangalore City 


4 

9 

Kolar 


5 

22 

Chitaidrug 


7 

62 

Shimoga 


3 

11 

Slate-poncil making 


18 

45 

Kolar 


7 

22 

Tumkur 


1 

5 

Mandya 


5 

18 


14 * 
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TABLE 80 ^Indnstriet practised both in indastrial establishments and in cottages 


(Paba 181) 


Number of persons employed Number of persons employed 

I » — — - . 




i — 

1 

\ 

In un-orga- 




■'V 

In un-orga- 

l^ame of Industry 

In organised 

nised or 

Name of Industry 

In organised 

nised or 



industries 

cottage 


industries 

cottage 





industries 




industries 

1 Weaving 


... 

19,561 

37,180 

7 Basket and thatti making \ 

69 

15,492 

2 Goldsroithy 


« « « 

421 

29,484 

8 Mat and cane- weaving ...j 


3 Sericnlture 


... 

170 

28,278 

9 Beedi 

* • • 

3,896 

6,427 

4 Rricks. tiles, nottery, etc. 

2,160 

22,037 

10 Oil-pressing 

... 

628 

6,830 

5 Carpentry 


... 

805 

16,922 

11 Working in leather 

... 

2,391 

6,744 

6 Blacksmithy 


... 

53 

16,036 








TABLE 81 — Persons engaged in gainful occupations 








(Para 183) 






Total number 

Percentage 


Total number 

Percentage 



engaged in gainful 

to 


engaged in gainful 

to 

Sub- class 


occupations 



total workers 

1 

Sub-class 

occupations 

j— 

total workers 



1931 

1941 

1931 1941 


i931 

1941 

1931 1941 

1 Exploitation 

of 




VIII Professions and 




animals and 

ve- 




Liberal Arts ... 

45,937 

56,439 

1*8 21 

getation 

...1,787,798 

1,825,783 

68‘9 69‘6 

IX Persons living on 




II Exploitation 

of 




their income ... 

7,965 

14,198 

0’3 0'6 

minerals 

... 

12,260 

23,871 

0'5 0*9 





ni Industry 

... 

259,962 

258,655 

10*0 9*8 

X Domestic service 

41,531 

26,966 

re ro 

IV Transport 

••• 

38,654 

28,728 

rs ri 

XI InsujB&ciently des- 




V Trade 

... 

159,486 

166,817 

6*1 5 9 

cribed occupa- 




VI Public Eoree 

... 

21,202 

28,081 

0 8 0*9 

tions 

147,157 

142,403 

5-7 5-6 

VII Public Admini- 








stration 

... 

61,732 

58,839 

2*0 2'2 

XII Unproductive ... 

19,447 

16,667 

0'8 0'6 


♦Baeea oa Census returns 


TABLE 82 — Derelopment of Railways 

(Paba 184) 



Year in 


Period Section 

which 

opened 

Miles 

BROAD GAUGE 

Before 1881 Bangalore-Kamasamudram ... 

1864 

55 

1891—1901 X. G. E. Railway 

1894 

10 

Total 


65 

METRE GAUGE 

1881-1891 Bangalore-Mysore 

1881 

86 

Bangalore-Gubbi 

1884 

54 

Gubbi-Harihar 

1889 

157 

My sore-N an j angud 

1891 

16 

1891—1901 Yeswanthapura-Dodballapur 

1892 

20 

Dodballapur~up to frontier ... 

1893 

31 

Birur-Shimoga 

1899 

38 

1911-1921 Mysore-Arsikere ... 

1917 

103 

Ohiokaj ajur-Chitaldrug 

1921 

21 

1921—1931 Nanjangud— Ghamarajnagar ... 

1926 

22'29 

Shimoga to Shimoga Town ... 

1929 

1'34 

Shimoga Town to Ragihosa- 
halli 

1930 

17’62 

1931—1941 Ragihosahalli to Arasalu 

1931 

7*66 

Arasalu to Anandapura 

1934 

9‘33 

Anandapura to Sagar 

1988 

16’27 

Sagar to Talaguppe 

1940 

9*75 

Total 


61026 


Year in 

Period Section which Miles 

opened 

NAEROW GAUGE 

1911-1921 Bowringpet-Kolar ... 1913 11 

Yelahanka-Ohikballapur ... 1915 29 

Kolar, Chintamani, Chik- 1916 63 

ballapur 

Yelahanka-Yeshwantapura ... 1917 7 

Yeshwantapura-Bangalore City 1918 3 


Total ... 103 

TRAMWAYS 

1911-1921 Tarikere-Lakkavalli 1916 12 

Lakkavalli-Narasimharaja 1917 15 

pura 

Thadasa-Hehbe 1921 9 

Total ... 36 

> Grand total ... 814*28 

* 
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Bangalore 

Kolar 

Tnmkur 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Chitaldrng 

Hassan 

Kadur 

Shimoga 


Distnct 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Hassan 

Shimoga 

Ohitaldrug 


Kadur 


TABLE 83— Development of Roads 

(Paba 184) 


Name of district 



Length of roads (in miles) 



^1875-76 

1925-26 

1936-37 

1940-41 

... 

... 


669 

658 

690 

* » * 

... 


604 

617 

634 

• « • 



700 

739 

883 

• « • 

-1 

...) 

CD 

c3 

s> 

cd 

1,037 

1,055 

677 

472 


» 9 « 

O 

c 

493 

583 

794 



CQ 




... 

ft •« 

■43 

<D 

ft 

631 

678 

676 


ft 9 ft 

636 

685 

679 

* • « 

.•ft 


710 

830 

838 

Total 


3,795 

5,480 

5,846 

6,343 


TABLE 84 — List of bridges constructed daring the last decade (1931-1941) 

(Paea 184) 


Name of the bridge Total cost 

Sri Krishnarajendra Bridge across the 

OatLvery at T. Narsipnr ... 6,06,547 

Sn Vani Vilas Bridge across the Kabbani 

at T- Narsipnr ... ... 3i33,680 

Sri Narasimhara 3 a Bridge across the He- 
mavathi near Aktihebbal ... 3,29,798 

Halagnr Bridge across the Shimsha ... 86,760 

Bridge across the Oauvery at Eamanatb- 

pnr, Arakalgnd Taluk ... ... 2,76,318 

Sri Jayaohamarajendra Bridge across the 
Tunga at Tirthahalli ... ... 1,95,888 

Sri Jayaohamarajendra Bridge across the 

Vedavathi at Allapur ... ... 2,09,000 

(Estimate) 

Sri Krishnarajendra Bridge at Kellodn .. 

Bilichodu Bridge ... 1,51,000 

DonehaUi Bridge 
Bridge across the Bhadra Eiver near 1,00,000 
Kalasa ... ... (Estimate) 


Year of 
completion 

1932 

1935 

1933 

1936 
1941 

(In progress) 


(In progress) 


22,88,976 


Total Es. 



no 


TABLE 85— Communal Representation in the Services 


(Paea. 186) 


Population 


Total Literate 


Caste or Community 


Literate in English Persons employed 

in Government Service 



Actual 

Per cent 

Actiwl 

Percent 

Aotml 

Per cent 

Actual 

Per cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Biahmms 

... 295,466 

403 

174,838 

18'31 

66,285 

38‘43 

11,689 

4376 

Beda 

329, !51 

4 60 

15,283 

1’60 

871 

0‘60 

168 

0-63 

Yadava 

183,120 

2 50 

8,346 

0*87 

842 

0‘60 

124 

0'46 

Kshatiiya 

45,274 

0'62 

12,403 

1'30 

3,075 

178 

635 

2-00 

Kumba 

... 466,051 

6’36 

24,010 

2'51 

1,716 

0-99 

395 

1'48 

Lingayat 

835,557 

1140 

156,718 

16 40 

10,923 

6'33 

2,481 

9‘28 

Mudah & Naidu 

46,720 

0'64 

17,356 

1‘82 

5,957 

3‘45 

805 

3 00 

Yaisya 

55,811 

0 76 

24,874 

2'60 

6,189 

3’01 

313 

117 

Telugu Bana]iga .. 

... 176,396 

2 41 

32,960 

3’45 

6,467 

376 

615 

193 

Yakkaliga 

... 1,474,498 

2012 

124,273 

13 01 

9,176 

5'32 

1,622 

6'07 

Other caste Hindus 

. . 1,373,119 

18 73 

161,369 

16'85 

13,883 

8 05 

2,601 

9 36 

Depressed Classes ... 

... 1,405,067 

1917 

40,462 

4‘24 

5,297 

3'07 

844 

316 

Jains 

... 32,&o8 

0 45 

9,926 

104 

1,408 

0‘82 

152 

0-67 

Muslims 

... 485,230 

6‘62 

114,099 

11'95 

14,453 

8‘38 

3,041 

1110 

Indian Christians .. 

98,580 

rsi 

35,148 

3‘68 

14,563 

8'44 

1,329 

4‘97 

Anglo-Indians & Euiopeans & 




other Christians 

14,273 

0*19 

11,800 

r24 

11,704 

679 

192 

072 

Other commumties.. 

11,569 

016 

1,220 

013 

676 

0-39 

14 

0’05 

Total 

7,329,140 

• • « 

9S5,074 

... 

172,484 


26,720 



' Details are furnished in Table 85 (a) 


TABLE 85 (a) 


Caste 

1 


Agasa 

Darzi 

Devanga 

Gangakula 

Gamga 

Idiga 

Jogi 

Eumbara 

Kunchatiga 

Mahratta 

Meda 

Nagartha 

Nayinda 

Neygi 

Satani 

Thigaia 

Uppara 

Tiswakarma 

Others 


Total 


Population 


Actual 

Per cent 

2 

3 

120,412 

1'64 

29,339 

010 

70,854 

0'97 

193,258 

2-64 

51,003 

070 

91,417 

1'25 

17,871 

0‘24 

64,936 

0 75 

122,151 

1‘68 

68,961 

0 94 

7,379 

010 

5,521 

0‘03 

54,216 

0 74 

57,097 

078 

24,484 

Q’S3 

101,706 

r39 

130,010 

178 

158,317 

216 

14,188 

0'21 

1,373,119 



Total Literate 


Actual 

Per cent 

4 

5 

6,125 

0'64 

8,762 

0*92 

14,177 / 

118 

8,993 

0-94 

6,263 - 

0'65 

6,281 

0 66 

460 

0'05 

3,678 

0 39 

13,262 

1'39 

12,743 

1‘33 

445 

0*04 

2,019 

0’21 

6,887 

0’62 

10,209 

1'07 

6,070 

0’64 

6,388 

0’56 

6,311 

0'56 

30,636 

3 21 

4,680 

019 

151,339 



Literate in English 


Actual 

Per cent 

6 

7 

361 

0'21 

1,162 

0‘67 

1,403 

0'81 

584 

0‘34 

647 

0'32 

294 

017 

16 

0*01 

172 

010 

1.071 

0 62 

2,462 

113 

33 

0’02 

216 

012 

315 

0-J8 

990 

0-67 

603 

0‘35 

431 

0-25 

259 

015 

1,667 

0’91 

1,407 

0-82 

13,883 
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TABLE 86— Results of the working of the Income-tax Act in the State — 1926-21 to 1939-40 


(Paea 194) 


Year 

1 


r— 

Individnals 

2 

Number of Assessees 

Companies Firms 

3 4 

Total 

5 

Total demand 
including 
arrears 

6 

Proportion of person 
assessed to the 
total population 
(per cent) 

7 

1920-21 

••• 

... 3} 663 

75 


3,638 

10,32,952 

1 in 1610 

1921-22 

... 

4,318 

69 

... 

4,377 

17,85,469 

1 in 1338 

1922-23 

, 

4,627 

71 

1 

4,699 

18,62,845 

1 in 1272 

1923-24 

, 

... 4,819 

69 

3 

4,891 

20,61,161 

0 032 

1924-26 

... 

... 6,124 

70 

3 

5,197 

20,93,954 

0 09 

1926-26 


5,201 

81 

3 

5,285 

21,25,389 

0 09 

1926-27 

... 

6,131 

82 

5 

6,213 

16,38,806 

0 09 

1927-28 

. . 

6,366 

72 

4 

5,442 

12,60,294 

0 096 

1928-29 

. . 

6,422 

82 

3 

6,507 

14,39,978 

0 097 

1929-30 

... 

. 6,508 

82 

3 

5,593 

13,19,914 

0 098 

1930-31 

*»• 

6,661 

87 

2 

5,650 

13,01,491 

0 086 

1931-32 


6,206 

78 

4 

5,288 

14,07,645 

0 081 

1932-33 

... 

... 6,125 

78 

5 

5,203 

13,21,632 

0 08 

1933-34 

, 

4,944 

78 

7 

5,029 

20,16,690 

0 075 

1934-35 

... 

6,073 

108 

3 

5,184 

24,35 242 

0 077 

1935-36 

... 

5,143 

86 

8 

5,237 

23,96,974 

0 078 

1936-37 

... 

5,116 

93 

13 

5,222 

26,01,293 

0 078 

1937-38 


6,087 

102 

13 

5,202 

29,47,699 

0 077 

1938-39 

... 

5,043 

100 

16 

5,159 

28,20,776 

0 077 

1989-40 

... 

... 5,049 

109 

22 

5,180 

30,76,551 

0 077 


TABLE 87 — Working of the Mysore Life Insurance Scheme — 1924 to 1940 

(PAE4. 196) 


Year ending June 30th 


Total number of 

Policies, 

etc., m foice on the 30th June 



' Fobciea from the 


^ 

- ■■■*■' ^ 



]}eginnmg to the 

Number 

Monthly premium 

Amount of bonus 



end of the year 


recoverable 

payable (with R. B 






additions) 



OFFIOIAtj BRANCH 



1924 


33,523 

24,447 

62,234 

180,39,089 

1925 


35,329 

26,346 

66,740 

204,77,925 

1926 


86,650 

26,480 

67,801 

207,18,716 

1927 


38,^4 

25,927 

69,815 

212,57,608 

1928 

... 

89,558 

26,073 

71,397 

216,08,336 

1929 


40,880 

26,261 

73,267 

234,72,242 

1930 


42,385 

26,702 

76,880 

241,81,918 

1931 


43,941 

27,119 

77,662 

247,00,218 

1932 


45,716 

27,735 

79,802 

263,01,609 

1933 

... 

47,624 

24,484 

81,710 

258,51,737 

1934 


48,930 

28,772 

82,881 

281,20,577 

1935 


60,671 

29,459 

84,173 

284,12,795 

1936 


52,913 

29,823 

85,380 

286,99.782 

1937 


63,643 

29,947 

86,432 

287,29,862 

1938 

... 

54,625 

29,665 

86,021 

284,34,929 

1939 


56,777 

29,492 

86,906 

304,40,263 

1940 


67,468 

29,988 

86,666 

803,83,076 



PUBBIO BRANCH 



1924 


... 2,907 

2,789 


33,40,100 

1926 

«• 

4,230 

4,070 


47,91,000 

1926 


5,069 

4,841 

, 

66,20,300 

1927 

• mm 

6,868 

6,497 

... 

62,66,900 

1928 

... 

6,896 

6,613 

3,39,617 

63,70,300 

1929 


8,481 

6,944 

4,15,787 

80,27,328 

1930 

... 

10,726 

8,992 

5,46,426 

1,03,28.422 

1931 

*•* 

13,206 

11,123 

6,61,653 

1,24.81,671 

1932 


16,116 

13,286 

7,68,790 

1,43,12,860 

1983 

... 

... 19,515 

15,394 

8,45,626 

1,68,60,164 

1934 


23,273 

18,410 

9,80,643 

1,93,64,769 

1936 


28,216 

22,461 

11,78,365 

2,29,39,935 

1936 

... 

83,260 

26,303 

13,64,372 

2,6^,34,176 

1937 

... 

89,029 

30,994 

16,72,740 

3,03,26,631 

1938 

... 

44,815 

33,179 

16,73,293 

3,20,61,348 

1939 


... 60,847 

87,453 

18,66,271 

3,78,11,062 

1940 

... 

... 67,261 

42,282 

20,76,176 

4,17,93,796 
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TABLE 89 — Stractnres classified by nature of roof — Mysore State 

(Paea 197) 


Hatuie of coof 


State, City or Distixot 






Thatched 



Total 


Terrace 

Tile 

Stone 

Had 

Others 


1 


2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 

8 

State (excluding 0. and M. Station) 

1931 

17,826 

589,084 

52,657 

m,9sa 

469,482 

17,400 

1.501,326 

1941 

26,587 

616,264 

84,767 

367,856 

446,345 

26,123 

1,508,942 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore ... 

1931 



fibres not furniBhed 

705 

177 

20,470 

1941 

4,142 

14,578 

31 

837 

Bangalore City 

1931 

4,878 

6,173 

187 

7,210 

2,442 

806 

21,196 

1941 

7,554 

9,055 

146 

6,842 

1,816 

911 

24,823 

Bangaloie 

1931 

878 

67,560 

10,455 

68,994 

60,762 

437 

189,086 

1941 

2,328 

81,614 

6,591 

60,498 

62,957 

2,241 

205,224 

Kolar Gold Fields City 

1931 

761 

10,065 

864 

276 

3,244 

8,649 

28,269' 

• 

1941 

747 

9,291 

2 

34 

293 

7,416 

17,782. 

Kolar 

1931 

3,277 

16,705 

16,785 

83,840 

72,146 

367 

193,119 


1941 

4,416 

20,331 

18,180 

81,628 

70,668 

3,622 

198,736 

Tumkur 

1931 

2,046 

88,453 

11,098 

139,634 

43,019 

108 

229,858 


1941 

2,399 

88,310 

6,107 

142,589 

40,133 

548 

230,086 

Mysore City 

1981 

2,641 

17,842 

224 

23 

1,132 

19 

21,881 


1941 

2,048 

16,783 

1 

124 

790 

453 

20,199 

Mysore (including Mandya) ... 

1931 

2,190 

224,141 

5,453 

13,756 

76,638 

416 

821,593 


1941 

8,977 

219,123 

1,334 

15,455 

69,760 

1,066 

810,696 

Chitaldrug 

1931 

486 

81,562 

3,446 

47,466 

66,101 

1,427 

160,486 


1941 

1,082 

37,163 

987 

49,036 

66,468 

3,978 

167,714 

Hassan 

1931 

495 

no, 794 

8,014 

1,781 

42,961 

1,089 

160,124 


1941 

1,134 

104,770 

1,608 

1,216 

37,961 

656 

147,246 

Kadur 

1931 

56 

87,186 

871 

831 

36,696 

2,097 

77,136 


1941 

252 

43,316 

677 

610 

86,328 

1,838 

82,971 

Shimoga 

1931 

118 

83,603 

761 

1,617 

76,403 

2,586 

114, OSS 


1941 

650 

86,508 

284 

1,429 

69,192 

8,465 

111,468 
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TABLE 90 — Unemployment by Locality 

(Pabas 199 AND 200) 


State, City or Disirict 

Total Unemployed 

1 


For less than one year 

1 

For more than one year 

\ 

r 

Persons 

— 

Males Females 

/ 

Persons 

Males 

— > 

Females 

r ■* 

Persons Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Mysore State 

5,015 

4,862 

153 

2,647 

2,562 

85 

2,368 

2,300 

68 

Civil and Military Station, 
Banaglore 

832 

792 

40 

484 

457 

27 

348 

385 

13 

Bangaloie City 

970 

936 

35 

474 

457 

17 

496 

478 

18 

Bangalore 

264 

253 

11 

134 

129 

5 

130 

124 

6 

Kolar Gold Fields City ... 

964 

935 

29 

605 

589 

16 

369 

346 

13 

Kolar 

209 

200 

9 

104 

99 

5 

105 

101 

4 

Tumkur 

170 

168 

2 

87 

86 

1 

83 

82 

1 

Mysore City 

684 

675 

9 

305 

299 

6 

379 

376 

3 

Mysore 

225 

224 

1 

105 

105 

... 

120 

119 

1 

Mandya 

131 

128 

3 

64 

63 

1 

67 

65 

2 

Ohitaldrug 

161 

160 

1 

76 

75 

... 

86 

86 

1 

Hassan 

116 

111 

5 

47 

43 

4 

69 

68 

1 

Kadur 

97 

92 

5 

55 

63 

2 

42 

39 

3 

Shimoga 

192 

189 

3 

108 

107 

1 

84 

82 

2 


TABLE 91— Educated Unemployment 



(Pabas 199 

AND SOO) 








Total Unemployed 


Standard of Education 



^ 

JL 





Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 



2 

3 

4 

TOTAL LITERATES 

... 

•• 

3,962 

3,855 

107 

Literates 



982 

970 

12 

Middle School 

.. . 

... 

1,374 

1,311 

63 

Matriculates or S. S. L. C. . . 

... 

.. 

1,197 

1,174 

23 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 

... 

... 

143 

139 

4 

Degrees or Diplomas 

... 

... 

266 

261 

6 

JiVDIlN 

... 

... 

260 

2S5 

5 

Graduates in Arts or Science 


... 

155 

161 

4 

Post Graduates in Arts or Science 

.. 

... 

16 

16 

... 

Teaching 

.. 

... 

15 

15 

... 

Engineering 

... 

... 

31 

31 

... 

Agriculture 

... 


2 

2 

... 

Yeterinary 

• • 1 

... 

• • 

.. . 

... 

Commerce 


... 

10 

10 

... 

Legal 

# « • 

... 

6 

5 

... 

Medical 



19 

18 

1 

Others {&• g Oriental) ' .. 

... 

... 

7 

7 

... 

FOREIGN 

... 

... 

6 

6 

... 

British 

... 

... 

6 

6 

... 
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APPENDIX I 


THE CITIES OF MYSORE 

(Vide paragraphs 52 — 55 of the Report) 


by 

Mr. P H KRISHNA RAO, M.A., 
Census Superintendent 

GENERAL 


1. Towns with a population of one lakh and over 
are treated as cities for the purposes of the census. 
There are now four cities m the State, viz,, Bangalore 
City, Civil and Military Station, Kolar Gold 
Fields and Mysore City. Their growth is set out in 
Table I. The population of these four cities is now more 
than three times of what it was in 1881. All the three 
had a set back in the decade 1891 to 1901 on account of 
the first plague ; but the first two more than recouped 
themselves in 1911, In 1921, Bangalore caught up 
with the Civil and Military Station, though Mysore 
was still far behind. Since 1921, the growth of Banga- 
lore and Mysore Cities has been extremely rapid. 
Bangalore City was ahead of the Civil and Mihtary 
Station even in 1931, and its population now is 90,000 
more than in the neighbouring area. Mysore has now 
very nearly come up to the level of the Civil and 
Military Station. Kolar Gold Fields began with a 
population of less than 26,000 in 1891 and now contains 
more than five times the number. Takmg Bangalore 
City and the Civil and Military Station together — as 
they ought to be, considering that they are really two 
parts of the same City, though imder different admini- 
strations — ^the population which was 1,56,000 in 1881 
is now more than four lakhs, making Bangalore the 
ninth biggest city in India, the o^y larger cities 
being OScutta (21-09), Bombay (14*88), Madras 
(7*77), Hyderabad (7 29), Lahore (6 72), Ahmedabad 
(5*90), Delhi (5 33) and Cawnpore (4 87). 

2. Each of our cities has certain distinguishing 
features which partly account for the variation in the 
rate of progress, Kolar Gold Fields City is entirely a 
creation of the Gold Mining Industry and its fortunes 
vary with the fortunes of the industry. It consists of 
three distmct areas, namely, (1) the Mining Area under 
the charge of the Mmmg Compames, (2) the Sanitary 
Board Urban Area comprisiag Eobertsonpet, Anderson- 


pet, and some contiguous villages which have become 
merged in the urban area, and (3) the Samtary Board 
Rural area which includes 80 villages. About 26,400 
may be taken as tbe rural population included m the 
population of Kolar Gold Kelds City. The slackness 
in the gold mining business between 1911 and 1931 
is reflected in the poor growth of the City^s population 
in the two decades, just as its prosperity has resulted 
in the phenomenal mcrease of population in the last 
decade. The prosperity of the Civil and Mditary 
Station is, to some extent, bound up with the strength 
of the military population in the area. It was formerly 
the headquarters of the Southern Division of the 
Ind^n Army, but is now only the headquarters of 
the Madras District; and it is not so industrial as 
either Bangalore or Mysore. Hence the comparatively 
slow rate of progress. Bangalore City is leaping from 
strength to strength and throbs with vitahty, as 
it is the admimstrative, mdustrial and commercial 
centre of the State. Mysore’s rapid growth from 
1921 is due to its being second only to Bangalore in 
industrial and commercial importance, and its havmg 
in addition the advantages of being the residence of 
His Highness the Maharaja, the seat of the University 
of Mysore, and the headquarters of the Mysore 
State Railways, 

3. The populations of the four cities consequently 
differ in their composition as well. The labour popu- 
lation naturally preponderates in Kolar Gold Fields 
which is more a labour settlement than a city; and 
most of this population is drawn from the Depressed 
Classes and the Christian commumty. Out of a total 
population of nearly 1,34,000, the Depressed Classes 
account for 68,000 and the Christians for 24,500. This 
feature is common to Kolar Gold Fields and the Civil 
and Military Station though for different reasons. The 
population of the Civil and Military Station, except in 
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the Bazaar and ia Ulsoor, and in some villages com- 
prised m the area, consists largely of domestic servants 
and camp followers, or of persons who cater to the 
needs of the military or of the large number of European 
and Anglo-Indian settlers; and these agam belong 
mostly to the Depressed Class and Christian commum- 
ties who number respectively 32,500 and 35,000. The 
Muslims m the Station number another 34,500. These 
three commumties therefore are almost equally repre- 
sented in this area and total up to 1,02,000 out of 

1.58.000. The Hindu community in this Census has 
been divided into three mam sub-commumties — ^the 
Brahmms at one end of the scale in pomtof hteracy, 
the Depressed Classes at the other end, and the Other 
Hindu (OH) or Backward Classes in between. The 
Hin du population preponderates in the Cities of Mysore 
and Bangalore — ^207 thousand out of 248 thousand in 
Bangalore and 118 thousand out of 151 thousand 
in Mysore being Hmdu. The Depressed Classes m 
Bangalore number only 22,000 and m Mysore only 

15.000, and the Christians 9,500 and 5,500, res- 
pectively. There is, however, a large element of the 
Muslim population m both cities — ^30,000 in Bangalore 
and 26,000 in Mysore — congregations next only to the 
Civil and Military Station. There are only 10,000 
Muslims m Kolar Gold Fields. Another remarkable 
feature in these two cities is the large number of 
Brahmins—this caste forming the biggest single caste 
in either city — i8,000 in Bangalore and 30,000 in 
Mysore, whereas there are only 4,600 Brahmins in the 
Civil and Military Station and 2,300 in Kolar Gold Fields. 
It IS well known that the Christians and the Muslims 
are more urban than the Hindus. It is, perhaps, not 
so well known what proportions of these co mmunit ies 
are concentrated in these four cities alone. More Jhan 

1.00. 000 out of a total of 4,85,000 Muslims in the OTate, 
and nearly 75,000 out of a total of 1,13,000 Christians 
are found in these cities. Certain other commumties 
like the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Buddhists, 
Parsees and Jews are also largely confined to these 
cities. The composition of the populations in the 
four cities according to main communities and the 
percentage of the cify population to total population 
of the commumties m the State are clearly exhibited 
in Table II. The communal proportion per 10,000 
of the population in the four cities is shown in Table 
II [a) and the variation in the communal representation 
from 1901 to 1941 in Table II (6). The Hindus form 
the majority community m all the cities, Christians 
coming next in the Civil and Military Station and 
Kolar Gold Fields and the Muslims in Mysore and 
Bangalore Cities. As compared to 1901, the Hindu 
proportion has increased in Bangalore and Mysore but 
has decreased in the Civil and Military Station and 
Kolar Gold Fields. Muslim proportion has declined 
in ^ the cities except Kolar Gold Fields and the 
Christian proportion has increased m the Civil and 
Military Station and Mysore City and decreased in 
Bangalore City and Kolar Gold Fields. 


BANGALORE CITY 

4. Bangalore is situated about 3,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea and is endowed by nature with a salubrious 
climate. It covers an area of 26*7 square miles and 
consists of two separate parts — the City and the Civil 
and Mihtary Station— with a total population of 
4,06,760. The City is under the admimstratiou of the 
Mysore Government ; and the Civil and Military Station 
is assigned to the British, and is admimstered by the 
Honourable the Resident in Mysore. 

5. Bangalore is a city that is growing fast. In 
1891, fifty years ago, its area was 8*25 square miles. 
Twenty years later, m 1911, it was 9 76 square miles ; 
and to-day it is 13*2 square miles. The area has thus 
increased by nearly 5 square miles during the last 
fifty years. The village known as Kempapura Agrahar 
on Magadi Road has just been included in the mumoipal 
limits and the mclusion of Ramachandrapur block of 
houses IS under consideration The greatest length 
of the City is 5 J miles from the south end of Baaavana- 
gudi to the Indian Institute of Science on the north, 
and the greatest width 2 J miles from the Sydney Road 
Ookad in the east to the Magadi Road Oohad in the 
west. The areas up to and mclusive of Yesavanthapur 
on the north, the Electric Factory on the Mysore Road 
on the west, and the Mental Hospital on the east may 
also shortly come within the mumcipal limits. 

6. The increase in the population has been much 
greater. In the ten years 1901-1911 the population 
rose from 70 thousand to 89 thousand or by more than 
a quarter ; in the next ten years 1911-1921 it rose from 
89 thousand to 119 thousand or by more than one-third ; 
in the decade 1921-1931 it increased to 1,72,000 or by 
nearly one half. The population to-day is 2,48,000 ; 
that is to say, it has increased by another 44 per cent. 
It is more than double of what it was only twenty 
years ago. As compared with that in 1901, the popu- 
lation is more than 3|- times, whereas the area has 
increased by only 36 26 per cent. In other words, 
the density of the population now is more than two and 
a half times of what it was forty years ago (Table III). 

7. The entire population of 80,000 in 1891 was 
confined to what is now called the Old City. The first 
extensions — Seshadnpuram and Chamarajapet — ^were 
laid out in 1892 at a cost of nearly Rs. 7,00,000, the area 
comprised being about 300 acres and the number of 
sites about 1,600. Basavanagudi and Malleswaram 
were formed in 1898 at a cost of about Rs. 4,00,000 
each. Basavanagudi comprises 703 acres divided into 
1,862 sites, and Malleswaram 304 acres divided into 
620 sites. The Shankarapuram extension was formed 
in 1908 at a cost of nearly Rs. 2,00,000 and consists 
of 164 acres divided into 150 sites. So, in the 20 
years between 1891-1911, five extensions were laid out 
at a total cost of Rs. 17,00,000 and consisted of 
4,232 sites spread over 1,461 acres. (Table IV). 
The pamo caused by the plague which visited Bangalore 
m 1898-99 and in subsequent years gave a great impetus 
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to the formation of these extensions ; and the expansion 
of the City was more than adequate for the increase 
in the population, which was only 8,000 m these two 
decades. 

The extensions laid out in the next decade, 1911- 
1921, are Gavipur (1915), Sri Eampuram (1916) and 
Visvesvarapuram (1918). Gavipuram and Sri Ram- 
puram extensions are comparatively small ones with 
about 500 sites. Visvesvarapuram was formed on a 
more generous scale, at a cost of Rs. 6 lakhs — 93 
acres being acquired and formed into 467 sites, working 
out at an average of five sites per acre.' In this decade, 
therefore, three more extensions were formed at a cost 
of about Rs. 7,00,000 and consisted of 967 sites spread 
over 193 acres, whereas the population had increased 
by 30,000 in the same period. The formation of sites, 
therefore, did not keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation, but as the several sites disposed off in the 
previous two decades were still available, the mcidence 
of population on the house sites was not too 
heavy. 

It is a different story about the decade, 1921-31. 
The only extensions formed were Gavipuram Guttahalli 
(1923), Venkatarangapuram (1925), Kalasipalyam 
(1927) and Gandhinagar or the New Extension west 
of the Central Jail (1930). These provided less than 
700 sites in all, whereas the population had jumped 
up by no less than 54,000. 

Even less was done in the latest decade 1931-41. 
221 sites were formed behind the Bull Temple and sold 
at an upset price of Rs. 260 each. Some sites were 
formed along the road linking Malleswaram and 
Seshadxipuram and sold in public auction; and an 
extension was laid out along the Subedar Chatram 
Road adjoining Seshadnpuram, consisting of 143 sites 
on 23J acres. 

Other extensions are stiU in the course of formation 
or are under contemplation and cannot, therefore, be 
considered as having so far contributed to the solution 
of the problem of overcrowdmg in the City. They 
are the extensions (1) to the south of the LalBagh 
Tank, (2) between Kalasipalya and Kumbargundi Road, 

(3) between the MagadiRoad and Eamachandrapuram, 

(4) another extension near the Bull Temple, (6) between 
Gavipur and Ramakrishna Mutt, (6) to the east of the 
Lai Bagh Road and (7) the Government extension near 
the Mental Hospital. That the number of sites formed 
by the Government and Municipal Council is not keep- 
ing pace with the demand is apparent from the fact 
that in addition to these Government and Municipal 
extensions, private extensions like Sripuram, Byrappa, 
Annaiyappa and Kempayya blocks and the extensions 
between the Dharmambudhi Tank bund and Gandhinagar 
have sprung up. Stray houses and sheds are also put 
up on vacant lands, mostly by persons coming in search 
of a living in this growing industrial centre* 

8 . For municipal purposes, Bangalore City is 
divided into nine divisions, distinguished by numerals. 
The Dodpet or the Big Bazaar, also called the Avenue 


Road, running from the Mysore Bank m the north to 
the Market Square in the south ; and another road at 
right-angles to it runnmg from the New Municipal 
Offices m the east to the Railway Goods Yard in the 
west, knovra as Nagarthpet and (3hickpet, separate the 
four Municipal Divisions (II, III, IV and V) which 
include the Old City. The intersection of these two 
mam roads is called the Dodpet Chowk or Square. 
The I Division is to the north of Seshadri Road and 
contains (1) the High Ground, (2) Upparahalli and 
Dohspet, (3) Munireddi Palya, (4) the area in the 
angle formed by the Broad-gauge Railway line and the 
Light Railway hne ; Seshadripuram, Snpuram, Annaiyap- 
pa and Byrappa Blocks (the whole of which, for con- 
vemence, will, hereafter, be referred to as Seshadri- 
piiram), and (6) Palace Guttahalli, Venkatarangapuram 
and the Kempaiya Block of buildings (or Palace Gutta- 
halh for short). The II Division is to the south 
of Seshadri Road and west of Avenue Road and Palace 
Road and consists of (6) Gandhinagar and the Central 
Jail, (7) Subedar Chatram Road and Annamma Temple 
extension, (8) houses to the north of Magadi Road, 
Gopalapura, and houses in the Minerva Mill compound* 
and (9) that portion of the Old City to the north-west 
of Dodpet Chowk. The III Division consists of 
(10) the Old and New Reserve Police Lmes, the Anja- 
nappa Garden huts, Pensioners’ Lmes, Goripalya and 
Eayapuram, Binny Mill Quarters and Binnyston 
Gardens, (11) the newly included Kempapur Agrahar, 
and (12) the Old City to the south-west of Dodpet 
Chowk. The IV Division consists of (13) aU that 
area to the north of District Office Road and Mission 
Road including Sampigehalli huts and Sampige Village, 
and (14) the Old City to the north-east of Dodpet Chowk. 
The V Division contains (16) Gangamchery and all 
the area between Narashnharaja Road and Mission 
Road and the main drain, and (16) the Old City to the 
south-east of Dodpet Chowk. The Vl Division is 
to the south of the mam drain and to the east of Sri 
Krishnarajendra Road and consists of four distmct 
units, extending up to Vani Vilas Road or north road 
in the south ; namely (17) Fort, Kalasipalyam, New 
Gangamachery and Potters’ Colony, (18) Chikka 
Mavalli, Dodda Mavalli and Upparahalli, (19) Vis- 
vesvaxapuram and (20) Korachara PaJya or Parvathi- 
puram. The VII Division is to the south of the Mysore 
Road and west of Sri Krishnarajendra Road and con- 
sists of (21) the Hospital area, New Tharagupet and 
Chamarajapet, (22) Gavipur Guttahalli, (23) Rama- 
chandra Agrahar, Old Butt-fiie Maidan and Madigara 
Palya, (24) Gavipuram extension, (26) Sunkenahalli 
Village and (26) Gavipur Village. The VIII Division 
consists of (27) Basavanagudi, Narasiraharaja Colony 
and Poor House Block to the south of Vam Vilas Road 
and (28) Shankarapuram between Bull Temple Road 
and Sri Krishnarajendra Road, The IX Division 
contains (29) Malleswaram, west of Venkataranga 
Iyengar Road, (30) Sri Rampuram, (31) the Labour 
Colony and (32) Malleswaram, east of Venkataranga 

1 * 
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Iyengar Road. The Railway Quarters are formed into 
a separate unit (33) The 9 Municipal Divisions 
and the 33 units are marked on Map 1. The Old City 
may be described as the area enclosed by the Sri Nara- 
simharaja Road, Mysore Road, Kemmangundi Road, 
Dharmambudhi Tanlc Bund Road, Kempegowda Road 
and District Ofdce Road, and consists of units 9, 12, 
14 and 16. It will be useful to study conditions in 
Bangalore City by these divisions and units, rather 
than in the aggregate 

9. It has been the practice hitherto for example, 
to calculate the density of population in cities by 
dividing the population by the entire area- Accordmg 
to this method, the density m Bangalore City is 18,813 
per square mile and that in the Civil and Mihtary 
Station 11,735. But there are vast uninhabited areas 
mboth, which have to be excluded while calculatmg 
density. They are coloured green in the map. One 
vast open space m the centre consists of the Parade 
Ground, the Sampangi Tank, the Cubbon Park, Museum, 
Public Offices and other Government Offices, the 
St. Martha’s Hospital, the Umversity Buildings, the Jail, 
the Race Course, the Residency and the Golf Course. 
The Palace, the Palace Orchard, Beaufort and Jayamahal 
form another block of open space m the north. The 
two together are computed to be 2*5 square miles. 
The Dharmambudhi Tank, the Agrahara Tank, the 
Kempambudhi Tank, the IJlsoor and the other tanks 
in the Civil and Military Station, the Lai Bagh and the 
Lai Bagh Tank, the Harasimhaxaja Boulevard, Parvathi 
Boulevard, Sir M. H Krishna Rao Park, the Bull 
Temple Maidan and the Shankar Mutt Maidan account 
for another P12 square miles. There are agncultural 
lands not only along the municipal boundaries, but 
(i) between Kalasipalya, Mavalh and the Mission 
compound and (ii) to the east of Lai Bagh Road in 
the south ; (iii) between Malleswaram, Ranganatha- 
pura, GuttahaUi and Seshadripuram m the north, (iv) 
on the other side of the Yesavanthapur Railway 
line m the west and (v) towards the Mental Hospital 
in the east. The area of these lands is 0*6 square 
miles Large extents in the Civil and Mihtary Station 
are taken up for military purposes between Hosur 
Road and Nilasandra Road, and to the east of Lower 
Agaram Road and to the south and north of Madras 
Road. These occupy 2*4 square miles. The un- 
inhabited areas alone thus take up altogether 6*62 
square miles out of a total of 26 7 square miles leaving 
only 20*08 square miles for a population of more than 
4 lakhs to live in, working out to a density of 20,338 to 
the square mile This density is, however, not uniform 
all over the City. In Table V are noted the total 
populations of each unit and Division and their 
boundaries. As the municipal authorities were unable 
to have the areas comprised within the boundaries 
measured without undue expenditure of time and 
labour, it has not been possible to record the density 
of each unit and Mumcipal Division. It can, however, 
be calculated at any time, by having the area measured. 


It 18 , however, possible to give the density by Municipal 
Diviaons and compare it with that in 1931 if we adopt 
the same area for each Municipal Division as m 1931. 
(Table VI) The II, III, IV and V Divisions as already 
kated, contain the Old City and therefore the density 
in these Divisions is heavy— the least m extent and 
the most congested being the V Division with a density 
of 135 311 per square mile. The average density in 
these Divisions IS 21,568. The I Division has been 
the least congested as it contains vast open spaces, 
the Palace, and the residences of the anstocracy— the 
density workmg out to only 6,500 even m 1941, while 
it was only 2,829 in 1931. Even this increase is not so 
much in the High Ground as m the newly built areas 
of Seshadripuram and Guttahalh The VI, VII, VIII 
and IX Divisions are the new extensions and the density 
in them averages 17,000 (Table V). The density in 
the extensions IS, therefore, two and ahaKtunes than in 
the I Division and the density in the Old City is 
nearly three times as much as in the extensions. 

10. The area of Bangalore in 1941 is 13 '2 square 
miles as against 12 13 in 1931 ; but as it is not clear 
what divisions have gamed in extent, the same area 
as in 1931 has been assumed for each diviaon for 
calculating the density. It is a matter for satisfaction 
that the population in the extensions is mcreasing much 
more rapidly than m the Old City showing thereby that 
the people prefer life m the newer extensions. This 
is confirmed by another significant fact. The VIII 
and IX Divisions namely, Basavanagudi and Malles- 
waram and their out-growths did not exist in 1901 ; 
fheir populations were only 2,700 and 3,400 m 1911 ; 
but they increased to 19,600 and 30,000 or by 16,800 
and 26,600 respectively in 1941. Similarly, the popu- 
lations of the I, VI and VII Divisions have increased 
from 6,100, 7,700 and 8,600 respectively to 21,200, 
26,400 and 30,700. The mcrease outside the Old City 
Divisions is thus 99,300, whereas the population for 
the Old City Divisions has increased only by 69,000 
from 60,000 to 119,000 (Table VI a). Ne:irt to the 
Old City, the VI and VII Divisions containing Fort, 
Ealasipalyam, Mavalli, Visvesvarapuram, Koraohara 
Palya and Chamarajapet are beconung very congested. 
The Old City, however, still remains the most congested. 
With an area computed to he O' 69 of a square mile, it 
contains a population of 1,16,860, yielding a density of 
1,67,913 to the square mile. 

11 . It IS also interesting to study how the mam 
communities are distnbuted over these units and the 
Municipal Divisions (Table V). Taking the com- 
munities and the Municipal Divisions in order, a large 
Brahmin population is found in the High Gromd, 
Seshadripuram and Palace GuttahaUi in the I Division ; 
Gandhinagar, Subedar Chatram Eoad and Annamma 
Temple extension in the II Division ; Old City (II, 
III and IV Divisions ) ; Fort, Mavalh and VisvesvMa- 
puram in the VI Division; Chamarajapet, Gavipur 
GuttahaUi and Gavipur extension m tiie ’^I Division ; 
and Malleswaram and Sri Eampuram in the IX Division. 
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The Brahmin population seems to prefer, on the whole, 
the extensions to the Old City. Thus, out of a total 
Brahmin population of nearly 48,000 in the City, 
15,200 live m the extensions to the north of the Old 
City, 21,200 in the southern extensions and 10,650 in 
the Old City proper, includmg Fort and Mavalli. The 
rest are scattered over other parts. The largest Brah- 
min populations hve m order m Basavanagudi (8,050), 
Malleswaram (7,873), Chamarajapet (6,470), Shanhara- 
puram (2,674), Visvesvarapuram (2,368), Sn Rampuram 
(2,097), Seshadripuram (1,977), Mavalli (1,794), Palace 
Guttahalli (1,474) and Gandhinagar (1,157). In the Old 
City, 2,586 live m the II Division, 3,299 in the III 
Division and 2,226 in the IV Division. The Depressed 
Classes are to be found mostly in the out-lying parts 
of the City like Dobspet and Upparahalh, Munireddi 
Palya, Palace GuttahaUi Huts, Sweepers’ Colony and 
Anjaneya Block of huts m Division I ; Magadi Road 
and Gopalapur in the II Division; Goripalya, Anja- 
nappa Block of huts and Rayapuram in the III 
Division , Sampigehalh in the IV Division ; Gangam- 
chery and New Bamboo Bazaar in the V Division; 
Potters’ Colony, MavaUi and Korachara Palya m the 
VI Division; New Tharagupet and Madigarapalya in 
the VII Division and Sri Rampuram Labour Colony 
in the IX Division. The Other Hindus are practically 
found all over the City and especially m the Old City 
and in villages includ^ within municipal limits. The 
Muslims are found not only m portions of the Old City 
like Lalbandvadi, Mastansabigudi area, etc., but in 
Upparahalh, Munireddi Palya, Subedar Chatram Road, 
Risaldar Street, Seshadripuram, Palace Guttahalli, 
Mysore Road, Chamarajapet, Kalasipalyam, Fort, 
MavaUi, Kalasipalya extension and in the Mohamedan 
Blocks of Basavanagudi and Malleswaram extensions. 
Out of 30,000 Muslims, 11,000 live in the Old City 
(5,386 in the III Division and 2,437 in the V Division), 
5,379 in Kalasipalyam and Mavalli, 2,011 to the north 
of Mysore Road and 1,828 to the south of Mysore Road 
in New Tharagupet and Chamarajapet ; 1,617 in Muni- 
reddi Palya and about a thousand each in Basavanagudi 
and Malleswaram extensions. They number less than 
a thousand in each of the other areas mentioned above. 
Very few Mushms thus hve in the extensions. 
The majority of the Christians are found in Dobspet, 
Upparahalh, Cubbonpet, Mission Road, Mysore Road, 
Chamarajapet and near the Mohamedan Blocks of 
Basavanagudi and Malleswaram. Christians of the 
poorer classes are found in the huts along with the 
Depressed Classes in Malleswaram and Sri Rampuram 
Labour Colony. In the Old City, they are found in 
large numbers in the III and IV Divisions. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY STATION 

12. Till the Rendition in 1881, the Civil and Military 
Station was known as the Cantonment (called Dandu 
by Hindus and Lashhi/r by Mushms) It was then 
made over to the British Government as an Assigned 


Tract and is under the administration of the Hon’ble 
the British Resident. It is situated to the north-east 
of the City, and was established in 1809 on the removal 
of the British Gamson from Seringapatam. It covers 
an area of 13*54 square miles, including the Indian 
Institute of Science which was added on in 1906. The 
General Bazaar, Ulsoor, Jog Palya and Shoolay form 
the oldest and the most congested parts of the Station. 
Of the towns, Richmond Town in the south and 
Cleveland, Frazer and Cox Towns in the north are 
among the earliest. The only historical landmarks are 
the Kempe Gowda Tower on the Rock in Halsur Tank 
and the Halsur Temple. 

13. The Station is divided into sis Mumcipal 
Divisions (Map I). The I Division lies to the 
south of Meanee Avenue Road and east of Lower 
Agaram Road and Kensmgton Road, and consists of 
(1) Murphy Town, (2) Ulsoor and Jog Palya, (3) Kadaram- 
palya, Binmangala, Appareddypalya, Dookanahalh and 
Domlur Villages, (4) Mnnicipal Sweepers’ Lines, (5) 
Hams, Pekm, Moore House, and Cornwallis Barracks, 
and the Station Family Hospital and (6) the Pohce 
Government Quarters. The II Division is between 
the I Division and the City boundary, and extends 
up to Cubbon Road m the north. It consists of (7) 
Nilasandra and Sannenahalli, (8) Vannarpet, (9) Ookad- 
palya, (10) Yalagondanpalya, (11) Austm Town, Munici- 
pal houses and Police Lines, (12) Richmond Town, 
Langford Town, South Parade and Mclver Town, 
(13) AJddthunmanahalli and Puduparacheii, and (14) 
Shoolay. It also contains the Mayo Hall, Shoolay 
Tank, Foot-ball groxmd, Electric Power Station, etc., 
and the Camp Followers’ Lmes in Ookadpalya The 
III and the IV Divisions lie between St. John’s 
Church Road in the north and Trmity and Cubbon 
Roads in the south. (15) The III Division is to the 
west of Kensmgton Road and extends up to Mam 
Guard Cross Road and Narayana Pillay Street in the 
west. It includes the Ulsoor tank, the Military Offices 
and Militaiy Dhobi Ghats, the Indian Mihtary Hospital 
and the Baird Barracks for the British Infantry, (16) 
The rV Division lies to the west of the III 
Division. Its western boundary is formed by the 
Central Street, Minakshi Koil Street, New Market 
Road, Sultanjee Gunta Road and Oockburn Road. 
The Bungalows on the Cubbon, Infantry and Hospital 
Roads and Bownng and Lady Curzon Hospitals are 
in the south of this Division. The VI Division is 
to the west of the IV and consists of (17) part of 
the General Bazaar which extends up to the Queen’s 
Road in the west and (18) the Residency and the High 
Ground. Tasker Town and the bungalows on part 
of the Cubbon, Infantry and Hospital Roads are also 
included m this Division. The V Division is the 
noithem-most part of the Station and is situated to 
the north of the I, III, IV and VI Divisions 
It consists of (19) Doddigunta and Jeevanahalli, Cox 
Town, Frazer Town and Cleveland Town, and 
Meanee Lines to the, south ^ of the Railway line, and 
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(20) Byadarahalli Lines and Pottery, Benson, Richards 
and Cooke Towns to the north of the Railway line. 
Special areas mduded in the Civil and Mihtary Station 
limits are the Tobacco Factory, the Indian Institute 
of Science and the Railway Quarters. The Military 
population in all the Divisions was enumerated sepa- 
rately by the military authorities and is shown sepa- 
rately. The particulars given here about the military 
areas relate therefore only to the civil populations 
living therein. The General Bazaar may be described 
roughly as the area enclosed by Dickenson Road, 
Dispensary Road, Mmakshi Koil Street, Chick Bazaar 
Road, Queen’s Road, Thunmiah Road, Cockburn Road, 
St. John Church Road, Cavalry Road, the mam channel 
and back to Dickenson Road crossmg the Gangadhara 
Chetty Road. 

14. Taking the communities and the Municipal 
Divisions in order, the Brahmins are found mostly in 
Ulsoor and Jog Palya, the Old Bazaar, Cox Town, 
Frazer Town and Cleveland Town and the Indian 
Institute of Science. The Depressed Classes are found in 
large numbers in aU the units. But, they out-number 
any other community in Murphy Town, Sweepers* 
lines, the Barracks, Ookadpalya, Austin Town, 
AkkithimmanahaUi and Puduparacheri, the Railway 
Colony, Tobacco Factory and amongst the camp 
followers. There is, however, a difference in the class 
found in the villages and in the other distinctly depressed 
class areas. The Other BQndus out-nmnber any other 
community in IHsoor and Jog Palya; in the villages 
included within the municipal limits like Kadaram- 
palya, Bimnangala, Appareddypalya, DukanahaUi and 
Domlur ; in the Police Lines, Vannarpet, Old Bazaar 
(III Division), Cox Town, Frazer Town and Cleveland 
Town, the Indian Institute of Science and in the 
military population. The Muslims preponderate in 
Nilasandra and SannenahalH and in the Old Bazaar 
(IV and VI Divisions), The Christians form the largest 
single community in Talagondanpalya, Richmond, 
Langford and Mclver Towns, Shoolay, Byadarahalli 
Lines and Towns north of the Railway Ime, in the 
High Ground and the Residency. They are very 
nearly equal to the Depressed Classes in Austin Town, 

large numbers in all the divisions of the Old Bazaar, 
Cox Town, Frazer Town and Cleveland Town. The 
Jains favour the Old Bazaar, Ulsoor^and Jog Palya, 
Shoolay, and Cox Town, Frazer Town and Cleveland 
Town^ (Table VII). 

KOLAR GOLD FIELDS 

15. Kolar Gold Fields City consists of three distinct 
parts — ^the Mining Area, the Sanitary Board Urban 
Area and the Sanitary Board Rural Area (Map 2). 
The Mining Area is administered directly by the ivnniTig 
Companies and consists of (i) Mysore Mines, (li) Naudy- 
droog Mines, (iii) Oorgaum Mines, and (iv) Champion- 
Reefs Mines. The Sanitary Board Urban Area consists 


of Eobertsonpet and Andersonpet, with some villages 
contiguous to them, like Sonuekoppa, Nachakapalli and 
Ooigaum and Labour Colomes like the Pandaram 
T.i-r^aa and Krishnagin Lmes. The Samtary Board 
Knral Area comprises 80 villages under the control of 
the Sanitary Board. There is thus a large element of 
the rural population, about 26 thousand, mcluded in 
the population of the Kolar Gold Fields City. But 
even without this, the urban population alone is more 
than 108 thousand, distnbuted over the Mining Area 
and the Sanitary Board Area, the first containing 
about 76 thousand and the second about 32 
thousand. 

16. The Kolar Gold' Fields has been divided into 
nine units, namely: areas administered by (i) the Mysore 
Mmes, (u) the Nandydroog Mines, (lii) the Champion 
Eeefs and (iv) the Oorgaum Mmes, and (v) the Mining 
Hospital Area, (vi) the Mmmg Electric, Colony, (vii) 
Rohertsonpet Urban Area, (viii) the Andersonpet 
Urban Area and (ix) the Sanitary Board Rural Area 
consisting of 80 villages (Table VIII). 

17. One peculiar feature of Kolar Gold Fields City 
is the number of Buddhists it contains. 1,335 out of 1,409 
Buddhists in the State are found in the four cities, 
of whom 846 live in Kolar Gold Fields alone, the 
Civil and Military Station coming next with 382. 
774 of the Buddhists in Kolar Gold Fields live in the 
Mining Area, 71 in the Sanitary Board Urban 
Area, and none in the Rural Area, Almost all the 
Jains of the City hve in the Samtary Board Urban Area, 
namely Rohertsonpet and Andersonpet, and none in 
the Rural Area, Similarly, Anglo-Indians, Europeans 
and ‘ Other Christians’ are not found in the Rural Area, 
but live mostly in the Mining Area, a few being found 
in Rohertsonpet and Andersonpet. The Muslims in 
the City are much fewer as compared to Mysore, 
Bangalore or the Civil and Mditaiy Station ; and more 
than half of them ate found in Rohertsonpet and Ander- 
sonpet aud then in the Mning Area — ^very few being 
found in the Rural Area. The Brahmin population in 
this City forms a very small fraction of the total, number- 
ing only 2,311, of whom 1,236 are found in Robertson- 
pet and Andersonpet, another 630 in the Mining Area 
and 446 in the Rural Area. The biggest communities 
are the Depressed Classes and the Indian Christians. 
There are more than 42,000 Depressed Class 
persons in the Mining Area, nearly 9,000 in the 
Rural Area and 7,000 in the Urban Area, A large 
majority of the Indian Christians, too, are found 
in the Mining Area — nearly 18,000 out of 
22,000 — another 3,400 being found in Rohertsonpet 
and Andersonpet. The Rural Area contains only about 
200 Indian Christians. Broadly speaking, 98 thousand 
out of 134 thousand are Hindus, of whom 46 thousand 
live m the Sanitary Board Area and 62 thousand in 
the Minmg Area. But most of these belong to the 
Depressed Classes, of whom 42 thousand live in the 
Mimug Area, and another 16 thousand in the Sanitary 
Board Area, the number being almost equally divided 
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between Rural and Urban m the Sanitary Board Area. 
Out of 37,000 Other Hindus’’ only 9,000 hve in the 
Mining Area and the other 28,000 are almost equally 
divided between Urban and Rural. (Table VIII). 

18. The density in Kolar Gold Fields is 4,462 if 
the population is considered as spread over an area 
of 30 square miles. But, the Rural Area is computed 
to be 7.32 square miles and contams a population of 
26,632 workmg out to a density of 3,638. The Nandy- 
droog and the Mysore Mmes are very extensive m area 
being 6.92 and 9.44 square miles with populations of 
19,402 and 23,475 yielding a density of 2,804 and 2,487, 
respectively. It is the Oorgaum and the Champion- 
Reefs and the Sanitary Board Urban Area that have the 
largest densities, viz., 10,000 to the square mile. 
(Table IX). 

MYSORE CITY 

19. The gradual teansformation of Mysore into a 
modem city began as early as the reign of Sri Chama- 
rajendra Wadiyar. A portion of Poomiah’s .Hala was 
filled in and the broad thoroughfare of Sayyaji Rao Road 
took its place ; the Fort area and the Lashkar, Mandi, 
Devaraja and Krishnaraja Mohallas were provided with 
proper drainage ; withm the Fort, the streets were 
widened by the acquisition of houses, and the ditch 
round the Fort was filled in and a park formed. The 
Chamarajapuram extension covering an area of about 
16 acres was laid out to commemorate the Maharaja 
and a wholesome supply of drinking water was made 
both from the Kukkanahalh Reservoir and by pumping 
water from the Cauvery river. Plague broke out in 
the City m 1898 and necessitated further openiug out of 
lanes and streets in congested localities and the forma- 
tion of more extensions. Sunnadakeri in Erishnaraja 
Mohalla was even during those days one of the dirtiest 
localities in the town. In 1893-94 some lanes were 
opened out there and samtary improvements made. 
In 1896-97 when the Summer Palace became the resi- 
dence of His Highness the Maharaja, due to the 
old Palace being burnt down, some improvements 
were made in Ittigegud, a very insanitary area 
near by. 

20. A Municipal Committee was formed in 1862 
for the management of the civic affairs of the town. 
In 1888 the Municipal Regulation in force in Bangalore 
was extended to Mysore. In 1902 a Committee was 
formed to suggest measures for safeguardmg the town 
against plague, and a Board of Trustees was formed 
in 1903 to carry on the measures suggested by the 
Committee. The Board largely confined its activities 
in the earlier years to the thinning of congestion by 
acquisition and demolition of insanitary houses, opening 
out streets and lanes, formation of extensions and 
construction of houses for the dishoused poor. The 
old Doddaholagen was the first to be acquired and 
demohshed and Lakshmipuram extension has now taken 
its place. Several insanitary houses were acquired in 
Krishnaraja Mohalla m 1906-07 as plague appeared in a 


virulent form there From 1908-09 began the clearance' 
of the congested area in the Fort and continued for 
15 years until the area was completely cleared of all 
private houses. Similarly, msamtary houses were 
acquired and demolished m the Devaraja, Mandi and 
Lashkar Mohallas. From 1903-04 to 1934-35, the 
Board acquired 4,871 houses at a cost of Rs. 34 5 
lakhs. 

21. The Municipality had formed three extensions- 
Chamarajapuram, Jalapuri and Idga before 1903 
when the Trust Board was constituted. Jalapuri 
covered 22 acres and provided 305 sites and Idga 
covered 15 acres and provided 137 sites. The next 
extensions formed were Adikamatakapuram, the new 
Idga extension, the Chamundipuram extension, the 
Bakshi Basappaji Urs Garden extension, Vanivilas- 
puram and Lakshmipuram. Adikamatakapuram was 
formed in 1904 at a cost of Rs. 50,000 and provided 
722 sites. The new Idga extension contaimng 594 
sites was sanctioned in the year 1906 at a cost of 
Rs. 55,000. The ChatnahaDi extension or old 
Chamundipuram contaimng 1,082 sites was next formed 
to accommodate the population displaced from Ohama- 
raja Mohalla and the improvements alone cost Rs. 1 ■ 12 
lakhs. The Bakshi Basappaji Urs Garden extension 
adjoining the Chamundi extension, containing 91 sites 
was formed in 1915 at a cost of nearly Rs 13,000. 
Vanivilaspuram was sanctioned m 1917 at a total 
estimated cost of nearly Rs. 13 lakhs and the first 
instalment came into bemg in 1918. The formation 
of Narasimharajapuram consisting of 206 sites was 
sanctioned in 1917 at a cost of Rs. 1.61 lakhs. The 
lay-out of Lakshmipuram in 1919 containing 91 sites 
cost Rs, 38,000. Weavers’ Lines or Krishnamuithi- 
puram, Saxasvatipuram and Jayanagar are the most 
recent extensions. From 1903 to 1934-35, the Trust 
Board formed in all 5,838 sites and sold 5,217 sites 
realising a sum of 7.65 lakhs. 

22. Mysore City is divided into seven Mumcipal 
Divisions called mohallas. (Table X). The Devaraja 
Mohalla is to the north of Ramavilas Agrahar Road 
and Yelwal Road and is bounded on the east by Sayyaji 
Rao Road from the junction of Ramavilas Agrahar 
Road up to the Mumcipal boundary and consists of 
(1) a portion of the old City (2) PaduvarahalK and 
Vonti Koppal villages, (3) Vanivilaspuram, Yelwal Road, 
the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, the Railway Quarters, the 
PoKce Lines and the Hospital Block, The Chamaraja 
Mohalla is to the south of Devaraja Mohalla and is 
bounded on the north by Yelwal Road up to its junction 
with Harayana Sastry or Chamundeswari Road and 
on the east by that road and Madhvaoharya Road. It 
contains (4) the portion of the old City between Yelwal 
Road, Viceroy Road, Variivilas Road and Chamun- 
deswari Road,( 6) Adikamatakapuram, (6) Kaune- 
gowdana Koppal and (7) the extensions of Krishna- 
murthipuiam, Chamarajapuram, Sarasvatipuram, Jaya- 
nagar and Lakshmipuram. The Fort Mohalla is situated 
to the east of Eiishnaraja Mohalla and to the south of 
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Albert Victor Eoad from Elgin fountain to Hardinge 
Circle and is bounded on the east by the Bangalore- 
Niligiri Road leading in the south to the steps to the 
Chamundi Hill, and on the west by Sa 3 ryaji Rao Road, 
Santhepet, Gopalara] Urs Stable Road, Kaiohatti Road 
and Ramanuja Road and consists entirely of (8) a 
portion of the old City. The Nazarabad Mohalla is 
all that portion to the east of the Bangalore-Niligiri 
Eoad and to the south of the road to Mahadevapura 
and consists of (9) Hazarabad and Ittigegud, the villages 
of (10) Kyathamanahalh, (11) Vaddarpalya and Kuru- 
barahaUi and the areas round about Chamundi Vihar, 
Body Guard Lmes, the Mysore Horse, Loka Ranjana 
Mahal and Nishad Bagh. The Krishnaraja Mohalla 
IS to the east of Chamaraja Mohalla, and is bounded 
on the north by the Ramavilas Agrahar Eoad from 
Narayana Sastiy Road junction to Sayyaji Rao Road 
junction and on the west by Naiayana Sastry Road, 
Pindargeri Eoad and Manantody or Madhvacharya 
Road. It contains besides (12) portions of the old 
City, (13) Chamundipuram and (14) the Manantody 
Road eaiension. The Mandi Mohalla is between 
Devaraja and Lashkar Mohallas and is divided from 
Lashkar Mohalla by Kalamma Temple Road commen- 
cing from Makkaji Chowk and by the Banni Mantap 
Road. It contains (15) a portion of the old City and 
(16) the Idga extensions. The Lashkar Mohalla is to 
the north of Port Mohalla and west of Nazarabad 
Mohalla and is bounded on the east by Bangalore- 
Niligiri Road and Mahadevapur Eoad. It contains 
in addition to (17) portions of the old City, (18) Nara- 
simharajapui, (19) Karunapura and Jalapuri extensions. 
All the mohallas of Mysore thus contain portions of 
the old City, which may be described as consisting of 
the area between Rampart Wall Road, Travellers’ 
Bungalow Eoad, Bangalore-Hiligiri Road, Viceroy 
Eoad, Madhvacharya Road, Pindargen Road, Vani 
Vilas Road, Viceroy Road, Irwin Road and Sayyaji 
Rao Eoad tintil it meets the Rampart Wall Road 
again. Nazarabad and Ittigegud, beyond these 
boundaries, may also be considered as portions of the 
old City, 

23. Between 1901 and 1941, the population of 
Mysore increased from 68,111 to 160,640 or by 121 
per cent while the area increased from 7.6 square miles 
to 13. 16 square miles or by 75,5 per cent. (Table XI). 
The density by divisions is given in Table XII. 
Krishnaraja Mohalla is the first in density, Lashkar 
and Mandi being the second and the third. These 
three may be described as the congested divisions, as 
they cover 27.4 per cent of the area and contam 65 
per cent of the population. The density is compara- 
tively low in Chamaraja, Port, Devaraja and Xazarabad 
Mohallas in the descending order. These four cover 
72.6 per ceiit of the area, but contain only 46 per cent 
of the population. The area of the City in 1941 is 
given as 13.16 square miles as compared to 12 4 in 
1931, but as it is not clear which mohallas have 
gamed m area and as it is also not explained how 


Krishnaraja and Nazarabad Mohallas lost m area as 
compared to 1931, the same areas have been adopted 
both for 1931 and 1941 for purposes of comparison of 
densities. The Mumcipal President has stated that out 
of 13.16 square miles, 4.22 square miles are not built 
up and consist of vast open spaces and areas occupied 
by public buildings, parks, etc. If the total popula- 
tion of the City is divided by the remaining extent, 
namely 8.94 square miles, the density for the City 
as a whole is 16,839. These unbuilt areas however 
vary from mohalla to mohalla. The largest extents are 
in the Nazarabad and Port Mohallas, namely, 1*32 
and 0 94 square miles, respectively. 

24. The populations of the old City proper, of the 
extensions and of the villages moluded in the municipal 
limi ts are shown in Table X The Brahmin com- 
munity is found mostly in the extensions and in 
portions of the old City in Devaraja, Chamaraja, Port, 
Krishnaraja and Lashkar Mohallas. There are very 
few Brahmins in the Nazarabad and Mandi Mohallas. 
They out-number even the Other Hmdus m Vanivilas- 
puram area, and are almost equal to Other Hindus 
in the old City portion of Chamaraja MohaUa. More 
than 5,000 Brahmins live in the block con- 
sisting of Krishnamuxthipuxam, Chamarajapuram, 
Sarasvatipuram, Jayanagar and Lakshmipuram, and 
nearly 4,400 Brahmins live in the Port Mohalla, 
and 6,400 Brahmms in the old City portion of 
Khishnaraja Mohalla and 1,900 in Chamundipuram. 
1,600 live m the old City portion of the Lashkar 
Mohalla. Thus, out of a total population of 30,000 
Brahmins in the City, more than half, namely 28,405 
are in these eight units alone. 19,600 of these 
hve m the old City portion and the rest m the 
extensions. Adikarnatakapuram is pre-eminently the 
area inhabited by the Depressed Classes containing 
as it does 6,576 out of 14,962 in the City. Karuna- 
pnra, Jalapuri, the Adikarnataka Blocks of Padu- 
varahalli, Kannegowdana Koppal and Kyathamana- 
haUi, the Idga extension and Madigarabeedi are the 
strongholds of the Depressed Classes, Most of the 
Mussalmans axe found in the old City portions of the 
Lashkar aud Mandi Mohallas, Pindarageri m Chamaraja 
Mohalla, certain areas in the Krishnaraja and Devaraja 
Mohallas and in the Idga extensions. Out of a popu- 
lation of nearly 26,000, Lashkar Mohalla contains 
9,000 and Mandi Mohalla another 9,700. The least 
number of Mussalmans are found in the Port Mohalla. 

The Indian Christians too are found mostly in the 
Lashkar and Mandi Mohallas, 2,600 out of a total 
population of 6,000 in the City being found in tne 
Lashkar MohaUa and about 800 in the Mandi Mohalla. 
There are practicaUy no Christians in the Port Mohalla. 
They hve mostly in the Hospital Block near Adikax- 
natakapuxam, in the Hardwick College area, in the 
Idga extension, round about the Mission Hospital, the 
Child Welfare Centre and the Kantaxaja Urs Park, 
aud in Naxasimharaja Mohalla, Karunapura and 
Jalapuri. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 


25. The question of density nees the question of 
overcrowding. There is a rapid growth of population 
from decade to decade in some towns and cities of 
industrial and commercial importance such as Banga- 
lore, Mysore, Kolar Gold Fields, Bhadravati, Davana- 
gere and Mandya. It would be worth’while studymg 
if the growth in house room has kept pace with the 
growth of population. Such surveys were made in 
big cities like Bombay, Calcutta, ILarachi, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Ahamedabad and Sholapur in 1931. They 
are made in respect of all urban areas in this State in 
this Census so that the conditions in the places men- 
tioned above may be compared with those in other 
urban areas. There is this important difference fiom 
similar studies elsewhere. Housing statistics have been 
■collected elsewhere in terms of rooms ; that is to say, 
families are classed into those living m one-room tene- 
ments, two-room tenements, three-room tenements and 
so on. But this does not give an idea of the accommo- 
dation available for each family, as the dimensions of 
the rooms are not given. Statistics collected in Mysore 
therefore give the accommodation not in terms of the 
number of rooms but m terms of the floor area available 
for each family. 

26. Families were divided into six classes according 
to the space available — ^those (A) with less than 100 sq.ft. 
per faroily were classed as ‘ very poor ’, (B) between 
100 and 300 as ‘poor’, (C) between 300 and 500 as 
^ lower middle class (D) between 600 andl, 000 as 
* upper middle class (B) between 1,000 and 2,000 as 
^ rich and (F) above 2,000 as ‘ very rich For the 
whole State, the largest number of families are in 
Class B ‘poor’ with floor space between 101 and 300 
Bq.ft., and the smallest number of coume, are in the 

very rich ’ class (F) with floor space above 2,000 sq.ft. 
The ‘ poor ’ class families (A and B) and the ‘ middle 
class ’ families (C and D) are in the proportion 4 : 3, 
Housing conditions in individual towns are given in 
the Taluk Tables. There are 13 towns with a popula- 
tion between 10,000 and 32,000. Of these, 4 towns, 
Havanagere, Shimoga, Tumkur and Bhadravati, 
may be considered together as towns with a population 
ronghly between 20,000 and 32,000 and the other 9 to- 
gether as those between 10,000 and 20,000. The largest 
number of families are stiU m class B except in Tumkur 
in the first group, and except in Kolar, Channapatna, 
Hassan and ‘Hanjangud Towns in the second group, 
where they are in Class D. (Table XIII.) Taking the 
^ poor classes ’ together and the ‘ middle classes ’ 
together, the poor have begun to outstrip the middle in 
Davanagere, Shimoga, Bhadravati and Mandya, showing 
unmistakably that as a town grows in size or begins 
to attract an indubtrial population, housing conditions 
begin to deteriorate. The cities as a general rule 
compare very unfavourably with District Headquarter 
Towns and other industrial and large towns with a 
population of more than 10,000. (Table XIII a.) 


27. This tendency is aggravated in the case of the 
four cities, where housing accommodation hae 
not kept pace with the growth of population. It 
has been found difficult to ascertain the number of 
houses at each Census, as the definition of a “Census 
House” is misleading — a “Census House” being 
synonymous with a “Census Family”. The number 
of houses as given in the Census Table thus indicates 
only the number of Census families and not actual 
structures — a house in which a dozen families live 
being shown as a dozen houses mstead of as only one, 
Heither can the actual number of dwelling houses 
existing in any year be ascertained feom the Mmucipal 
Assessment Registers. For one thing, dwelling houses 
as well as buildings used for other purposes are given 
municipal numbers ; and for another, mumcipal 
numbers are given to parts of houses also, if they are 
used or rented out separately. The same building may 
thus have only one municipal number this year and 
several next year. The only satisfactory method of 
ascertaining whether house room keeps pace with the 
growth of population would therefore be to ascertain 
the floor area available for each family at this Census 
and compare it with the floor area that may be available 
at the next Census. 

28. The Kolar Gold Fields is more a labour settle- - 
ment than a city, as already mentioned. 17,617 families 
out of 21,139 are in the classes A and B. One satisfac- 
tory feature however is that there are only 2,299 families 
with" a floor space of less than 100 sq.ft., while 15,318 
have between 101 and 300 sqit. The Civil and 
Mflitary Station has a larger number of families, namely 
29,352 and has about the same number of ‘ poor class ’ 
families (17,741) as Kolar Gold Fields (17,617). The 
number of ^ middle class ’ and ‘ rich ’ famihes is however 
very much more than in Kolar Gold Fields. The 
Civil and Military Station has the distinction of having 
the largest number of families namely 1,670 in the 

‘ very rich ’ class, Mysore coming next with 1,066 and 
Bangalore Cily following with 900. Mysore City has 
the largest number of all the cities in the ‘middle 
classes ’ ; and^the ‘ middle class’ families (11,640) are 
very nearly equal to the ‘ poor class ’ families (12,442) 
in that City. It is Bangalore City that is most badly 
off m the matter of housing. Out of 48,606 families 
in Bangalore, 19,742 have less than 100 sq.ft. to live in, 
and another 17,261 have more than 100 but less than 
300. (Table XIV). In other words, more than 75 
per cent of the famihes in Bangalore are ‘ poor ’ or 
‘ very poor ’ and the floor space available to them is 
very small indeed. The conditions of life may be 
imagined when it is realised that the average number 
of persons in a family is 4 6 and there are instances 
of 8 or 10 people occupying a house of less than 
100 sq.ft. in extent. The whole family cannot even 
sit for their meals together, let alone sleep in the 
house. 
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29. Conditions are better in the Civil and Military 
Station, and in Mysore, and in the Kolar Gold Fields, 
largely because (i) they have not grown ao rapidly as 
Bangalore, (ii) their importance as industrial and com- 
mercial centres is much less, and (ui) more concerted 
action has been taken to house the poor. There is 
nothing, for instance, in Bangalore, to correspond to 
Adikamatakapuram and Jalapuri extensions of Mysore 
which were laid out expressly for housing the Depressed 
Classes. The huts and slums in which these classes 
live in Bangalore like the Anjanappa’s Gardens, 
Gangamachery, Goripalya and the Sree Kampuram 
Labour Colony and Kemmangundi and Kalasipalya 
areas are a blot on an otherwise beautiful City. The Civil 
and Military Station embarked more than two decades 
ago on a regular programme of buildmg municipal 
houses for letting out to the poor, and there are now 
several ‘ towns as they are called, where houses are 
available for the poor at very low rents. In the Kolar 
Gold Fields Mining Area, the mining companies ^have 
built for their labourers several hunt&ed Houses which 
may not be very spacious, but where people may have 
plenty of God’s air and hght in samtary surroundmgs. 
On the whole, housmg conditions in Bangalore City 
are the worst, 

30, The Civil and Military Station began early 
by buildmg 109 houses m the years 1913-14 and 1914-16 
for the poorer class of Indians and Anglo-Indians 
on Eobertson Eoad in Frazer Town. 36 houses, 
356 sq.ft. each m area, 45 houses, 257 sq.ft, in area and 
28 other houses (dimensions not given) were con- 
structed at a total cost of Es, 75,229 and on rents of 
Es. 4, Rs 3 and Es, 6 to Es, 6 per mensem, respectively. 
In the years 1919-20 and 1920-21, only 7 houses 
were constructed on Dickenson Road at a total cost 
of Rs. 20,823, mainly for Military Pensioners, on rents 
ranging from Rs 11 to Rs. 16-4-0 per mensem. The 
greatest building activity was in the years 1922-23 to 
1927-28. 419 houses were built in Murphy Town for 
the poorer class of Indians at a total cost of 
Rs. 4,68,195 and on rents ranging from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 4 per mensem. 84 houses were built for the poorer 
class of Anglo-Indiana and 562 houses for the poorer 
class of Indians in Austin Town at a total cost of 
Rs. 7,18,069, the dimensions of the houses for the 
Indians ranging from 185 to 300 sq.ft. each and for 
the Anglo-Indians from 300 to 628 sq.ft. each. The 
cost of the houses for the Indians ranged between 
Rs. 665 and Rs. 924 and for the Anglo-Indians 
from Rs. 1,216 to Rs. 2,285 and the rents from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to Es. 3-8-0 and from Rs. 4-8-0 to 
Es. 10, respectively, 40 houses were built for the potters 
in Pottery Town at a total cost of Rs. 46,581, each 
house measurmg 406 sq.fb. on a rent of Rs. 3 per 
mensem. The latest additions are inWilham Towns 
in the years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 128 houses were con- 
structed at a total cost of Rs. 94,386 for the poorer 
class of Indians — ^96 houses, 185 sq.ffe. in area at 
a cost of Rs, 668 each and a rent of Rs. 2-8-0 per 


mensem, and 32 houses, 300 sq.ft. in area at a cost 
of Rs. 964 each and a rent of Es, 4 per mensem. 
Thus, between the years 1913-14 and 1940-41, 1,349 
houses have been Wit m the Civil and Military 
Station at a cost of Rs. 14,23,292. The cost per 
square foot of construction is about Rs 3-8-0 and the 
rents charged range from Re. 1 to Rs. 4 per house 
between 185 and 300 sq.ft, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 
per mensem per house between 300 and 400 sq.ft, 
and from Es. 4-8-0 to Es. 10 per mensem per house 
hetewen 400 and 628 sq.ft. It is only the 7 houses 
built for Mihtary Pensioners that fetch a rent from 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 16-4-0 per mensem. (Table XV). 

31. In the Kolar Gold Fields each Minmg Company 
has provided houses for its employees. Bungalows for 
Officers were generally built brfore the year 1920 and 
additions have been very rare. The Mysore Gold 
Mining Company has 56 bungalows, 231 quarters for 
local hands, and 3,364 huts or houses for labourers. 
The cost of each umt is not known. No rent is charged 
for the bungalows. The rent for the local-hand 
quarters ranges from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 per month accord- 
mg to size of building ; and the rent for the huts or 
houses for labourers ranges from eight annas to Rs. 1-4-0 
per month. The Nandydroog Mines has spent Rs. 10 . 15 
lakhs on housmg its employees, and has provided 87 
bungalows, 127 quarters for local hands and 3,248 
houses for their coolies. The houses for coohes generally 
consist of thatti walls and Mangalore tiled roofing of 
the dimensions 15'xl0' or 18' X 9' costing Rs. 125 
and Es, 160, respectively, and concrete huts 18' X 9' 
costing Rs. 205 each. The rents charged vary from 
eight annas to Rs. 3-8-0 a month. The quarters for 
local hands cost from Rs, 375 to Rs. 4,200 and the 
rents charged are from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 5 per mensem. 
The Oorgaum Mining Company has provided 166 
houses for their officers and local hands at a cost of 
Rs. 5.84 lakhs, and 2,636 houses at a cost of Rs. 3.40 
lakhs for their workmen. The local hands are charged 
a rent from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per mensem according to 
floor area of each umt. The workmen generally pay 
a rent of eight annas for a floor area below 200 sq.ft,, 
Re. 1 for an area from 200 to 300 sq.ft. and Rs. 1-4-0 
above 300 sq.ft., the cost per house in each class 
being Rs. 120 to Rs. 260, Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 and 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. This Company has altogether 
spent Rs. 9.24 lakhs on housing their employees. The 
Champion Reef has built 2,459 huts for its Indian 
maastries and labourers at a cost of Rs. 3.70 lakhs. 
The huts are generally made of thatti and zinc roof, 
or thatti and tiled roof, and there are a few houses 
with concrete walls and tiled roofs. The thatti huts 
(16' X 9') or 136 sq.ft, cost Es. 160 and the concrete 
huts, 18' X 9', cost Rs. 200 each. A uniform rent of 
eight annas is charged on all the huts. Altogether, 
the Gold Mining Companies have spent more than 
23 lakhs — exclu^g the expenditure by the Mysore 
Mines and the expenditure on Officers and local hand 
quarters by the Champion Reef for which information 
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is not available—and provided 11,597 huts for labourers, 
646 quarters for local hands including bungalows in 
the Oorgaura Mines, and 143 bungalows. (Table XVI). 

32. The Mysore Trust Board constructed, in 1904-05, 
86 experimental houses — ^24 in Jalapuri and 62 in Idga — 
at a cost of Rs. 275 and Es. 240 each. Up to 1925-26, 
60 model houses were constructed at a total cost of 
nearly Es. 75,000 — 30 houses at an average cost of Rs. 600 
and 30 at an average cost of Es. 1,500. Their High- 
nesses the Maharaja and the Yuvaraja graciously 
contnbuted Es. 10,000 each in the year 1925 for con- 
structing houses for the poor. These formed the 
nucleus of two building funds— the Palace Buildmg 
Fund and the Narasimharaja Building Fund. The 
proceeds from the sale of houses already constructed 
by the Board were also credited to the Buildmg Funds 
which were kept rotating by selling the houses on easy 
terms to the poor. 79 houses have so far been 
built from these funds at a cost of nearly Rs. 70,000. 
The Trust Board thus built between 1904-05 and 1934-35 
86 experimental houses at a cost of nearly Rs. 19,000 
— 60 model houses at a cost of Es. 75,000 and 79 
model houses from the building funds at a cost of 
Rs. 70,000, or 225 houses in all, at a cost of 1*64 lakhs. 
Construction of houses however did not keep pace with 
the demohtion of houses, as the Board had acquired 
4,871 houses, whereas it had built only 226 new ones ; 
and even of these* 226 houses, only 86 were built at an 
average cost of less than Es. 300 while the cost of 
36 ranged between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600 ; of 42 between 
Rs. 600 and Rs. 900 ; and of the remaining 62 between 
Rs. 1,500 and Es. 2,500. The Trust Board has also 
been grantmg loans to poor people to enable them to 
build houses. Durmg the five years endmg 1908-09, 
263 persons were given a loan of Rs. 13,683 giving an 
average of Rs. 2,737 per annum and Es. 52 per person. 
Loans of 2 to 5 hundred rupees were granted from 1909 
to the middle classes, the total sum so granted in the 
five years endmg 1913-14 being Es. 34,416 to 180 
persons, giving an average of Rs. 6,883 per annum 
or Rs, 190 per person. From 1903 to 1934-36, the 
total amount given as house-building loans was 
Rs. 1.68 lakhs. 149 houses have been built recently 
p.t a cost ranging between Rs. 680 and Rs. 708 
in the case of small houses which are generally of 
the dimensions 19'xl7' with a kitchen 8'x5' or 

, 12'x6' attached, and ranging from Rs. 1,076 to 
Rs. 1,170 in the case of bigger houses generally of 
the dimensions 22'x23'; with, in some cases, an 
additional room 13' X 6'. 

33. The Bangalore City Municipal Council has 
biult only 386 houses up to date — ^260 of them being 
meant for mill labourers at a cost of Rs. 360 each on 
a rent of Rs. 2 per mensem and measuring 17'xll'< 
The problem of housmg the middle classes has not 
been tackled at all except in the case of a few houses 
in the Poor House Block, Basavanagudi which were 
constructed and sold on the hire-purchase system, 
Housmg conditions in the areas inhabited by the poor 


in Mysore City are less unsatisfactory than in similar 
areas in Bangalore City, Mud-roofed houses are as 
conspicuous in Bangalore as mud-walled and tiled 
houses in Mysore. There is also a greater proportion 
of thatched huts in Bangalore. The average number 
of families per house in Bangalore is 2.1 against 1.3 
in Mysore; and in tenemental houses the average is 
9 famihes per house in Bangalore and 4 m Mysore. 

34. The classes of people who are in most urgent 
need of housmg are the menials in offices, domestic 
servants, and the labourers in factories, mills, mandies 
and the market. To this must be added a very large 
class of artisans and mechanics and the poor clerks m 
Grovemment and other offices. It is they that are now 
living in sheds or huts or as co-tenants under most 
unhealthy conditions. Some of these can afford to 
build humble and neat houses for themselves if sites 
are allotted to them. What is already government 
or municipal land nxay therefore be divided into sites 
and allotted to such people for upset prices just cover- 
ing the cost of the lay out. Care must however he 
taken to give only as much land as is absolutely neces- 
sary for each family, as there is always a tendency to 
take in another fainJy if there is a room to spare. For 
the poorer classes, a site measuring 30'x20' is all that 
may be necessary. Wide roads with avenues and grass 
margins will give them plenty of open spaces, without 
private ownership on more than the absolutely minimum 
area. The next thing is, to build houses costmg from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 1,000 each and giving a return of 6 to 7 
per cent on the capital invested, the rents charged 
ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 a month. The first three 
types, which would be rented out at Rs. 2, 3 and 4, 
would be suitable to the labourers and the menials, 
whereas the others on rents of Rs. 5, 6 and 7 would 
be suitable for foremen, artisans and mechanics and 
the poorer officials. The third method would be to 
build houses and sell them on the hire-purchase 
system, as in the Poor House Block. This is particular- 
ly suited to poor officials, as they axe neither in a 
position to buy sites nor build houses out of money 
saved. Both the Government and Municipality can 
do much to give relief to their employees in this direc- 
tion. Finally, there is the time-honouxed system of 
acquiring land, laying them out into sites and selling 
them by public auction. Even here, the demand is 
not so much for big bungalow sites as for small sites 
measuring 60'x40' or 100' X 60'. 

35. The most direct method of helping the poor 
is to allot sites to them for putting up sheds. Iliere 
are several important considerations for encouraging 
the erection of neat huts in sanitary surroundings in 
preference to building * Lines’. Huts provide better 
ventilation, are generally more spacious and give the 
occupant the pride of ownership. But these sites must 
be leased and not sold, so that Government or the 
Municipal Council may continue to have a hold on 
them, and be able to enforce the conditions under 
which such sheds should be put up. Secondly, there 

2 * 
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IS a class of people that is bound to live, for vanous 
reasons, in rented houses alone. Here, there are two 
conflicting factors to be considered — (i) the i ninimnin 
standard of housing which in turn deterroines the cost 
of construction and (u) the abihty of the tenant to pay 
the ret^t charged. The TTunimum area to be provided 
should be 175 sqft, consisting of a room lO'XlO' 
a kitchen 5'xlO', bath room 5"x5' and a pial in front. 
Thirdly, there is the hire-purchase system. It would 
apply only to the clerks and other employees in of&ces 
or factories who have an assured monthly income. 
The standard of life of this class is far bgher than 
those of the labour class and it is a misery for them to 
hve in one-room tenements. The mmimum require- 
ments in their case would be a bed-room, a bigger 
room or hall, a kitchen, a dining room, a bath-room 
and a latrine, the total workmg out to a floor area of 
about 400 sq.ft. The dimensions of these sites would 
be 40'x30' and the lay-out would be the same as in 
the case of the poorer class houses, but each house 
would have an independent latrme and tap. A rent 
of Es 10 per mensem or a hire-purchase mstalment 
of Rs 15 per mensem would meet their case. There 
is need for an orgamsation which will ensure that 
20,000 houses come into being at least during the 
next 10 years. The Mimicipal Council has to 
pay serious attention to the problem. Compre- 
hensive schemes involvmg at least a thousand acres, 
in different parts of the City must be immediately 
worked out and extensions laid out by the Government, 
the Municipal Council and employers of labour m loca- 
hties most smted for each class of people, having regard 
to their places of work A small committee consistmg 
of a representative of the Mumcipal Council, a repre- 
sentative of the employers, a representative of labour 
and a representative of either Government or of the 
Co-operative Societies under the chaixmatiship of a 
Minister to Government may be formed for examining 

CATTLE 

37. A Census of cattle was taken this time, in the 
Cities of Mysore and Bangalore with the object of 
ascertaining the distribution of cattle in the several 
localities. They were classifi.fed and enumerated under 
the broad heads— cows, bullocks, buffaloes and ponies, 
without going into details about their age and useful- 
ness. They were however divided into those kept for 
private use or for earmng a hvmg. 

38 A house to house cattle census correlated to 
the people’s census has this advantage, that it enables 
us to know the classes of people that keep cattle and 
its bearmg upon their economic Hfe. But the Census 
Department can only give the broad outlines. Further 
studies in this field must be pursued by the Live-Stock 
Department, and the Municipal Administration The 
Live-Stock Department may study what are the breeds 
of cows and buffaloes that are usually kept in the City, 
their milk yields, the period of yield, the proportion of 


these proposals with particular reference to (i) the 
selection of lands for acquisition, (u) the lay-out of 
sites in different parts of the City, (ui) the method of 
their disposal, (iv) the size and type of houses for the 
poor and the middle classes, (v) the cost of construction, 
(vi) the agency for construction, (vii) the method of 
financing the scheme and (viu) generally to draw up 
a five-year programme. Some concerted action should 
be taken before the problem, which is already serious, 
becomes unmanageable, as it has been done in other 
large cities m India. 

36. The next question is how the schemes are to 
be financed. Government may advance money to the 
Municipality for the formation of extensions and 
recover it as the sites are sold. A City Improvement 
Trust may be formed with funds consistmg of contri- 
butions from the Government and the Municipality 
and the reahsations from certain Municipal properties 
as in Mysore City — a portion of which would be ear- 
marked for the la 3 mig out of more house sites and the 
building of houses. The large employers of labour 
may be persuaded to invest part of their reserves 
in "houses for their own labourers. The Management 
of the Binny Mills and the Maharaja Mills are aUve to 
this problem and have already acquired lands for 
building labour colonies. They must make up their 
minds to put up buildings also, not as an act of chanty 
but as an investment, as they are certam to get a return 
of 6 per cent. Fourthly, lands may be leased to private 
people for the express purpose of building houses for 
the poor, with the condition that the lands will 
be resumed if the structures are not m accordance with 
approved plans and designs, or if they are used for 
any other purpose. Finally, certam philanthropic 
gentlemen may he induced to donate sums for being 
formed into a building fund, out of which houses may 
be constructed and sold, so that the capital will be 
constantly turned over as in Mysore. 

CENSUS 

milkers to dry cows and buffaloes, how far the local 
milk supply meets the demand m the City and how 
far it IS dependent on outside supplies and so on. The 
Municipal Admimstration will know in what divisions 
there are a large number of cattle, and can study the 
conditions under which they are housed, and 'take 
steps to regulate and improve them. They may find 
it necessary, as in the case of some Municipalities in 
India, to prohibit the keeping of cattle within certain 
areas, and to prescribe the conditions under which 
they may be kept even for domestic purposes, 

39. The total number of families in Mysore City 
is 27,878 and in Bangalore City 48,609. (Table XVII). 
In Mysore City, 3,716 families maintain cattle, of whom 
3,204 are Hindu families, 476 Muslim and 36 others. 
In Bangalore City, the correspondmg numbers are 
4,033 (total), 3,487 (Hindu), 509 (Mushm), and 37 
(others). The proportion of families keeping cattle 
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to total number of families is tterefoie very much less 
in Bangalore than in Mysore. But among the famihes 
keepmg cattle the proportion of the commumties is 
remarkably the same. 

40. In Mysore City generally more cattle are kept 
for private use than for earning a hving except in the 
case of buffaloes. But in Bangalore City, the number 
of cows kept for private use (3,041) is about the same as 
those kept for eammg a hvmg (2,970), and in all other 
cases, those kept for earning a livmg far exceed those 
kept for private use. There is also a tendency in both 
cities for the number of cattle to declme &om year 
to year except in the case of buffaloes in Bangalore 
City. Most of the ponies for earning a living are kept 
by Muslims. Buffaloes are generafiy kept ipore for 
earning a livelihood, and exceed those kept for private 
use m all mohallas and divisions in both cities. The 
total number of these cattle in Bangalore is 12,154 
for a population of 248,334, agamst 12,096 in Mysore 
for a population of 150,540. 

41. Milch cattle are kept in Bangalore City by 
(i) Gowlis or hereditary and professional milkmen 
belonging to the Lingayat community whose stronghold 
formerly was Akkipet, (ii) persons who keep one or 
two animals for their own use but who occasionally 
seU the surplus, (hi) the well-to-do, especially m the 
extensions, who keep animals exclusively for personal 
use and (iv) agriculturists in villages withiu the municipal 
limits. A large number of domestic servants and 
memals maintain nulch cattle to supplement their income 
from other sources. Nearly 80 percent of the 
cows are country-bred and the rest consists of 
cross-breeds, Sindhi and mixed. Amongst buffaloes, 
seven-eighths are country-bred and the rest imported 
(Surati, Gir, Ahamedabad, Dharwar, Bagalkote, etc.). 

42. Considering the distribution by localities in 
Bangalore City, it is rather surprising that there are 
no cattle at all in the High Grounds. This must be 
attributed to a neglect of duty by the Census Staff 
rather than to the total absence of cattle from this 
area. In the I Division, Seshadiipuram and Palace 
GuttahaUi are the largest number of cattle, more 
being kept for earning a hving than for private use. 
Munireddipalyain comes next, but more cattle are kept 
here for private use, as this is an agricultuxal community 
included in the City limits. The largest number of 
pomes are also kept in, this Division, The Old City 
contains more than a fourth of the entire cattle 
population, the largest number being found in the 
III Division — ^the IV, II and V Divisions follow- 
ing next in order. In all the divisions of the Old 
City, as in the City in general, cows form the 
largest proportion of the cattle, followed next by 
buffaloes and bullocks. There are more buUocks than 
buffaloes only m the V Division. Ponies are kept 
in the Old City and the Subedar Chatram Eoad and 
bullocks in the Old City, Kempapux Agrahar and the 
Magadi Eoad On the whole, the number of cattle 
in the Old City portion of these divisions far out-number 


those kept in the outlying portions of these divisions. 
Outside the limits of the Old City, Mavalli contains 
more than half the cattle in the VI Division, and 
Ealasipalyam the largest number of ponies. In the 
VII Division, Chamarajapet contains half the 
number , the next in order being Gavipur GuttahaUi 
and Sunkenahalh villages. All these contain more 
cattle kept for eammg a hvmg than for private 
use, excepting cows. GuttahaUi ViUage has even more 
ponies than Chamarajapet. Basavanagudi and Shan- 
karapur in the VIII Division keep more cows and 
ponies for private use than for earning a living and 
contain altogether less cattle than Chamarajapet ; but, 
there are more bullocks. In the IX Division, Malles- 
waram contains about two-thirds the number of cattle 
and Sri Eampuram the other third. Buffaloes kept for 
eammg a hving are much more than those kept for 
private use. On the whole, it is the areas where the 
Depressed Classes live that are practically devoid of 
cattle. Localities in which Brahmins and ‘'Other 
Hmdus” preponderate, contain the largest number of 
cattle kept either for private use or for earning a living. 
It is mostly the Mnshms that keep ponies for earning 
a living, and these are found in Munireddipalyam, 
Palace GuttahaUi, Subedar Chatram Eoad, the Old 
City, Gavipur GuttahaUi and Kalasipalyam. Table 
X*VII (a) shows the distribution of the cattle by 
divisions and locahties. As the density of population 
is heaviest in the Old City the large nupaber of cattle 
kept there only adds to the congestion. 

43. In Mysore City, the largest number of cattle 
are kept in order in Chamaraja, Devajraja, Krishnaraja; 
Lashkar, Nazarahad, Mandi and Port MohaUas, the 
localities keeping the largest number being Kanne- 
gowdana Koppal (1,501), PaduvarahaUi and Vonti Koppal 
viUages (1,129) and the old City portions of Knshnaraja 
Mohalla (1,145) and Lashkar MohaUa (1,096). More 
cows are kept for earning a livelihood in Kannegowdana 
Koppal, Kyathamanah^, and Chamundipuram ; and 
more buUocksinthe old City area of Chamaraja MohaUa, 
in Adikamatakapuram, Kannegowdana Koppal, Kyatha- 
manahaUi, and Chamundipuiam and in the portions of 
the old City in Mandi and Lashkar Mohallas, Buffaloes 
for earning a hvebhood as compar^ to those kept for 
private use, are roughly in the proportion 2 : 1. 
The largest number of buffaloes are kept in order in 
Kannegowdana Koppal, PaduvarahaUi and Vonti Koppal 
viUages, Vaddarapalya and KurubarahaUi and Cha- 
mundipuram. The pomes kept in the Body Guard 
Lines and m the Mysore Horse account for the large 
number in the Nazarahad MohaUa. In the other 
Mohallas, the largest number are kept in the Kiishnaraja, 
Mandi and Lashkar MohaUas. jOut of the 12,096 
animals kept in the City, the old City alone contains 
6,166, the viUages contain another 4,032 and the rest 
are found in the extensions. The areas inhabited by 
the Depressed Classes like Adikamatakapuram, Karuna- 
puia and Jalapuri contain only about 600 cattle. 
(Table XVII 6), 
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44. A Maiketmg survey of milk was conducted 
in Bangalore City m tke year 1934. It was found that 

for the then population of Bangalore City, there was 
one milch annual for every 38 persons and for every 
eight houses. The quantity of milk consumed in the 
City was estimated at 20,000 seers per day out of which, 
half was met from the milch cattle m the City and the 
other half was imported from outside. The consumption 
per head of population was a httle over 3 oz. per day. 

45. A feature which is common to all big cities 
is the large cattle population which is housed within 
municipal boundaries. In Mysore and Bangalore, cows 
and buffaloes are stalled and milked in milkmen's houses 
which in the majoniy of cases are kept m a very in- 
sanitary and unhygiemc condition. It is frequently 
found that the animals are packed close together and 
the calves are tied around anywhere. Cows and 
buffaloes are covered with droppings and filth, no 
bedding is used, and there is the heavy animal smell 
characteristic of overcrowding. With rare exceptions 
the floors arc very badly kept. In some places the 
floor is flagged and the joints painted with cement; 
in others, though the floor is flagged, the joints are not 
cemented ; and in most the floor is earthen ; and as a 
general rule arrangements for cleaping are not as efficient 
as they ought to be. Walls are covered over with 
cow-dung c^es. Some yards are provided with a 
cement trough for collecting the manure ; others have 
it piled up in a comer, wHle stfll others let it lie about 
the floor. Such conditions as these must have a very 
injurious effect both on the inmates and the neighbours. 
This has also a deleterious effect on cattle. The roof 
of the cattle yard varies from terrace to thatch, 
depending on the financial abihty of the owner. Gene- 
rally a loft for storing the stock of fodder for a few 
days forms the upper storey of cattle sheds and in some 
is put so low that it is impossible for a man to stand 
erect. In many houses, the cattle are tied in the open 
day and night and only tethered inside on rainy days. 
No provision is generally made for ventilation. Latrines 
used by the people of the house are found in a large 
number of cases in the cattle yard itself. As to drain- 
age, it is generally xmsatisfactory, either for want of 
a sufficimt slope in the proper direction or from want of 
efficient channels. The floors of some cattle yards are 
below the level of the road. Cattle yards with separate 
entrances for cattle are few and far between and the 


passages to yards through family living quarters are 
very common. Very rarely are the hving quarters of 
the family separated from the cattle yard. 

46. The production of milk in the City is very 
expensive. Rents are high, the cost of feed which has 
to he transported from rural areas is also high, the 
concentrated food given to milch cattle is expensive 
and so is labour. The stall feeding of dry ammals m 
urban areas adds considerably to the cost. These 
factors together with the competition by the more 
cheaply produced village milk contribute to make the 
production of milk withm the City unprofitable. The 
city milkman therefore resprts to adulteration, and 
it IS the middle and poor classes that are generally his 
victims, as the well-to-do can either afford to keep 
their own cattle or have the cattle milked in their 
presence. Contamination from the mixing of milk 
of different animals and from different sources 
which happens invariably in the case of imported 
milk forms a great source of danger to public 
health. 

47. The following suggestions made by the officer 
who conducted the Milk Survey are, therefore, 
worthy of consideration. Milkmen should be discouraged 
from hving with their cattle within City hmits and 
persuaded to transfer their stock to rural areas where milk 
can be produced cheaper and under better sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. Depots for the sale of pure malk 
and milk products should be established in municipal 
markets, private markets and on municipal lands at 
suitable centres in the City, stalls being let out at 
reduced rents. Cattle should be permitted to be kept 
within mmncipal limits only under a license ; and the 
licensee should not keep on the licensed premises any 
animal in excess of the nxunber permitted or of any 
other description. Issue of hcenses to persons who 
bring village milk should be started simultaneously 
so that the milk brought from villages may also be 
under control. Some milking sheds may be constructed 
in areas where there are large number of cattle, as for 
instance, in Cubhonpet, Akkipet, Thigalarpet, Chama- 
rajapet and Basavanagudi where the licensed milkmen 
will bring their cows and buffaloes for milking under 
government or mumcipal supervision; TnilV thus 
drawn should be filtered and put into special covered 
cans that can be locked and sealed, and provided with 
a tap for drawing the milk. 
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APPENDIX I 

TABLES 



I— Growtli of popnlatioa in the Cities 

(Para 1) 


Increase Increase 


City 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1881-1941 

per cent 

Density 

Bangalore 

C. & M. Station, Bangalore 

62,317 

93,540 

80,286 

100,081 

69,447 

89,599 

88,651 

100,834 

118,666 

118,940 

172,357 

134,113 

248,334 

158,426 

186,017 

64,886 

298'5 

69’4 

18,813 

11,785 

Total 

155,857 

180,366 

159,046 

189,485 

237,496 

306,470 

406,760 

250,903 

124'4 

15,284 

Kolar Gold Fields 

Mysore 

60,2^92 

24,111 

74,048 

70,874 

68,111 

83,743 

71,806 

87,682 

83,951 

85,103 

107,142 

133,869 

150,540 

109,748 

90,248 

455'2i 

149'7 

4,462 

11,807 

Grand Total 

216,149 

278,625 

298,031 

344,634 

409,129 

498,715 

691,169 

475,010 

219'0 

9,952 


t Increase per cent from 1891 to 1941 


II— Composition of popuktion by community 

(Paba 3) 


Percentage of 


Community 

Bangalore 

G. and M. 

Kolar Gold 

Mysore 

Total 

Mysore 

population m 

City 

Station 

Fields City 

City 

(Cities) 

State 

Cities to State 
population 

An Communitiei 

... 248,334 

158,426 

133,869 

150,540 

691,159 

7,329,140 

94 

Hindus 

... 207,022 

87,302 

97,467 

118,314 

510,095 

6,666,630 

7-6 

Bralimins 

... 47,947 

4,641 

2,311 

30,118 

85,017 

295,466 

287 

Depressed Glasses 

... 21,683 

32,510 

57,963 

14,962 

127,018 

1,406,067 

8‘9 

Other Hindus 

... 187.492 

60,161 

37,183 

73,234 

298,060 

4,986,097 

6'9 

Mndims 

... 30,067 

34,480 

10,410 

26,889 

100,846 

486,230 

207 

Christians 

9,465 

34,911 

24,512 

5,621 

74,409 

112,863 

669 

Indian Christians 

... 8,720 

26,410 

21,871 

5,015 

61,016 

98,580 

61'9 

Anglo-Indians 

481 

6,601 

1,935 

332 

8,249 

8,929 

91‘9 

Europeans and Allied Baees 259 

3,968 

688 

159 

6,074 

6,266 

96-9 

other Christians 

6 

32 

18 

15 

70 

>88 

776 

Jains 

1,634 

829 

628 

749 

3,840 

32,858 

11’6 

Buddhists 

98 

382 

OO 

15 

1,335 

1,409 

947 

Parues 

23 

311 

7 

32 

373 

401 

930 

Jews 

... 13 

41 

... 

4 

58 

64 

90'6 

Sikhs 

6 

162 

... 

13 

181 

269 

673 

Others 

11 

8 

•* « 

3 

22 

9,426 

0'2 


City 

Bangalore 


u (a)- 

-Commnnal proportion 

(Paba 3) 

Per 10,000 of population 

JL_ 



r 

Hindus 

8,336 

Muslims 

1,211 

Christians 

381 

Jains 

66 

. Others 

6 

C. and M. Station, Bangalore 

6,511 

2,176 

2,204 

62 

57 

Eolar Gold Fields 

... 

7,281 

778 

1,831 

47 

68 

Mysore 

... 

7,869 

1,720 

367 

60 

4 
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11 (b) — Variation in communal proportion — 1901 to 1941 

(Para 3) 


Number per 10,000 of the population 
, - 1 

City Hindus Muslims 



1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

0. and M. Station, Bangalore 

5,511 

5,618 

5,554 

5,608 

5,662 

2.176 

2,134 

2,108 

2,260 

2,407 

Bangalore 

8,336 

8,385 

8,367 

8,193 

8,204 

1,211 

1,151 

1,106 

1,194 

1,235 

Kolar Gold Fields 

7,281 

7,322 

7,623 

7,278 

7,596 

778 

796 

822 

638 

561 

Mysore 

7.859 

7,914 

7,940 

7,843 

7,707 

1,720 

1,659 

1,638 

1,799 

1,928 


Number per 10,000 of the population 


City 


Christians 

) 




Jains 




Others 



1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 1941 1931 

1921 

1911 1901 


12 

23 

U 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21: 

25 

26 

0, and M, Station, Bangalore 

2,204 

2,239 

2,244 

2,026 

1,911 

52 

61 

54 

32 

12 

57 

48 

40 

74 

8 

Bangalore 

381 

392 

417 

478 

463 

66 

67 

79 

50 

16 

6 

5 

31 

85 

82 

Kolar Gold Fields 

1,831 

1,722 

1,378 

1,986 

1,839 

47 

53 

50 

• •• 

• » • 

63 

108 

127 

98 

4 

Mysore 

367 

368 

333 

302 

333 

50 

51 

83 

45 

20 

4 

8 

6 

11 

12 


111 — Growth in area^ population and density 

(Paea 6) 

BANGALORE CITY 



Census year 

Area in sq, miles Population 

Density 



1901 

976 

69,447 

7,116 



1911 

9 75 

88,651 

9,083 



1921 

976 

118,566 

12,147 



1931 

11*82 

172,357 

14,582 



1941 

13*20 

248,334 

18,813 



Increase per cent 1901 

-1941 35’25 

257*69 

164*48 




IV — Formation of extensions 





(Para 7) 






BANGALOBB 

CITY 




Name 

Year Area in acres 

Sites Cost (in lakhs) 

1 

Ohamarajapet 

1 1892 

300 

1,600 

7 

2 

Seshadripuram 


3 

Basavanagudi 

1898 

703 

1,862 

4 

4 

Malleswaram 

1898 

304 

620 

4 

5 

Sbankarapuram 

1908 

154 

160 

2 


Total 

1891-1911 

1,461 

4,232 

17 

6 

Gavipuram 

1915 1 

100 

500 

1 

7 

Sri Eampuram 

1916 j 


8 

Visvesvarapuram 

1918 

93 

467 

6 


Total 

1911-1921 

193 

967 

7 


8 
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V — Populatioa and Literacy 

(Paeas 

BANGALOBE 


Hindus 


g 






r — 






— 

■ “ 1 

Sc 




All CommuDitiea 


Total 

Brahmins 

Depressed Classes 


Others 

s 

(Q 


^ ' Sex 


' 

r- 

(3 


d 




a 


*o 

g 

§ 

a 

-jj 

Locality 

o 

43 

s 

"3 

o 

"S 

■ O 

43 

«3 

§• 

ea 

0) 

iH 

0 

■«e 

1 

43 

0 
-S 

04 

1 

o 

•+» 

2 

<D 

0 
43 
es 

1 
o 

■§ 

§ 

■+» 


P 



Ph 

Hi 

P 

P 

pH 

P 

A* 

jjj 


P 

1 

2 

$ 

4 


6 

7 

s 

9 

70 

11 

2:3 

73 

14 


I 1 

High ground 

. Males 

596 

388 

413 

272 

131 

118 

66 

31 

215 

128 

From Ananda Bao Circle to Seshadri- 
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param 

Kailwa; 

Railway level crossing along 

7 line to Palace Railway lev^ 

Females 

451 

202 

299 

126 

76 

62 

48 

176 

53 

41 

crossing, Palace Road, Cunningham 
Road, Palace Eoad, Kantaraja Urs Giicle 
and bach to Ananda Bao Circle along 
Sheshadn Boad 

Total 

1,047 

690 

712 

397 

208 

180 

114 

390 

176 



2 

U pparahalli and Dobspet 

r Males 

1,206 

457 

840 

298 

7 

4 

446 

191 

385 

103 


K— Palace Cross Road 

E— Miller Road 

Females 

1,178 

169 

822 

93 

6 

3 

419 

62 

397 

28 


S -Cunningham Road 

W— Palace Road 

Total 

2,3S3 

626 

1,662 

391 

13 

7 

867 

253 

782 

131 

B 

Munireddipalya . . . . 

. Males 

1,894 

656 

1,068 

298 

30 

23 

834 

26 

704 

249 



Females 

1,891 

306 

1,036 

73 

26 

10 

321 

2 

689 

61 



Total 

3,785 

962 

2,104 

371 

56 

33 

655 

28 

1,393 

810 

i. 

Seshadripuram . , 

. Males 

3,765 

1,900 

3,173 

1,627 

1,065 

^6 

486 

66 

1,632 

695 

Area between Broad Gnage Railway hne 







Bellary Road, New Gutthalh Road, con- 
tinuation ofV Cross Eoad Malleswaram 

Females 

3,425 

925 

2,898 

824 

922 

596 

487 

13 

1,489 

216 

to ]om New Guttahalli Road and Light 

Total 

7,180 

2,825 

6,071 

2,451 

1,977 

1,461 

973 

79 

3,121 

911 

Railway line until it ]oma Broad Guage 
Railway line 












5 

Palace Guttahalli •• 

. Males 

8,564 

1,688 

3,119 

1,508 

775 

699 

863 

63 

1,976 

846 



Females 

3,247 

810 

2,820 

709 

699 

413 

354 

6 

1,767 

290 



Total 

6,811 

2,498 

5,939 

2,217 

1,474 

1,012 

722 

69 

3,743 

1,136 


Total Division I ... 

Males 

11,014 

5,089 

8,613 

4,003 

1,999 

1,610 

1,702 

377 

4,912 

2,016 



Females 

10,192 

2,412 

7,875 

1,824 

1,729 

1,083 

1,629 

93 

4,517 

648 



Total 

21,206 

7,501 

16,488 

5,827 

3,728 

2,693 

3,831 

470 

9,429 

2.664 

H 6 

Gandhinagar .. ... 

N-Shesliadri Road 

' Males 

2,494 

1,444 

2,113 

1,292 

634 

664 

231 

46 

1,198 

682 


E— Central Jail and Cricket 
ground 

S— Kemps Gowda Road 

W— Suhedar Ohatram Road 

Females 

1,318 

468 

1433 

433 

473 

267 

43 

.. 

612 

181 


Total 

3,812 

1,912 

3,246 

1,730 

1,167 

821 

279 

46 

1,810 

863 

7 

Subedar Ghatram Road and 

Annamma Temple Extension 

Males 

1,616 

670 

1,263 

625 

236 

189 

168 

25 

859 

311 


N— Sheshadn Road 

E— Subedar Ohatram Eoad 

Females 

1,427 

208 

1,121 

147 

193 

91 

157 

5 

771 

61 


S— Tank bund Road (South) 

W— Tank bund Road (East) 

Total 

3,042 

878 

2,384 

672 

429 

280 

325 

30 

1,630 

362 

S 

Magadi Road and Gopalapura ... 

. Males 

1,149 

203 

934 

180 

31 

1 

651 

64 

262 

65 



Females 

3,080 

62 

870 

24 

18 

... 

637 

11 

215 

13 



Total 

2,229 

265 

1,804 

154 

49 

1 

1,288 

76 

467 

78 

9 

Old City 

N— Tank bund Road, Kempe- 

1 Males 

12,368 

6,879 

11,673 

6,607 

1,612 

1,298 

34 

6 

10,127 

5,203 


Gowda Eoad 

E—Avenue Road 

Females 

10,848 

2,814 

10,279 

2,125 

1,074 

656 

23 

... 

9,182 

1,470 


S— Ohickpet 

W—Gootts shed Road 

Total 

23,216 

9,193 

21,952 

8,632 

2,686 

1,953 

67 

6 

19,309 

6,673 


Total Divisioii II ... 

, Males 

17,626 

9,196 

15,983 

8,464 

2,463 

2,052 

1,084 

141 

12,436 

6,261 



Females 

14,673 

3,052 

13,403 

2,734 

1,768 

1,003 

865 

16 

10,780 

1,716 



Total 

32,299 

12,248 

29.386 

11,188 

4,221 

3,055 

1,949 

157 

23,216 

7,976 



by Commnnity and Sex 

.7 AND 9 ) 

CITY 
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Chnstiaus 

Mnslima Total Indian Christians Anglo-Indians Others Sikhs Jams Parsees Buddhists Jews Others 


g 




g 


g ' 


1 




a 


£5 


a 


g 


1 


3 

.3 

Literate 

1 

£8 


o 

g 

1 

■§ 


1 

o 

.2 

1 


0 

1 

o 

0 

S 


1 

eS 

0 

*0 


0 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i3 

1 

o 

•*a 

>3 

1 

1 

P 

1 

P4 

0 

3 

1 


a. 

o 

0 

& 


a 

0 

1 

0 

u 

o 

Pk 

O 

>3 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

20 

31 

32 

33 

34 

33 

36 

56 

26 

116 

81 

81 

48 

1 

1 

34 

32 

2 

2 

.. 

. 

1 

1 

, , 

. 

3 

3 

6 

3 

36 

14 

111 

68 

78 

26 

2 

1 

81 

81 



. 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

5 

0 

. 

... 

92 

40 

227 

139 

159 

74 

3 

2 

65 

63 

2 

2 

... 

... 

1 

1 


♦ 

S 

8 

5 

3 

143 

26 

215 

129 

215 

129 



,, 


... 


... 




7 

4 

„ 

••• 

. , 

, . 

143 

10 

200 

63 

200 

63 

... 


.. 

. 

4 

. . 

... 

. 


. 

9 

3 

.. 

. 

... 

... 

266 

86 

415 

192 

415 

192 

... 


*• 


4 


... 

... 



16 

7 




... 

791 

334 

35 

24 

35 

24 

... 

, 


. 

... 

. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

. . 


. . 


... 

826 

221 

29 

12 

29 

12 


.. 




. . 


. 



. 


. 



... 

1,617 

555 

64 

86 

64 

36 



•• 

■ 

•• 

... 


• 

• 

... 




• 

... 

... 

439 

240 

66 

27 

85 

26 

1 

1 


.. 

. . 

.. 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

. 

. 

.. 

. 

436 

80 

86 

13 

86 

17 

1 

1 


.. 

... 

. . 

5 

3 


... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

925 

320 

172 

45 

170 

43 

2 

2 

•• 

• 


•• 

9 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

*• 

• 

... 

412 

168 

33 

22 

33 

22 


. 


. 


... 

, 





.. 


... 

. . 

. . 

393 

79 

34 

22 

34 

22 

* 



• 

... 

... 

. 

... 

.. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

•• 

805 

287 

67 

44 

67 

44 

... 


• 

... 

• 

• 

... 







... 

... 

... 

1,891 

784 

485 

283 

449 

249 

2 

2 

34 

32 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

9 

5 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1,834 

404 

460 

173 

426 

140 

3 

2 

31 

31 

4 

. . 

5 

3 

.. 

... 

9 

3 

5 

5 

... 

« 

3,725 

1,188 

945 

466 

875 

389 

5 

4 

€5 

63 

6 

2 

9 

7 

2 

2 

18 

8 

8 

8 

5 

3 

i237 

63 

87 

54 

82 

54 

5 

. 

... 

«« a 

... 


54 

42 

8 

3 

... 

. 

. . 

... 



[*122 

8 

28 

8 

28 

6 

... 



... 



35 

14 

... 

... 

... 

. . 

.. 

.. 

... 


369 

61 

116 

62 

110 

62 

5 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

• 

89 

66 

3 

a 





... 


218 

75 

121 

65 

86 

46 

30 

16 

6 

5 


. 

13 

5 


... 


. . 


... 

... 

... 

196 

25 

93 

33 

76 

21 

20 

10 

2 

2 



12 

3 

... 

. 


... 


... 

... 


414 

103 

219 

98 

162 

66 

50 

25 

7 

7 


• 

25 

8 

... 

•• 

•• 

• 



... 


167 

42 

62 

28 

52 

28 


... 

.. 

... 

... 


. 

... 

3 

2 

3 

1 


. . 

... 


141 

16 

68 

20 

63 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 


. 

.. 

... 

2 

2 

4 

1 


... 

... 

J'* 

298 

57 

116 

48 

115 

48 



... 

... 


... 


... 

5 

4 

7 

2 


... 

... 


458 

188 

51 

28 

48 

36 

2 

2 

1 


. . 

. 

186 

156 

.. 


... 

■ • 1 


... 

. . 


406 

102 

36 

28 

34 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 


.. 

127 

64 

... 




... 


... 


864 

290 

87 

61 

82 

47 

3 

3 

2 

1 


... 

313 

220 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

1,070 

358 

311 

175 

268 

153 

37 

17 

6 

5 


... 

253 

203 

6 

5 

3 

1 

... 


... 


865 

150 

225 

84 

201 

70 

21 

11 

3 

3 


... 

174 

81 

2 

2 

4 

1 



.. 

.. 

1,935 

508 

536 

259 

469 

223 

68 

28 

9 

8 

... 

... 

427 

284 

8 

7 

7 

2 

... 


... 



3 * 



Municipal Division 


20 


Hindus 


Population and Literacy 

(Paras 

BANGALOEE 


All Communities 


Total 


Brahmins Depressed Classes 


Others 


A 

S 

P 

A 

<p 

s 


1 

III 


Locality 


3 


Sex 


4 


10 Old and New Beserve Police Males 
Lines, Goripalya, etc 
N— Magadi Road and Bmny Mill Road Females 

E— Kemmangundi Road 

S— Mysore Road up to Municipal boundary Total 


Municipal boundary (vmageof Kem- 
papur Agrahar) ' 

11 Kempapur Agrahai 


IV 


12 Old City 

N— Cbickpet Road 
E— Dodpet 
S— l^sore Road 
W— Eemmangundi Road 


Total Division IH 


... Males 
Females 
Total 

... Males 
. Females 
!! Total 

... Males 
Females 
Total 


13 North of District OMce Hoad Males 
and Mission Road 

N— Municipal boundary . . Females 

E— Municipal boundary 
S— District Office Road , Mission Total 
Roadi Lai Bagh Road 
W— Palace Road 

11 Old City M. . Males 

N— District Office Road 
E~Municipal Office Square .. Females 

S— Nagaithpet Road 
W— Avenue Road .. Total 


Total Division IV 


. Males 


Total 


15 Area south of Narasimharaia Males 

Hoad and Mission Road upto 
Mam dram Females 

Tnangle between Narsimharaja 
Hoad, Mission Road, Lai Bagh Total 
Hoad, Municipal boundary 
and Main dram 

16 Old City . . ... Males 

Tnangle between Nagrathpet 


Dodpet 

Total Division V 


Total 

... Males 
Females 
Total 


Population 

Oi 

•ta 

g 

0) 

lA 

Population 

0) 

"gS 

A 

Population 

i 

A 

g 

& 

Ph 

1 

o 

A 

Population 

s 

tl 

& 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IB 

14 

4,260 

1,292 

2,498 

592 

15 

11 

1,619 

284 

864 

347 

4,057 

372 

2,422 

102 

13 

8 

1,602 

87 

807 

57 

8,317 

1,664 

4,920 

694 

28 

19 

3,221 

271 

1,671 

404 

1,539 

653 

1,891 

^86 

59 

45 

98 

26 

1,239 

615 

1,356 

160 

1,224 

120 

33 

18 

87 

2 

1,099. 

100 

2,895 

813 

2,615 

706 

97 

68 

180 

28 

2,838 

615 

20,316 

9,683 

16,621 

7,7S6 

1,888 

1,489 

1,168 

245 

13,480 

6,052 

17,789 

3,197 

14,967 

2,620 

1,416 

732 

1,104 

67 

12,447 

1,721 

38,105 

12,820 

31,468 

10,306 

3,299 

2,221 

2,262 

312 

25,927 

7,778 

26,115 

11,628 

20,410 

8,964 

1,957 

1,545 

2,870 

505 

15,583 

6,914 

28,202 

3,669 

18,613 

2,742 

1,467 

758 

2,793 

106 

14,853 

1,878 

49,317 

16,297 

39,023 

11,708 

3,424 

2,303 

5,683 

611 

29,936 

8,792 

1,104 

399 

804 

204 

30 

25 

277 

28 

497 

166 

1,110 

266 

705 

44 

11 

9 

260 

4 

434 

31 

2,QU 

655 

1,609 

248 

41 

34 

687 

27 

931 

187 

12,180 

6,374 

10,904 

6,706 

1,204 

967 

67 

30 

9,633 

4,708 

11,146 

2,804 

9,967 

1,865 

1,022 

618 

67 

5 

8,888 

1,342 

23,325 

8,678 

20,871 

7,670 

2,226 

1,485 

124 

35 

18,621 

6,050 

13,284 

6,773 

11,708 

5,909 

1,234 

992 

344 

53 

10,130 

4,864 

12,255 

2,560 

10,672^ 

1,909 

1,033 

627 

817 

9 

9,322 

1,373 

25,539 

9,333 

22,380 

7,818 

2,267 

1,619 

661 

62 

19,452 

6,237 

965 

210 

646 

67 

10 

6 

549 

46 

87 

16 

1,033 

173 

651 

27 

2 

2 

560 

21 

99 

4 

1,998 

383 

1,297 

94 

12 

8 

1,099 

66 

186 

20 

6,373 

2,754 

3,862 

1,743 

188 

161 

65 

63 

3,119 

1,519 

4,307 

990 

3,149 

466 

109 

42 

56 

8 

2,984 

416 

10,180 

3,744 

6,611 

2,209 

297 

203 

111 

71 

6,103 

1,936 

6,833 

2,964 

4,008 

im 

198 

167 

604 

108 

3,206 

1,585 

5,840 

1,163 

3,800 

493 

111 

44 

606 

29 

3,083 

420 

12,178 

4,127 

7,808 

2,303 

309 

211 

1,210 

137 

6,289 

1,965 
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by Community and Sex 

7 AND 9 ) 

CITY— con{(i. 

Christians 

Muslims Total Indian Christians Anglo-Indians Others Sikhs Jams Paraeea Buddhists Jews Others 

r-" ■_ ’ » I- * s f \ ’ f ' « A ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


p 


a 


a 


1 


g 


s 


g 


3 


g 


g 


s 


0 

A 

1 

a 

a 

e9 

1 

0 

1 

3 

at 

43 

eS 

j3 

a 

43 

a 

1 

43 

a 

Op 

g 

■§ 

.2 

g 

43 

as 

o 

•S 

A 

c 

1 

4a 

d 

CO 

d 

« 

s 

40 

o 

41 

•49 

S3 

§* 

a 

■** 

Pi 

O 

1 

1 

o 

P 

& 

o 

** 

1 


1 

1 

1 

<0 

1 

o 

■*9 

P 

S 

P4 

3 

Ph 

3 





(U 

A 

Ph 

A 

Ph 




Pi 

Si 

Pi 

s 

Pi 

S 

15 

id 

17 

18 

19 

so 

SI 

ss 

S3 

Si 

S5 

S6 

S7 

SS 

S9 

30 

31 

3S 

33 

3i 

35 

3S 

1,057 

410 

701 

287 

656 

260 

23 

11 

22 

16 

. . 

... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

4 

3 

... 


• . 

•• 

954 

147 

676 

122 

651 

100 

10 

7 

15 

16 



M 

. 

ft* 

.. 

5 

1 

... 

•• 

«ti 

•t» 

2,011 

657 

1,377 

409 

1,307 

360 

33 

18 

37 

31 

• 

... 

- 

... 

• t« 

... 

9 

4 

• 

... 

• 

• ft 

94 

36 

49 

26 

46 

23 

8 

8 

, 


... 

... 

5 

5 


... 

... 

„ 

. . 

. 


. » 

90 

19 

39 

19 

31 

19 

8 



... 

.. 

... 

3 

2 

... 


♦ 

* 

... 

• 

•• 

* 

184 

65 

88 

45 

77 

42 

11 

3 

• 

... 


... 

8 

7 


... 

•* 

•• 

... 

•• 


• 

8,042 

1,338 

312 

183 

311 

183 

1 

... 

... 

... 

. . 

... 

428 

374 

... 

*. 

18 

2 

. 


... 

... 

2,844 

45S 

306 

96 

805 

95 

1 

1 

. 


... 

•• 

168 

63 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

• 

««« 


5,386 

1,796 

618 

279 

616 

278 

2 

1 

- 

... 


•• 

596 

437 

... 


17 

2 

... 

•• 

• 

tfti 

4,193 

1,784 

1,062 

496 

1,013 

466 

27 

14 

22 

16 

... 

. . 

433 

379 

... 

... 

17 

5 

. 


... 

... 

3,388 

624 

1,021 

237 

987 

214 

19 

8 

15 

15 

... 

* 

171 

65 


• 

9 

1 


... 


... 

7,581 

2,408 

2,083 

738 

2,000 

680 

46 

22 

37 

81 

•• 

... 

604 

444 

♦ 

... 

26 

6 

... 

... 


• 

75 

20 

216 

167 

159 

122 

12 

4 

45 

41 

... 


3 

3 

5 

4 

. 

.. 

1 

1 

. . 

•t* 

80 

g 

314 

193 

242 

139 

22 

5 

60 

49 

... 

... 

3 

8 

6 

5 

... 

... 

2 

2 


ttt 

156 

29 

530 

360 

401 

261 

34 

9 

95 

90 

... 

... 

6 

6 

11 

9 


... 

8 

3 


• tt 

687 

300 

546 

334 

545 

334 

. 

... 

.. 

... 


... 

44 

85 


... 

•• 


... 

... 

» 

... 

638 

123 

617 

305 

516 

305 

. 

... 

2 

- 

... 

... 

28 

11 

... 

•• 




•• 

... 

... 

1,320 

423 

1,062 

639 

1,060 

689 

- 


2 


... 


72 

46 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

• 

• 


- 

762 

320 

761 

501 

704 

456 

12 

4 

45 

41 

... 

... 

47 

38 

5 

4 

• • 


1 

1 


... 

713 

132 

831 

498 

757 

444 

22 

5 

52 

49 

... 

• •a 

31 

14 

6 

5 

• Ik 


2 

2 



1,476 

452 

1,692 

999 

1,461 

900 

34 

9 

97 

90 

... 

... 

78 

52 

U 

9 

ftf 

... 

3 

8 


... 

170 

60 

149 

83 

137 

71 

6 

6 

7 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . 

... 

1 


•• 

... 

• 41 

• 

177 

41 

205 

105 

190 

90 

8 

8 

7 

7 

... 



... 

•• 



... 

... 

... 



347 

101 

854 

188 

327 

161 

13 

13 

14 

14 

... 


... 

•• 

•• 

ft* 







1,893 

932 

103 

79 

100 

79 

3 

... 

. 

* 

... 

... 

15 

... 

... 

»•« 


... 

... 




1,644 

422 

108 

100 

106 

100 

2 

... 

* 

... 

... 


6 

2 

... 

... 


... 



$99 

• 1 

3,487 

1,364 

211 

179 

206 

179 

5 


... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

2 

... 

■ t 


... 

• ft 


999 

•• 

2,063 

992 

252 

162 

237 

150 

8 

5 

7 

7 

... 

... 

15 

•ft 

• 



... 

... 

... 


- 

1,721 

463 

313 

205 

296 

190 

10 

8 

7 

7 

... 

... 

6 

2 

•• 


... 

•• 



... 


3,784 

1,455 

565 

367 

533 

340 

18 

13 

14 

14 

... 

... 

21 

2 

... 

•* 

■ 

... 

... 

•• 

•• 

- 



Humcipal Division 
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V — Population and Literacy 

(Paras 

BANGALORE 


Hindus 





All Communities 

Total 

Brahmins 

Depressed Classes 

Others 

a 

B 

§ 

<49 

liocahty 

Sex 

/ ^ 

d 

1 

I 

1 

t 

B 

e-"- 

d 

0 

3 

1 

— —4 r~ 

B 

(8 

B 

d 

2 

■Is 

S 

E 

<D 

"S 

O 

d 

0 

43 

fB 

1 

ft 

■IS 

1 

1 

o 

0 

1 
-IS 

*3 

P 



o 

Ph 

P 

o 

P 

tS 

3 

(S 

p 


P 


3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

10 

n 


13 

U 

17 

Port, Kalasipalya, New Gang- 

Males 

4,259 

1,941 

2,381 

1,051 

257 

204 

453 

106 

1,621 

742 

amchery and Potters’ Colony 
N—lfam Ibrain 

Females 

3,794 

863 

2,040 

873 

190 

97 

407 

15 

1,443 

261 


E— Jayachamarajendra Road 

S — ^lial Ragh Port Road 

Total 

8,053 

2,809 

4,871 

1,424 

447 

301 

860 

120 

3,064 

1,003 


'Vy— Sn Krishnarsjendra Road 












18 

Ghikmavalh, Dodmavalh and 

Males 

5,467 

2,693 

4,266 

2,136 

987 

799 

630 

102 

2,751 

1,236 


UpparahaUi « . „ 

Triangle between Lai RaghPort Females 

4,904 

1,186 

3,772 

851 

807 

484 

482 

2 

2,533 

415 


Road, Krumbiegel Road 
and East Road 

Total 

10,861 

8,879 

8,040 

2,987 

1,794 

1,283 

962 

104 

6,284 

1,650 

19 

Visveavarapuram 

Males 

2,795 

1,969 

2,680 

1,865 

1,266 

988 

5 

• 

1,419 

882 


N — Subramanya Temple Road 
and Lai Bagbi Port Road 

Females 

2,627 

1,302 

2,428 

1,248 

1,112 

688 

3 


1,313 

660 


E — East Road 

S — Vam Vilas Road 

W — Sn Kiiahnarajendra Road 

Total 

5,322 

8,261 

6,108 

3,108 

2,368 

1,666 

8 

... 

2,732 

1,442 

20 

Koraoharapslya or Parvatbi- 

Males 

1,331 

583 

946 

330 

22 

17 

423 

93 

493 

215 


puram 

N— Lai Bagb. Fort Road 

Females 

1,289 

240 

924 

83 

20 

13 

446 

12 

468 

68 


E— Market Road 

8— Sabramanya Temple Hoad 
W— Vakkahgara Sangham 

Total 

2,620 

773 

1,869 

413 

42 

30 

871 

110 

956 

273 


Total Division VI 

Males 

13,842 

7,126 

10,224 

5,382 

2,522 

2,003 

1,413 

305 

6,289 

3,074 



Females 

12,514 

3,596 

9,164 

2,550 

2,129 

1,227 

1,288 

29 

5,747 

1,294 



Total 

26,356 

10,722 

19,388 

7,932 

4,651 

3,230 

2,701 

334 

12,036 

4,368 

21 

Hospital area, New Thaxagupet Hales 

11,261 

6,693 

9,616 

6,741 

3,502 

2,867 

761 

95 

5,352 

2,779 


and Chamaiajapet 

N — Mysore Road 

Females 

10,734 

3,861 

8,923 

3,046 

2,968 

3,942 

742 

19 

6,218 

1,086 


E — Krishuarajendra Road 

S— VI RoadiChamaraiapet 

Total 

21,995 

10,564 

18,638 

8,787 

6,470 

4,309 

1,603 

114 

10,665 

8,864 


W— IE Cross Road Chamarajapet 








. 



22 

Gavipur Guttaballi 

Males 

2,054 

830 

1,978 

808 

384 

816 

154 

11 

1,440 

481 



Females 

1,898 

384 

1,824 

372 

387 

248 

138 

2 

1,299 

122 



Total 

8,952 

1,214 

3,802 

1,180 

771 

564 

292 

18 

2,739 

603 

23 

Raxnaobandra Agrahar, Old 

. Males 

1,094 

491 

823 

348 

79 

73 

394 

111 

850 

164 


Butt'dre Maidan and Madi 

• 








11 

244 

21 


garapalya 

Females 

892 

97 

670 

51 

31 

19 

395 


N— -Mysore Road 

E— IE Cross Road 

S — Gavipur 

W— Munioipal Boundary 
, Gavjpxir Extension .A 

Total 

1,986 

588 

1,493 

899 

110 

463 

92 

789 

122 

694 

50 

186 

14 


24 

Males 

627 

881 

523 

378 

862 

6 

2 



Females 

456 

291 

463 

289 

400 

286 

6 

... 

47 

4 



Total 

983 

672 

976 

667 

868 

647 

11 

2 

97 

38 

25 Sunkenalialii Village 

Males 

493 

146 

470 

131 

19 

15 

60 

4 

391 ‘ 

112 



Femmes 

490 

29 

471 

24 

10 

3 

69 

1 

392 

20 



Total 

' 983 

176 

941 

156 

29 

18 

129 

5 

783 

132 

26 Gavipur Village 

, Males 

420 

173 

406 

168 

19 

16 

43 

19 

844 ^ 

134 



Females 

378 

26 

869 

25 

20 

9 

47 

... 

292 

16 



Total 

798 

199 

766 

193 

39 

24 

90 

19 

636 

160 


Total Division VIII ... 

Males 

16,849 

8,714 

18,815 

7,574 

4,471 

3,648 

1,417 

242 

7,927 

8,684 



Females 

14,843 

4,688 

12,700 

3,807 

3,816 

2,506 

1,397 

33 

7,487 

1,268 



Total 

30,692 

13,402 

26,516 

11,381 

8,287 

6,154 

2,814 

275 

15,414 

4,952 
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by Commanity and Sex 

7 AND 9 ) 

CITY — eontd. 


Christians 

Muslims — — - — ’ . Sikhs Jams Parsees Buddhists Jews Others 

Total Indian Christians Anglo-Indians Others 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 26 

27 

28 

29 30 

31 

32 

33 

S 4 

35 

36 

1,786 

810 

97 

61 

97 

61 


... 

,, 


, , 

45 

29 

. . ... 

... 

... 

, , 

. * 

... 

, ^ 

1,637 

458 

94 

32 

94 

32 

. . 

... 

... 

... 



23 

5 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

. . 

3,423 

1,268 

191 

83 

191 

83 

... 

... 

... 

... 



68 

84 



... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

1,021 

448 

168 

107 

137 

89 

19 

16 

2 

2 

... . . 

9 

6 

• ... 

1 

1 

, 



, , 

935 

243 

182 

87 

141 

61 

41 

26 


.. 

. . 

13 

4 

... 

2 

1 

.. 

.. 

. . 


1,956 

686 

340 

194 

278 

150 

60 

42 

2 

2 



22 

10 



3 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

33 

29 

28 

26 

24 

21 

4 

3 

... 

.. 

. 

53 

40 

... 

... 

... 

. 

... 

1 

... 

32 

19 

33 

24 

28 

21 

5 

3 

... 


. 

32 

15 



. 

... 

. 

... 

2 

1 

66 

48 

61 

49 

62 

43 

9 

6 





86 

66 



•• 



... 

a 

1 

374 

202 

11 

... 

11 

. 

. 

.. 

... 

.. 


1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«*■ 

... 

351 

166 

11 

... 

11 

... 

.. 

... 

... 


. 

a 

1 



• 

• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

725 

858 

22 

•• 

22 

... 

•• 

• 

... 

... 

. ... 

4 

2 




- 

- 

... 

... 

... 

3,2 U 

1,484 

294 

183 

269 

162 

23 

19 

2 

2 

. 

lOS 

76 



1 

1 

.. 

... 

1 

... 

2,955 

876 

320 

143 

274 

114 

46 

29 

. . 

... 


71 

25 

. 

2 

1 


... 

2 

1 

6,169 

2,860 

614 

326 

543 

276 

69 

48 

2 

2 



179 

101 


3 

2 

... 


3 

1 

965 

472 

620 

431 

599 

410 

20 

20 

1 

1 

. 

63 

43 



3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

863 

260 

896 

540 

884 

485 

47 

40 

16 

15 



49 

26 

2 

1 

. 

•• 

- 

... 


1,828 

722 

1,616 

971 

1,433 

895 

67 

60 

16 

16 

. 

102 

68 

2 ... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

67 

17 

1 

1 


... 

1 

1 

. 

... 

... 

8 

4 

. 


... 


... 

... 

... 

65 

6 

2 

2 


... 

2 

2 


... 



7 

4 



• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

182 

23 

3 

8 

... 

... 

8 

3 

- 




15 

8 



... 


... 

... 

... 

► 

208 

93 

27 

16 

27 

16 

. . 

... 

... 

. . 

. * ... 

36 

34 




... 





184 

36 

14 

2 

14 

2 

. 

.. 

... 

... 



24 
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. ... 

... 


•• 

... 


... 

392 

129 

41 

18 

41 

18 

• 
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1 
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*• 
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1 
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2 
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•• 
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23 

16 
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.. 
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19 

6 
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. 
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•• 
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* 
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• 
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42 

20 

•• 
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- 
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... 

13 

4 



. . 


... 

.. 

.. 




1 

1 

. 

... 

... 


... 


... 

13 

1 


. 

... 




... 




1 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

26 

5 

• 

•• 






•• 



2 

*1 



•• 


* 

... 

... 

... 

1,276 

601 

650 

449 

628 

427 

21 

21 

1 

1 

... ..e 

100 

84 



3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

L 

1,144 

298 

915 

646 

850 

488 

49 

42 

16 

16 



81 

37 

2 ... 

1 

•• 


... 

... 

... 

2,420 

899 

1,565 

995 

1,478 

915 

70 

63 

17 

17 



181 

121 

2 ... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 


Population 
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V— Popnlation and Literacy 

(Paras 

BANGALORE 


Hindus 


I 

ca 



All communities 

Total 

Brahmins 

Depressed Glasses 


Others 
1 


u 


/— 


r 


t 


r 




Q 

"d 

P< 

*s 

fS 

g Locahty 

Sex 

d 

o 

o 

d 

d 

1 

o 

<4^ 

1 

S 

d 

§ 

1 

o 

•*» 

g 

§ 

•§ 

43 

-ta 

«8 

s 

>*a 

a 

P 


ft 

fS 

1 

P 

1 

P 

d 

ft 

s 

s 

'd 

ft 

(D 

•*» 

iH 

P 

1 

s 

p 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

ym 

27 Basavanagudi, Karasimharaja 

Males 

8,435 

4,911 

7,627 

4,388 

4,206 

3,396 

197 

21 

3,224 

922 


Colony and Poor-House 
Blocks 

Eemales 

3,628 

6,930 

3,193 

a, 844 

2,676 

200 

5 

2.886 

612 

7,670 

N — Vani Vilas Hoad E— East Bead 







S— South Eoad 

Total 

16,105 

6,639 

14,657 

7,531 

8,050 

6,971 

397 

26 

6,110 

1,634 

W—MuDiGipal boundary and Bull Temple 









28 Shankarapuram •. ... 

Males 

1,632 

1,394 

1,857 

1,372 

1,436 

1,126 

2 

2 

419 

244 


N-VI Eoad, Chamarajapet 









E— Knshnajfajendra Road 

S— Yarn Vilas Road 

Eemales 

1,630 

939 

1,608 

924 

1,238 

855 

•* 

... 

270 

69 


W— Bull Temple Road 

Total 

3,412 

2,333 

8,365 

2,296 

2,674 

1,931 

2 

2 

689 

313 


Total BaTlsion VUI 

Males 

10,317 

6,305 

9,484 

6,710 

5,642 

4,521 

199 

23 

3,643 

1,166 



Eemales 

9,200 

4,667 

8,438 

4,117 

5,082 

3,431 

200 

5 

3,156 

681 



Total 

19,517 

10,872 

17,922 

9,827 

10,724 

7,962 

399 

28 

6,799 

1,847 

IX 

29 MalleGwaram, west of Venkata- 

Males 

6,261 

2,893 

4,617 

2,557 

2,189 

1,714 

278 

130 

2,200 

713 


ranga Iyengar Hoad 
N—Municipal boundary 

Females 

4,669 

1,694 

4,148 

1,650 

1,979 

1,338 

288 

16 

1,881 

197 


B—Venkataranga Iyengar Road 




S— V Gross Eoad 

W— Railway Lines 

Total 

9,930 

4,687 

8,765 

4,107 

4,118 

3,062 

566 

146 

4,081 

910 


30 Sri Bampuram 

Males 

3,147 

1,646 

3,037 

1,694 

1,117 

822 

36 

11 

1,884 

761 


N~Municipal boundary 





E— Railway Lines 

S— Labour Colony 

W— Municipal boundary 

Females 

2,792 

711 

2,702 

702 

980 

611 

34 

1 

1,688 

190 


Total 

6,939 

2,357 

6,739 

2,296 

2,097 

1,333 

70 

12 

3,672 

961 


31 Labour Colony 

Males 

2,468 

899 

2,286 

839 

11 

10 

907 

446 

h-» 

ca 

00 

383 


Bampuram 

E— Railway Lmea 

Females 

2,204 

117 

2,035 

95 

8 

4 

792 

61 

1,236 

40 


S— Oakalaypuram 





W— Municipal boundary 

Total 

4,672 

1,016 

4,321 

934 

19 

14 

1,699 

497 

2,603 

423 


32 Malleswararu, east of Venkata- 
ranga Iyengar Road 

N— Mnmoipal boundary 

E— Bellary BoadI 

Males 

3,890 

2,401 

3,786 

2,333 

1,978 

1,638 

64 

5 

1,744 

795 


Females 

8,462 

1,226 

8,369 

1,204 

1,777 

1,019 

61 

1 

1,631 

184 


S-V Cross EoadJ Total 

W— Venkataranga Iyengar Eoad 

7,342 

3,627 

7,145 

3,642 

3,765 

2,667 

116 

6 

3,275 

979 


33 Railway Colony 

Males 

1,088 

669 

685 

835 

179 

136 

111 

83 

896 

166 



Females 

983 

276 

592 

138 

185 

83 

97 

7 

360 

48 



Total 

2,071 

834 

1,277 

473 

814 

219 

208 

40 

766 

214 


Tot^ Division IX 

Males 

16,854 

8,898 

14.411 

7,668 

5,424 

4,220 

1,396 

CO 

7,591 

2,818 



Females 

14,100 

4,023 

12,836 

3,689 

4,879 

2,955 

1,262 

75 

6,695 

659 



Total 

29,954 

12,421 

27,247 

U,362 

10,303 

7,175 

2,658 

700 

14,286 

3,477 


Moaivig poj^iilalnon 

Males 

IM 

U5 

743 

97 

29 

18 

160 

6 

554 

73 



Femalei 

175 

2 

122 

2 

4 

2 

37 


81 




Total 

1,276 

U7 

866 

99 

33 

20 

197 

6 

636 

73 



by Commiinity and Sex 

7 AND 9 ) 

CITY — conoid. 
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ChriBtiaiis 


Muslims 

Total 

Indian Christians Anglo-Indians 

Others 

Sikhs 

Jams 

Parsees 

Buddhists 

tTe\V8 

Others 
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•• 


... 

... 

•• 

6 

2 

... 

-• 

... 

* 

116 

22 

225 

55 

218 

61 

•• 

... 

7 

4 

... 

... 



... 

• 

10 

5 


... 

... 

... 

48 

18 

24 

16 

21 

16 

3 

1 

.. 

. . 

.. 

.. 

32 

29 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

40 

8 

25 

12 

24 

11 

1 

1 


... 



!28 

7 

•• 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

88 

21 

49 

28 

45 

26 

4 

2 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

60 

36 

... 

• 

... 

- 


• 

•• 

... 

189 

94 

204 

125 

119 

67 

85 

68 

... 

... 

. . 

.. 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

10 

5 

... 

... 


... 

173 

68 

211 

78 

134 

23 

77 

55 


* 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 


7 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

362 

162 

415 

203 

253 

80 

162 

123 


... 

... 

•• 


•• 


... 

17 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

836 

367 

543 

322 

439 

239 

92 

73 

12 

10 

.. 

... 

44 

38 

... 

... 

20 

8 


... 

... 

... 

789 

170 

476 

149 

391 

88 

81 

58 

4 

3 


... 

34 

10 

... 

... 

16 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,576 

537 

1,019 

471 

830 

327 

173 

131 

16 

13 

• 

... 

78 

48 


• 

35 

13 

- 

... 

... 

... 

330 

i6 

27 

2 

26 

2 

... 

... 

... 

. 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

- 

50 


3 

. 

3 


... 

.. 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


*• 

... 

... 

... 

380 

46 

30 

2 

29 

2 

. . 

, 

.. 

. . 



1 

... 


.. 

. . 


... 

. 

... 

... 


4 
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V — Population and Literacy 

(Pabas 7, 

BANGALOEB 


Hindus 


Locality 


Sex 


Old City 

(Aiea enclosed by Karasimharaja Road, 
Mysore Road, Kemniannagundi Road, 
Tank Bund Road, Kempegowda Hoad, 
and District Office Road) 

f Northern Extension 

(North of Sesbadri 
Road and sonth of 
Narasimbaraja 1 
and Mysoi e Roads | 

\,Sonthern Extension 


Duregulated areas to the west of the City 
(West of Kemmanagundi and Railway 
Station Roads and Sn Rampoiam 
Laboiii Colony) 

Villages 

(Names —UppaiahalU and Dobspet, 
Mnmieddipalya, Rempapur Agrahar, 
Gayipur Guttahalh, Sunkenahalli 
Tillage and GaTipur village) 

Floating population 


Bangalore City 


All Communities 


Total 


Brahmins 


Depressed Classes 


Otheis 


d 

o 

-3 



1 

C-i 

oa 

1 

2 

(U 

1 

5 

1 

PM 

£ 

a 

£ 

■43 

\A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Males 

61,281 

30,867 

50,001 

25,258 

6,063 

1,936 

2,722 

649 

41,229 

19,674 

Females 

51,676 

11,089 

15,098 

8,283 

1,638 

2,491 

2,626 

109 

87,936 

5,683 

Total 

116,860 

41,896 

96,102 

33,641 

10,691 

7,426 

6,247 

768 

79,164 

26,367 

Males 

26,514 

13,988 

23,010 

12,262 

8,326 

6,671 

2,086 

183 

12,600 

6,218 

Females 

22,871 

6,775 

19,777 

5,881 

7,216 

4,378 

1,821 

62 

10,708 

1,111 

Total 

19,388 

20,763 

42,787 

18,133 

16,670 

10,949 

3,909 

495 

23,308 

6,689 

Males 

26,959 

16,039 

23,771 

11,109 

10,917 

8,812 

1,918 

276 

10,901 

5,021 

Females 

24,812 

10 291 

21,663 

8,773 

9,695 

6,362 

1,896 

66 

10,072 

2,355 

Total 

"61,801 

26,380 

15,331 

22,88^ 

20,512 

16,171 

8,809 ‘ 

332 

20,973 

7,376 

Males 

7,877 

2,391 

6,718 

X,66X 

67 

22 

3,177 

711 

2,484 

796 

Females 

7,811 

551 

5,827 

221 

39 

12 

8,031 

99 

2,267^ 

110 

Total 

16,218 

2,915 

11,015 

1,782 

106 

31 

6,208 

813 

4,711 

905 

Males 

7,605 

2,915 

6,158 

2,289 

• 618 

118 

1,132 

277 

4,503 

1,694 

Females 

7,386 

1,071 

6,736 

707 

187 

291 

1,081 

69 

4,168 

847 

Total 

14,791 

3,989 

11,889 

2,996 

1,006 

709 

2,213 

316 

8,671 

1,911 

Males 

1,101 

115 

743 

97 

29 

18 

160 

6 

654 

73 

Females 

170 

2 

122 

2 

4 

2 

37 


81 


Total 

1,276 

147 

865 

99 

33 

20 

197 

6 

635 

73 

Males 

131,310 

66,338 

109,399 

56,566 

25,939 

20,776 

11,189 

2,385 

72,271 

32,405 

Females 

116,994 

29,732 

97,623 

23,867 

22,008 

13,636 

10,394 

395 

65,221 

9,936 

Total 

218,834 

96,070 

207,022 

79,483 

47,917 

34,812 

21,583 

2,780 

137)492 

42,341 


VI — ^Area, population and density by Municipal Di?isions 

(Para 9) 

BANGALOEB CITY 



Division No 

Area in square 
miles 

Population 


Density pei squaie mile 


1931 

1941 

*1931 

1941 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

z 

3 27 

0 60 

110 

0 75 

0*09 

9,254 

27,687 

38,227 

19,866 

8,487 

21,206 
32,299 
49,317 . 
25,539 
12,178 

2,829 

46,146 

84,762 

26,471 

9i,300 

6,485 

53,882 

11,831 

31,052 

136,311 


Total 

6 81 

103,610 

119,333 

17,814 

21,568 

VI 

VII 

VITI 

IX 


1 18 

1-96 

109 

179 

16,819 

21,648 

12,191 

19,289 

26,356 

30,692 

19,517 

29,961 

10,689 

10,991 

11,184 

10,776 

17,808 

16,659 

17,906 

16,736 

Total 

Floating population 

6 32 

68,847 

106,619 

1,276 

10,891 

16,851 


Grand Total 

12 13 

172.357 

248,331 

11,209 

20,473 



by Commnmty and Sex 

9, 11 AND 12) 

CITY— Abstbact 


27 


Ohristians 


Maslims 

Total 

Indian Christiana 

Anglo-Indians 

Others 

Sikhs 

Jams 

Parsees 



Buddhists 

Jews 

Others 

f 

s 

■w 

t 

P4 

a 

g 1 

® ft 

0 

1 

a 

• J 

ce 

P 

04 

"S 

s 

S 

1 

a> 

r- 

s 

1 

1 

s 

o 

43 

t 

1 

.2 

p 

— » 

(D 

“S 

g 

1 

1 

X. 

(U 

43 

d 

1 

1 

i 

u 

-M 

1 

1 

0 

1 
(D 

43 

1 

1 

0 

49 

ed 

s 

p 

0 

43 

ee 

t 

0 

01 

■s 

§ 

01 

43 

o 

pH 


o 

Ph 

5 

o 

PM 

3 

o 

(M 

3 


3 

s 

3 

ft 

3 

(S 

3 

PM 

3 

ft 

3 

ft 

3 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

82 

33 

34 

9,261 

4,213 

1,277 

782 

1,249 

762 

25 

18 

3 

2 

. 

... 

728 

601 


, 

14 

3 

, . 

... 

.. 


7,850 

1,962 

1,264 

643 

1,206 

614 

46 

28 

3 

1 

• 

' 

368 

150 

... 


6 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

17,111 

6,176 

2,531 

1,426 

2,465 

1,376 

70 

46 

6 

3 

♦ . 

• 

1,096 

761 

•• 

... 

20 

4 

... 

•• 

•• 

• 

2,261 

923 

1,087 

697 

864 

517 

141 

94 

92 

86 

2 

2 

118 

92 

10 

9 

17 

6 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1,948 

379 

1,037 

467 

827 

309 

126 

76 

84 

83 

• • 

... 

89 

33 

6 

6 

10 

8 

7 

7 

... 

... 

4,209 

1,302 

2,124 

1,164 

1,681 

826 

267 

169 

176 

169 

2 

2 

207 

126 

16 

14 

27 

9 

11 

11 

6 

3 

1,919 

1,028 

1,086 

755 

1,043 

716 

84 

31 

9 

9 


... 

174 ' 

141 

. 


3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1,736 

615 

1,407 

843 

1,316 

762 

63 

54 

28 

27 

•• 

• 

131 

59 

2 

** 

1 


... 

... 

2 

1 

3,665 

1,643 

2,493 

1,693 

2,859 

1,477 

97 

86 

87 

36 


... 

305 

200 

2 


4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1,276 

468 

868 

366 

819 

327 

23 

11 

26 

18 

... 

... 

,, 

. , 

3 

2 

12 

7 

... 


... 

... 

1,149 

168 

849 

166 

821 

132 

10 

7 

18 

17 

' • 

•• 


... 

2 

2 

14 

4 

... 



*•» 

2,425 

636 

1,717 

512 

• 1,640 

459 

33 

18 

44 

35 

... 

• 



6 

4 

26 

11 


•• 

... 

• 

1,131 

432 

300 

180 

296 

176 

4 

4 


. 

"4 


14 

10 


.. 

7 

4 




• 

1,166 

262 

270 

96 

260 

94 

10 

2 


... 


11 

6 

... 


9 

3 

*• 

•* 

... 


2,287 

694 

570 

276 

556 

270 

14 

6 

.. 

... 

4 


25 

16 

... 

•* 

16 

7 




... 

330 

46 

27 

2 

26 

2 



1 

, , 

. . 

, 

1 


. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

• 

... 


60 

... 

3 


3 




• 

• 


•• 

... 

' * 


** 

... 

*• 

*• 


’ 


380 

46 

80 

2 

29 

2 



1 

• 



1 

• 






•• 


... 

16,178 

7,110 

4,645 

2,778 

4,287 

8,499 

227 

158 

131 

115 

2 

2 

1,035 

844 

13 

11 

63 

23 

6 

6 

9 

A 

4 

n 

13,889 

3,386 

4,820 

2,205 

4,433 

1,911 

254 

166 

183 

128 

4 

*• 

599 

248 

10 

7 

40 

11 

7 

7 


X 

30,067 

10,496 

9,465 

4,977 

8,780 

4,410 

481 

324 

264 

243 

6 

2 

1,634 

1,092 

23 

18 

93 

34 

13 

13 

11 

5 


Division 

VI (a)- 

Growth of population by Municipal Divisions 

(Paba 10) 

BANGALOEE OITY 

1901 1911 1921 

1931 

1941 

1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

I 


7,871 

6,066 

7,866 

9,264 

21,206 

II 


13,267 

18,020 

23,426 

27,687 

82,299 

III 


17,418 

23,677 

30,678 

38,227 

49,317 

IV 


10,867 

13,233 

17,344 

19,865 

26,639 

V 


4,802 

6,346 

7,016 

8,487 

12,178 

vr 


10,341 

7,723 

9,648 

16,819 

26,856 

vn 


6,080 

8,684 

11,621 

21,548 

30,692 

VIII 

... 

... 

2,669 

6,128 

12,191 

19,617 

IX ^ 


... 

3,448 

5,936 

19,289 

29,954 

Floating population 

.. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

1,276 

Total 


70,626 

88,661 

118,666 

172.367 

246,834 


4 * 



Municipal Division 
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VII — Populatiaa and 

(Paea 

CIVIL and'militaey 









Hindus 






All Communities 

Total 

. Brahmins 

Depressed Glasses 

Others 




— — — % 

f 








1 

Locality 

3 

a 

Sex 

1 

'p 

<D 

d 

2 

"S 

1 

tU 

g 

1 

-d 

& 

(0 

1 

a 

J 

1 

ca 

ci 

a 

3 

1 

-S 

3 


o 

a 

(2 


pH ' 

3 



Ph 


2 , 3 

4 

5 

s 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

1 Murphy Town. 

Males 

1,338 

417 

1,128 

328 



1,110 

323 

18 

6 


Females 

1,413 

121 

1,189 

78 



1,169 

77 

20 

1 


Total 

2,761 

636 

2,317 

406 

*• 


2,279 

400 

38 

6 

•2 Halsur and Jog Palya 

Males 

6,235 

3,022 

4,913 

2,394 

390 

296 

079 

273 

8,644 

1,625 


Females 

6,310 

1,623 

4,906 

1,140 

335 

189 

983 

114 

3,638 

837 


Total 

12,545 

4,646 

9,819 

3,634 

726 

485 

1,812 

387 

7,282 

2.662 

3 Kadarampalya etc. . 

Males 

'1,669 

203 

1,622 

193 

33 

25 

666 

8 

1,033 

160 


Females 

1,690 

46 

1,638 

35 

23 

10 

639 


1,076 

26 


Total 

3,369 

248 

3.260 

228 

66 

36 

1,095 

8 

2,109 

185 

4 Sweepers’ Lines 

. Males 

197 

4 

182 

1 

1 

3 

181 

... 


• 


Females 

189 

1 

162 

- 

. • 

... 

162 

•• 

• 

- 


Total 

386 

5 

344 

1 

1 

1 

343 

•• 

• 

- 

5 Bat lacks 

. Males 

698 

143 

868 

76 

4 

2 

350 

69 

9 

6 


Females 

693 

22 

888 

10 

5 

.. 

377 

10 

6 

... 


Total 

1,391 

165 

761 

86 

9 

2 

727 

79 

15 

6 

6 Pohce Lines 

. Males 

630 

261 

609 

235 

40 

18 

13 

1 

456 

916 


Females 

660 

111 

514 

96 

37 

2 

23 

. 

461 

94 


Total 

1,080 

862 

1,023 

831 

77 

20 

86 

1 

910 

810 

Charge I Total 

.. Males 

10,667 

4,040 

8,717 

3,227 

468 

342 

3,089 

674 

6,160 

2,S11 


Females 

10.846 

1,923 

8,797 

1,369 

400 

201 

3,203 

201 

6,194 

967 


Total 

21,512 

5,963 

17,514 

4,586 

868 

543 

6,292 

876 

10,864 

3,168 

7 Heelasandra and Sannenahalli, 

.. Males 

1,727 

670 

786 

206 

... 

,, 

639 

145 

247 

61 


Females 

1,742 

214 

834 

47 

. 


610 

37 

221 

10 


Total 

3,469 ^ 

784 

1,620 

263 

‘ 

... 

1,149 

132 

471 

71 

8 Vannarpet 

.. Males 

560 

164 

604 

188 


... 

161 

56 

343 

82 


Females 

616 

66 

634 

44 

... 


206 

26 

329 

18 


Total 

1,175 

210 

1,038 

162 

•• 


866 

82 

672 

100 

9 Ookadpalya 

Males 

1,662 

620 

1,486 

653 



1,464 

546 

32 

8 


Females 

1,761 

143 

1,699 

117 

7 ... 

.. 

1,662 

113 

87 

4 


Total 

3,428 

763 

3,085 

670 

... 

... 

3,016 

658 

69 

12 

10 Yalagondaupalya etc 

.. Males 

1,162 

706 

653 

346 

21 

16 

201 

103 

8S1 

227 


Females 

r,ii9 

483 

624 

147 

16 

12 

235 

59 ^ 

273 

76 


Total 

2,271 

1,189 

1,077 

493 

37 

28 

436 

162 

604 

303 

11 Austin Town 

>. Males 

1,864 

1,167 

966 

601 

17 

11 

.762 

834 

197 

166 


Females 

1,938 

623 

978 

201 

21 

7 

788 

117 

169 

77 


Total 

3,802 

1,780 

1,944 

702 

38 

18 

1,640 

461 

366 

288 

12 Richmond Town eto., i 

N— South Parade ... 1 

i Males 

3,214 

2,086 

830 

299 

79 

71 

292 

63 

459 

165 

E — ’Brigade Boad. .. ' 

S— Langford Road ... I 

\ Females 

3,922 

2,325 

718 

127 

56 

41 

J»27 

26 

335 

60 

W — Station Boundary J 

^ Total 

7,136 

4,410 

1,648 

426 

136 

112 

610 

09 

794 

225 
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Literacy by Community and Sex 

14 ) 

STATION, BANGAIiOEE 

V . , ‘ Christiana 

MusUms Total Indian Christians Anglo-Indians 


Jams Parsees Buddhists 


3 

■3 

CI> 

"S 

a 

0 

2 

0 

CU 

2 

1 

p 

(U 

1 

|-- 

■a 

(U 

i 

g 

J 

(0 

2 

- 1 
'S 

i 

s 

0 

3 

0 

ta 

a 

g 

S 

1 

1 

pH 


P 

Ph 

4 

p 

(X4 


S’ 

Ph 

Hi 

1 


A. 

& 

S 

pH 

u 

4» 

iq 

1 

pH 

-ja 


0; 

•4A 

.3 

25 

16 

17 

18 

19 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2? 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

46 

10 

16] 

77 

169 

76 

2 

2 


... 

... 

... 

- 


• 


4 

2 

55 

9 

164 

32 

167 

25 

7 

7 



... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

6 

2 

100 

19 

325 

109 

316 

100 

9 

9 

... 



•• 


... 

... 


9 

4 

665 

249 

673 

316 

639 

283 

10 

4 

24 

24 

16 

18. 

49 

36 

... 

•• 

19 

14 

683 

130 

743 

322 

617 

203 

99 

95 

27 

24 

16 

7 

40 

12 

... 

... 

23 

12 

1,248 

379 

1,316 

688 

1,166 

491 

109 

99 

61 

48 

31' 

20 

89 

48 

• 

*• 

42 

26 

33 

5 

14 

6 

12 

3 

2 

2 

. 

• 






- 


•• 

82 

2 

20 

8 

16 

' 4 

4 

4 

... 

- 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

65 

7 

34 

18 

28 

7 

6 

6 

... 

... 



... 


• • 


... 

• • 



16 

3 

M 

2 



1 




... 


•• 

• 

... 


... 


27 

1 

26 

1 

... 

. 

1 




•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 




42 

4 

40 

8 

... 

... 

2 




... 

... 



•• 

• • 

134 

34 

182 

26 

182 

26 



. . 




17 

6 

• 

•• 

2 

1 

104 

1 

168 

11 

138 

11 

.. 





... 

9 

•• 

... 

... 

4 


288 

35 

370 

37 

370 

37 

•• 

• 

... 




26 

6 

... 

... 

6 

1 

6 

6 

L5 

11 

16 

11 

... 

... 


... 


... 


•• 

*• 

... 



11 

2 

25 

13 

26 

13 

. . 

... 

• 


• • 

•• 

... 

... 


... 



17 

7 

40 

24 

40 

24 



"• 


• 



... 

•• 

•• 

... 


883 

303 

960 

438 

921 

405 

14 

8 

25 

25 

16 

13 

66 

42 

•• 

... 

25 

17 

785 

144 

1,167 

387 

1,029 

267 

110 

106 

28 

24 

15 

7 

49 

12 

• 

•• 

32 

14 

1,668 

447 

2,127 

826 

1,960 

662 

124 

114 

53 

49 

31 

20 

115 

54 

•• 

... 

67 

31 

912 

864 

29 

10 

29 

10 

».« 


. . 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

•• 

- 

•• 

... 

884 

166. 

24 

2 

24 

2 




... 


... 

... 

• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

1,796 

619 

63 

12 

53 

12 




• • 

... 

..I 

• 

... 


... 

’ • 

... 

32 

8 

24 

8 

24 

S 



... 


•* 

... 

- 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

49 

8 

82 

4 

32 

4 

. 

.• 

* 

... 


- 

... 

... 


... 

... 


81 

16 

66 

12 

66 

12 

... 



* 

• 

•• 

*• 

... 

* 

... 



85 

18 

186 

44 

186 

44 

... 

.. 



... 

... 

... 

6 

6 

•• 

•• 

... 

... 

21 

7 

136 

19 

136 

19 

. 

... 

... 

... 


• 

5 

*• 

... 

•• 

... 

*• 

56 

25 

271 

63 

271 

63 


... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

11 

6 


... 


• * 

184 

119 

406 

,284 

264 

92 

Ill 

Ill 

31 

31 


• 

6 

6 

•• 

... 

3 

1 

178 

86 

413 

249 

293 

147 

77 

67 

49 

86 


... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

362 

204 

319 

483 

657 

239 

188' 

178 

74 

66 

... 

... 

8 

6 

... 

*• 

6 

8 

184 

118 

714 

633 

653 

416 

144 

105 

17 

17 


** 

. ... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

189 

65 

771 

357 

693 

217 

170 

133 

8 

7 

... 

... 

•• 


... 

... 

- 

... 

878 

183 

1,486 

896 

1,146 

633 

314 

238 

25 

24 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

488 

263 

1,876 

1,472 

698 

363 

776 

630 

607 

479 

... 

... 

16 

10 

44 

41 

4 

4 

872 

142 

2,779 

2,017 

1,148 

645 

861 

719 

770 

763 

... 

... 

11 

1 

39 

36 

3 

2 

810 

896 

4,654 

8,469 

1,741 

906 

1,636 

1,849 

1,277 

1,232 

... 

... 

27 

• 11 

83 

77 

7 

6 
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30 


a 


B 


a 

D 


Locality 


12 3 

13 Akkithiznmauaballi etc., 


14 Shoolay 


Charge II Total ... 


Ill 15 General Bazaar ... 


Charge III Total 


IV 16 (a) General Bazaar ... 


16 (b) Infantry Hoad etc., 


Charge IV Total ... 


VI 17 (a) Infantry Hoad etc. 


17 (b) General Bazaar ... 


18 High Ground and Hesidency... 


Charge VI Total 


VII — Population and 

(Paha 

CIVIL AND MILITARY 


Hindus 



All Communities 


Total 

Biahmms 

Depiessed Classes 

Others 


r ~ ' 










Sex 

g 


g 


a 

p 


g 


p 




■§ 

"S 

rs 

o 

1 

0) 


1 


<0 

u 


p 

eu 


P 

1 


s 

1 


1 

a» 

■s 


Ph 

a 

dH 


CM 


CM 


CM 


4 

6 

6 

? 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

Males 

1,691 

628 

1,085 

317 

2 

2 

693 

202 

390 

113 

Females 

1,713 

241 

1,089 

98 

7 

7 

721 

74 

861 

17 

Total 

3,404 

869 , 

2,174 

415 

9 

9 

1,414 

276 

761 

130 

Males 

8,604 

1,971 

1,678 

784 

45 

34 

781 

317. 

852 

433 

Females 

8,636 

1,223 

^ 1,683 

367 

21 

16 

845 

142 

817 

210 

Total 

7,289 

3,199 

8,861 

1,161 

66 

49 

1,626 

459 

1,669 

648 

Males 

15,474 

7,891 

7,888 

3,144 

164 

184 

4,873 

1,766 

2,851 

1,245 

Females 

16,445 

6,313 

7,959 

1,148 

121 

82 

5,293 

694 

2,645 

472 

Total 

31,919 

13,204 

16,847 

4,292 

285 

216 

10,166 

2,859 

5,396 

1,717 

Males 

11,889 

6,266 

8,198 

4,406 

756 

688 

1,876 

440 

6,066 

3,378 

Females 

11,402 

3,278 

7,810 

2,047 

628 

370 

1,606 

130 

5,677 

1,647 

Total 

23,241 

9,584 

16,008 

6,463 

1,884 

958 

2,881 

670 

11,743 

4,925 

Males 

11,889 

6,256 

8,198 

4,406 

766 

588 

1,876 

440 

6,066 

3,378 

Females 

11,402 

3,278 

7,810 

2.047 

628 

370 

1,505 

ISO 

6,677 

1,547 

Total 

23,241 

9,534 

16,008 

6,4a3 

1,384 

968 

2,881 

570 

11,743 

4,926 

Males 

11,069 

4,622 

5,625 

2,354 

276 

223 

1,661 

260 

8,688 

1,871 

Females 

10,404 

1,907 

6,291 

803 

159 

89 

1,746 

77 

8,386 

687 

Total 

21,473 

6,529 

10,916 

3,167 

435 

312 

3,407 

887 

7,074 

2,608 

Males 

1,505 

849 

651 

306 

65 

57 

180 

26 

406 

223 

Females 

1,S66 

565 

520 

121 

29 

19 

141 

2 

350 

100 

Total 

2,871 

1.414 

1,171 

426 

94 

76 

321 

27 

766 

323 

Males 

12,674 

6,471 

6,276 

2,659 

341 

280 

1,841 

286 

4,094 

2,094 

Females 

11,770 

2,472 

5,811 

924 

188 

108 

1,887 

79 

3,736 

737 

Total 

24,344 

7,943 

12,087 

3,683 

629 

388 

3,728 

364 

7,830 

2,831 

Males 

786 

528 

337 

210 

90 

67 

43 

13 

204 

140 

Females 

719 

436 

270 

146 

77 

56 

81 

2 

162 

88 

Total 

1,506 

964 

607 

856 

167 

113 

74 

15 

866 

228 

Males 

10,992 

4,283 

8,197 

1,232 

136 

106 

1,450 

295 

1,612 

862 

Females 

10,897 

2,013 

3,111 

447 

112 

59 

.1,411 

62 

1,688 

826 

Total 

21,889 

6,246 

6,808 

1,679 

247 

164 

2,861 

857 

8,200 

1,168 

Males 

481 

286 

L88 

80 

37 

22 

61 

22 

90 

86 

Females 

847 

190 

128 

89 

24 

16 

49 

4 

55 

19 

Total 

778 

426 

316 

119 

61 

38 

110 

26 

146 

55 

Males 

12,209 

4,997 

3,722 

1,522 

262 

184 

1,564 

330 

1,906 

1,008 

Females 

11,463 

2,639 

3,509 

632 

213 

131 

1,491 

68 

1,805 

433 

Total 

23,672 

7,636 

7,231 

2,154 

476 

315 

3,045 

398 

3,711 

1,441 
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Literacy by Commanity and Sex 

14) 

STATION, BANGALORE— coMfd. 

Christians 


Muslima 

Total 

Indian Christians Anglo-Indians 

Others 

Sikhs 

Jams 


Parsees 

Buddhists 

Jews 

Others j 

a 


g 


1 


g 


g 


g 


r* " — 

g 


t 

a 


J 




0 


0 

1 

d) 





'3 

cQ 

"S 

1 

<13 

ea 

d; 

1 

i 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

■S 

dS 

U 

J 

e» 

o 

"3 

& 


1 

PM 

s 

1 

PM 


% 

o 

PM 


u 

o 

FM 


0 

& 

PM 

-ta 

5 

o 

PM 

1 

4 

Q* 

o 

<u 

-R 

1 

Pm 

10 

s. 

o 

PM 

-S 

PM 

<D 

15 

16- 

17 

18 

19 

20 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

SO 

31 

32 

33 

Si 

85 

86 

i86 

94 

420 

217 

420 

217 

, 

... 

. . 


.. 


... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

‘ 


... 

•• 

176 

28 

448 

116 

448 

116 

... 


... 

... 

... 


.. 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

• 

• 

... 

• 

- 

362 

122 

868 

332 

868 

332 

• 

• 


•• 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 



•• 

- 

377 

165 

1,466 

937 

1,146 

671 

193 

166 

128 

110 

... 


63 

61 

13 

12 

6 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

355 

120 

1,533 

723 

1,131 

371 

225 

215 

177 

137 

.. 

• 

47 

5 

12 

11 

4 

1 

1 

1 

... 

•• 

732 

305 

2,999 

1,660 

2,276 

1,042 

418 

871 

305 

247 

•• 


no 

66 

25 

23 

10 

2 

2 

2 

• 

... 

2,348 

1,149 

5,069 

3,460 

3,163 

1,821 

1,223 

1,002 

683 

637 

... 

... 

91 

72 

67 

53 

13 

6 

2 

2 

6 

6> 

2,224 

620 

6,186 

3,486 

3,805 

1,420 

1,333 

1,134 

998 

932 



65 

6 

51 

47 

9 

5 

1 

1 

■ 

•• 

4,572 

1,769 

11,205 

6,946 

6,968 

3,241 

2,566 

2,136 

1,681 1,569 

•• 


156 

78 

108 

100 

22 

11 

3 

3 

6 

5> 

2,383 

1,170 

1,192 

636 

986 

443 

111 

107 

96 

85 

... 

.. 

54 

39 

1 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

* 


2,161 

665 

1,361 

653 

1,046 

280 

189 

165 

126 

107 

3 

1 

61 

6 

•• 


9 

... 

7 

6 

... 

... 

4,514 

1,836 

2,663 

1,188 

2,032 

723 

800 

273 

221 

192 

3 

1 

106 

45 

1 

1 

16 

3 

11 

8 


• 

2,383 

1,170 

1,192 

635 

986 

443 

111 

107 

95 

85 

... 


54 

39 

1 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

•• 

... 

2,161 

665 

1,361 

553 

1,046 

280 

189 

166 

126 

107 

3 

1 

51 

6 

•• 

... 

9 

... 

7 

6 



4,544 

1.835 

2,553 

1,188 

2,032 

723 

300 

273 

221 

192 

3 

1 

105 

45 

1 

1 

16 

3 

11 

8 


• ' 

8,814 

1,640 

1,478 

640 

1,246 

471 

208 

145 

24 

24 

... 

... 

131 

76 

6 

6 

15 

7 

... 

... 


... 

8,885 

674 

•1,635 

623 

1,833 

295 

279 

210 

21 

18 

... 

... 

90 

3 

4 

4 

... 

• 

... 




7,199 

2,114 

3,113 

1,163 

2,679 

766 

487 

865 

45 

42 

... 

... 

221 

78 

10 

10 

15 

7 

... 

... 


•• 

666 

430 

174' 

106 

131 

63 

22 

22 

21 

21 

3 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

1 

1 

6 

3 



539 

224 

273 

204 

189 

88 

64 

52 

80 

69 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

17 

7 

11 

6 


... 

1,207 

664 

447 

310 

270 

146 

. 76 

74 

101 

90 

4 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

18 

8 

17 

9 


... 

4,482 

1,970 

1,662 

746 

1,377 

534 

230 

167 

45 

45 

3 

2 

133 

77 

6 

6 

16 

8 

6 

3 


•• 

3,924 

797 

1,908 

727 

1,472 

378 

333 

262 

101 

87 

1 

1 

94 

4 

5 

5 

17 

7 

11 

6 


... 

8,406 

2,767 

3,560 

1,473 

2,849 

912 

663 

429 

146 

132 

4 

3 

227 

81 

11 

11 

33 

16 

17 

9 


... 

206 

183 

168 

110 

115 

73 

26 

24 

17 

18 

... 

... 

48 

40 

36 

36 

• 

«*« 

... 


1 

... 

165 

76 

230 

166 

144 

86 

49 

46 

87 

83 

... 

. • 

3 

1 

68 

46 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•• 

... 

361 

209 

888 

275 

269 

169 

76 

70 

54 

46 


... 

61 

41 

94 

80 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

... 

6,642 

1,842 

2,137 

1.079 

2,046 

1,018 

79 

49 

12 

12 

16 

10 

71 

46 

1 

1 

29 

28 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5,054 

881 

2,154 

667 

2,C60 

601 

64 

48 

30 

18 

11 

1 

52 

12 

... 

... 

14 

6 

• 

... 

1 

... 

10,6t6 

2,723 

4,291 

1,746 

4,106 

1,619 

143 

97 

42 

30 

26 

11 

123 

68 

1 

1 

43 

28 


... 

1 

... 

60 

26 

163 

112 

95 

48 

14 

12 

64 

52 

.. 

... 

• 

•• 

16 

14 

... 

• 

4 

4 

... 

... 

30 

9 

176 

130 

71 

29 

22 

19 

83 

82 

... 

•• 

• 

• 

12 

11 

... 

•* 

1 

1 

... 

... 

'90 

36 

339 

242 

166 

77 

36 

81 

187 

134 

... 


• 

• 

28 

25 

... 

... 

6 

6 

- 

... 

5,808 

2,001 

2,468 

1,301 

2,266 

1,139 

119 

85 

83 

77 

15 

10 

119 

86 

53 

50 

29 

23 

4 

4 

1 

*.* 

5,239 

966 

2,560 

962 

2,276 

716 

135 

113 

150 

133 

11 

1 

55 

18 

70 

56 

16 

€ 

3 

3 

1 

... 

11,047 

2,967 

5,018 

2,263 

4,531 

1,855 

264 

198 

233 

210 

26 

11 

m 

99 

123 

106 

44 

29 

7 

7 

2 

... 
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Vll — Population and 

(Para 

CIVIL AND MILITARY 


Hindus 


% 


AH Communities 

Total 

Brahmins 

Depressed Claasses 

Others 













o 












3 Locality 

Sex 

% 


% 


g 


d 

o 


g 


§ 


is 

o 

g 

is 

S 

g 

is 

a> 

I 

ce 

a» 

g 

1 

03 

"S 

I 


1 

& 

3 

1 * 

PL| 


1 

PL4 

(U 

1 

n* 

(U 

i 

Ph 

0) 

3 

a 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

19 Cleveland Town, Fraser Town 

Males 

7,384 

3,461 

4,124 

1,626 

381 

276 

1,244 

263 

2,499 

1,087 

and Cox Town 













Females 

7,8i6 

2,664 

4,091 

782 

370 

217 

1,261 

82 

2,470 

483 


Total 

15,229 

6,026 

8,216 

2,407 

761 

492 

2,496 

, 845 

4,969 

1,670 

20 Hicbard Town, eto 

Males 

2,608 

1,024 

1,213 

257 

13 

10 

721 

85 

479 

162 


Females 

2,608 . 

798 

1,218 

77 

13 

7 

746 

21 

459 

49 


Total 

6,116 

1,822 

2,431 

334 

26 

17 

1,467 

106 

938 

211 

21 Tata Institute 

Males 

444 

263 

318 ' 

' 199 

129 

109 

8 


181 

90 


Females 

267 

77 

186 

66 

78 

40 

. 


107 

16 


Total 

711 

340 

603 

266 

207 

149 

3 


288 

106 

22 Railway Colony 

Males 

318 

162 

263 

114 

14 

12 

124 

40 

116 

62 


Females 

290 

61 

218 

44 

16 

10 

108 

7 

95 

27 


Total 

608 

213 

471 

168 

29 

22 

232 

47 

210 

89 

28 Tobacco Factory .. 

Males 

171 

17 

‘ 94 

4 



85 

3 

9 

1 


Females 

214 

6 

134 




129 

.. 

6 



Total 

385 

22 

228 

4 



214 

3 

14 

1 

Charge V Total ... 

Males 

10,822 

4,917 

6,002 

2,199 

537 

408 

2,182 

391 

3,283 

1,402 


Females 

11,224 

3,506 

5,846 

969 

476 

274 

2,234 

110 

3,136 

676 


Total 

22,046 

8,422 

11,848 

3,158 

1,013 

,680 

4,416 

501 

6,419 

1,977 

Military Population 

Males 

9,282 

6,798 

6,169 

3,478 

83 

63 

1,872 

836 

3,714 

2,679 


Females 

2,407 

642 

1,693 

323 

4 

3 

610 

121 

984 

204 


Total 

11,689 

7.440 

6,767 

3,806 

87 

66 

1,982 

967 

4,698 

2,788 












ABS 

1 Old City 

Males 

46,080 

21,481 

24,699 

11,686 

1,767 

1,360 

6,370 

1,628 

16,472 

8,702 


Females 

44,233 

11,060 

23,691 

6,071 

1,861 

797 

6,612 

629 

16,618 

3,746 


Total 

90,263 

32,581 

48,190 

16,756 

8.118 

2,167 

12,982 

2,162 

32,090 

12,447 

2 Villages 

Males 

3,920 

986 

3,211 

648 

36 

27 

1,410 

266 

1,766 

365 


Females 

4,018 

342 

8,261 

177 

30 

17 

1,466 

100 

1,766 

60 


Total 

7,938 

‘ 1,827 

6,472 

825 

66 

44 

2,876 

366 

3,632 

416 

3 Extensions 

Males 

18,016 

9,362 

9,048 

3,660 

731 

544 

^ 3,601 

914 

4,816 

2,202 


Females 

19,100 

7,287 

8,708 

1,669 

630 

362 

3,656 

316 

4,422 

901 


Total 

87,116 

16,589 

17,766 

5,229 

3,1361 

TOv 

' 7,167 

1,230* 

9,238 

3,108 

i. Depressed Class Areas 

Males 

6,622 

1,764 

3,945 

1,164 

. 5 

8 

3,684 

1,082 

306 

79 


Females 

6,798 

601 

4,172 

262 

6 

... 

3,860 

287 

2B7 

15 


Total 

11,420 

2,265 

8,117 

1,416 

10 

8 

7,614 

1,319 

698 

94 

5 Military Population 

Males 

9,282 

6,798 

6,169 

3.478 

83 

68 

1,372 

886 

3,714 

2,679 


Females 

2,407 

642 

1,598 

828 

4 

8 

610 

121 

984 

204 


Total 

11,689 

7,440 

6.767 

3,806 

87 

66 

1,982 

957 ' 

' 4,698 

2,788 

Civil and MiUtary Station, 
Bangalore 

Males 

82,870 

40.370 

45,972 

20,635 

2,611 

1,997 

16,287 

4,721 

27,074 

13,917 


Females 

76,556 

19,772 

41,330 ^ 

7,397 

2,030 

1,169 

16,223 

1,303 

23,077 

4,925 


Total 

168,428 

60,142 

87,302 

28,032 

4,641 

3,166 

32,510 

6,024 

50,151 

18,342 
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14 ) 

STATION, BANGALORE— cowoif?. 

Chiistiiins 

/ ^ 

T^tal IndianjChustians Angalo-Indi^HB Others Sikhs 


0 

"ea 

1 
pH 

15 
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1 

16 

404 

o 

'p 

17 

2,373 

S 

oS 

h 

0) 

a 

18 

1,364 

0 

1 
f§ 
2.9 

1,804 

1 

20 

907 

1 

1 

21 

423 

<u 

2 

-S 

P 

22 

362 

Q 

'B 

i 

Ph 

23 

141 

0) 

2 

24 

105 

0 

1 
25 

(U 

g 

Ca 

26 

708 

190 

2,969 

1,660 

2,128 

764 

613 

681 

228 

216 

... 

... 

1,610 

694 

6,342 

2,914 

3,932 

1,661 

1,041 

933 

369 

320 

- 

• 

366 

121 

912 

630 

667 

311 

139 

131 

206 

188 



289 

63 

1,082 

661 

585 

273 

211 

119 

286 

269 

*.* 

... 

664 

174 

1,994 

1,291 

1,162 

684 

360 

250 

492 

467 

• 


87 

17 

81 

40 

76 

37 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2 

18 

2 

61 

19 

65 

17 

5 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

66 

19 

142 

59 

131 

54 

7 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

85 

20 

80 

18 

23 

U 

7 

4 



... 

. 

86 

6 

36 

11 

81 

8 

5 

3 

... 



... 

71 

26 

66 

29 

64 

22 

12 

7 

... 

... 


... 

42 

8 

35 

6 

33 

6 

2 






35 

2 

45 

3 

43 

3 

2 




... 

... 

77 

10 

80 

8 

76 

6 

4 

... 


• 

... 

... 

1,878 

670 

3,431 

2,067 

2,503 

1,274 

578 

488 

350 

296 

2 

2 

1,086 

263 

4,193 

2,244 

2,842 

1,055 

836 

704 

515 

485 

... 

. 

2,364 

823 

7,624 

4,301 

6,345 

2,329 

1,414 

1,192 

865 

780 

2 

2 

1,717 

1,316 

2,231 

1,866 

1,296 

976 

260 

240 

676 

650 

86 

Bl 

169 

67 

694 

238 

439 

129 

30 

21 

126 

88 

10 

5 

1,876 

1,372 

2,825 

2,104 

1,734 

1,105 

290 

261 

801 

738 

96 

66 

TRACT 












13,666 

5,649 

7,178 

3,823 

6,208 

3,027 

649 

607 

321 

289 

34 

26 

12,232 

2,670 

7,928 

3,167 

6,471 

1,919 

969 

832 

498 

406 

30 

10 

25,887 

8,219 

16,106 

6,980 

12,679 

4,946 

1,608 

1,339 

819 

696 

64 

35 

261 

107 

458 

230 

466 

228 

2 

2 


... 

... 

.. 

257 

38 

600 

127 

496 

123 

4 

4 



... 


603 

143 

958 

867 

962 

351 

6 

6 

... 

- 

... 

... 

2,153 

1,091 

6,604 

4,424 

4,023 

2,204 

1,622 

1,346 

959 

874 

2 

2 

1,866 

666 

8,367 

6,010" 

4,972 

2,006 

1,966 

1,642 1,419 1,362 

... 

... 

4,019 

1,647 

14,961 

9,434 

8,996 

4,210 

3,588 

2,933 2,378 2,236 

2 

2 

1,L26 

416 

622 

160 

619 

167 

2 

2 

1 

1 

»«» 


1,064 

182 

639 

65 

631 

68 

7 

7 

1 

,, 



2,190 

698 

1,061 

226 

1,060 

215 

9 

9 

2 

1 

... 

... 

1,717 

1,816 

2.231 

1,866 

1,296 

976 

•260" 

240 

676 

660 

86 

81 

159 

67 

694 

238 

430 

129 

30 

21 

126 

88 

10 

5 

1,876 

1,372 

2,626 

2,104 

1,784 

1,106 

290 

261 

801 

738 

96 

86 

18,902 

8,478 

16,993 10,503 : 

12,501 

6,592 

2,535 

2,097 1,957 1,814 

122 

108 

15,578 

3,503 

17,918 

8,697 ; 

12,909 

4,235 

2,966 

2,606 2,043 1,856 

40 

15 

34,480 

11,981 

*4,911 19,100 ] 

35,410 10,827 

5,501 

4,608 4,000 3,670 

162 

123 


Parsees Buddhists Jews Others 
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27 
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28 

23 
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g 

1 

I 
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a 
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12 

§ 

1. 

£ 
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s 
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/■ — 

c 

0 

ea 

“p 

S' 

pH 

33 

2 

— * 

01 

"S 

34 

2 

■> f—— 

1 

1* 

pH 

35 

S 

s & 

10 

... 

30 

27 

36 

14 

1 

1 


... 

37 

23 

44 

39 

78 

46 

3 

3 


... 

6 

6 

11 

9 

1 

1 

, . 

... 


.. 

3 

... 

11 

7 

«. 

.. 

... 



... 

14 

6 

22 

16 

1 

1 



•• 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 


... 






• 

3 

... 




... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

S 


•• 

... 

... 

... 

• • 

... 


... 

•• 


... 

. . 

... 


•• 

•• 

•• 

... 

- 

... 



.. 

34 

30 

26 

22 

47 

35 

2 

2 



18 


41 

34 

39 

14 

1 

1 

. . 

... 

52 

30 

67 

56 

86 

49 

3 

3 


... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

78 

67 

. . 

. 


... 

... 


... 

... 

46 

14 


... 


... 


... 

1 

1 

134 

71 

•• 

•* 

... 

- 

418 

289 

67 

65 

77 

49 

11 

a 

1 

.... 

287 

40 

76 

61 

68 

26 

21 

16 

1 


706 

829 

132 

116 

146 

76 

32 

21 

2 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

' • 

... 

** 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

66 

46 

86 

77 

64 

40 

7 

7 

6 

& 

31 

1 

92 

81 

44 

18 

2 

2 

... 

... 

87 

47 

178 

168 

90 

68 

9 

9 

6 

r> 

23 

11 

. 

... 

6 

3 

.. 

,, 

... 


14 

... 

... 

. . 

9 

2 


. 

... 


37 

11 


... 

16 

6 



... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

78 

67 

... 

,, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

46 

14 


. . 

... 

... 


... 

1 

1 

124 

71 

... 

... 

... 

... 

497 

346 

144 

183 

215 

149 

18 

13 

7 

& 

832 

41 

167 

142 

167 

60 

23 

17 

1 

... 

829 

887 

311 

275 

382 

209 

41 

30 

8 



5 


Population 



Uunit 


34 


VIII — Popnlktion and 

(Paras 16 

KOLAE GOLD 


All Communities 


Total 


Hindus 


Brahmins 


Depressed Classes 


Others 


Locality 

2 2 - ^ 

1 Mysore Mines .« ' 

2 Nandydroog Mines 

8 Champion Heef Mines 

4 Oorgaum Mines ... 

■5 Hospital Area ... 

6 Electric Colony ... 

Total Mining Area ... 

7 Hohertsonpet ... 

8 Andersonpet 

Sanitary Board Hrhan Area . 

9 Sanitary Boai^ Bural Area 

*Total Sanitary Board Area . 


■ Sex 


§■ 


Females 

Total 

li^ales 

Female 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 


12,409 

11,066 


23,476 6,768 


10,592 

8,810 


8,401 

7,711 


8,961 

7,486 


244 

221 

465 


300 

596 

40,902 

35,694 


S 


4,470 • 
1,283 


3,820 

1,056 


19.402 4,876 


2,718 

673 


16,112 3,391 


3,419 

827 


16,447 4,246 


167 

181 

126 

307 

14,703 

4,027 


76,486 18,730 


10,631 

9,491 


4,703 

1,637 


6,006 

6,663 

11,669 

16,637 

15,164 


1 

9 

o 

"S 

d 

o 

"S 

d 

g 

§ 

■S 

.3 

o 

n 

o 

1 

S' 

Qa 

a 

i 

1 

Ph 

iit 

•*» 

& 

Ph 

o 

6 

7 

8 

‘ 9 

JO 

11 

12 

13 

8,851 

2,506 

106 

^ 86 

7,226 

1,904 

1,019 

517 

7,657 

492 

84 

56 

6,800 

807 

773 

129 

16,008 

2,998 

190 

141 

14,026 

2,211 

1,792 

646 

7,473 

2,317 

91 

65 

6,471 

' 1,428 

1,911 

824 

6,262 

424 

68 

37 

4,006 

220 

1,188 

167 

13.735 

2,741 

159 

102 

10,477 

1.648 

3,099 

991 

6,163 

1,433 

33 

21 

4,323 

1.073 

807 

389 

4,626 

191 

80 

13 

3,954 

94 

642 

64 

9,789 

1,624 

68 

34 

8,277 

1,167 

1,449 

423 

6,345 

2,163 

92 

76 

4,744 

1,404 

1,609 

704 

5,519 

362 

92 

49 

4,428 

213 

999 

120 

11,864 

2,565 

184 

124 

9,172 

1,617 

2,608 

824 

91 

29 

7 

6 

78 

19 

6 

4 

80 

13 

10 

7 

70 

6 



171 

42 

17 

-13 

148 

25 

6 

4 

83 

39 

9 

7 

46 

16 

28 

16 

78 

18 

8 

6 

60 

6 

20 

7 

161 

67 

17 

12 

96 

22 

48 

23 

27,606 

8,507 

338 

259 

21,888 

5,844 

5,280 

2,404 

24,222 

1,520 

292 

167 

20,308 

846 

3,622 

507 

51,728 

10,027 

630 

426 

42,196 

6,690 

8,902 

2,911 


7,663 3,228 

7,020 986 


20,122 6,340 14,688 


2,260 

660 


3,712 

8,662 


2,910 7,274 


6,963 

2,287 


11,376 

i;0,682 


12,889 

12,683 


1,821- 

191 


26,572 2,012 

29,526 8,784 

27,837 2,478 


4,214 

1,228 

246 

1,476 

4,456 

1,234 


31,791 9,260 21,967 6,( 


11,926 

11,847 

23,772 

23,300 


1,696 

134 

1,729 

6,061 

1,368 


57,363 U,262 45,729 7.419 


600 

6X3 

1,118 

71 

61 

122 

671 

564 


211 

236 

446 

882 

799 

1,681 


274 

743 

56 

24 

80 


139 

64 

193 

664 

352 

1,016 


1,969 

1,961 

8,920 

1,616 

1,641 

8,067 

3,476 

3,502 

6,977 

4,343 

4,447 

8,790 

7,818 

7,949 

16,767 


381 

64 

446 

266 


646 

133 


283 

12 


145 

1,074 


6, lot 

4,646 


2,126 

1,970 


7,229 

6,616 


7,371 

7,166 


14,600 

13,681 


2,878 

648 


9,660 3,C26 


907 

165 


4,096 1,062 


3,285 

803 


779 18,746 4,0 


1,173 

68 


296 14,536 1,241 


4,458 

871 


28,281 5,3 


Sanitary Board Urban Area ... 

Males 

Females 

16,637 

15,154 

6,963 

2.287 


Total 

31,791 

9,250 

Mining Area 

Males 

Females 

40,902 

85,594 

14,703 

4,027 


Total 

76,496 

18,730 

Sanitary Board Rural Area ... 

Males 

Females 

12,839 

12,683 

1.821 

191 


Total 

25,672 

2,012 

B^olar Crold Fields City 

Males 

Females 

70,428 

63,431 

[23,487 

6,505 


Total 

133,859 

29,992 


ABS 


u,3rs 

4,456. 

671 

525 

8,475 

646 

7.229 

3,286 

.10,683 

1,234 

664 

298 

3,502 

133 

6,616 

803 

31,967 

5,690 ^ 

1,235 

823 

6,977 

779 

18,746 

4,088 

37,606 

8,507 

388 

259 

21,888 

5,844 

6,280 

2,404 

38,333 

1,620 

292 

167 

20,308 

846 

3,622 

507 

$1,738 

10,027 

630 

426 

42,196 

6,690 

8,902 

2,911 

U,92$ 

1,595 

211 

139 

4,343 

283 

7,371 

1,173 

11,847 

134 

235 

54 

4,447 

12 

7,166 

68 

38,773 

1,729 

446 

193 

8,790 

295 

14,536 

1,241 

$0,806 

14,668 

1,220 

923 

[29,706 

6,773 

19,880 

6,862 

46,661 

2,888 

1,091 

619 

28,267 

991 

17,308 

1,378 

97,467 

17,446 

•2,311 

1,442 

57,963 

7,764 

37,183 

8,240 


* Consists of units 7, 8 and 9 
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FIELDS CITY 
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Muslims 




Christians 





Jains 

Parses a 

Buddhists 

Total 

Indian Ghiistiaus 

Anglo-Indians 
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3 
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P4 

a 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

81 

88 

88 

84 

25 

86 

87 

88 

89' 

691 

292 

3,417 

1,641 

3,083 

1,390 

221 

161 

118 

90 

8 

7 



42 

U 

177 

35 

3,181 

738 

2,877 

628 

236 

160 

68 

50 

4 

1 

... 

... 

47 

17 

768 

327 

6,698 

2,379 

6,960 

1,918 

457 

321 

181 

140 

12 

8 

... 


89 

41 

684 

272 

2,386 

1,201 

2,042 

942 

247 

180 

96 

79 



... 

... 

50 

80 

844 

61 

2,159 

560 

1,873 

362 

216 

139 

70 

69 

... 

... 

... 

... 

45 

11 

1,028 

333 

4,544 

1,761 

3,915 

1,804 

463 

319 

166 

338 


... 

... 

... 

96 

41 

418 

184 

2,613 

993 

2,870 

801 

172 

126 

71 

67 

1 

1 

... 


211 

107 

317 

44 

2,678 

398 

2,881 

241 

153 

121 

44 

36 

... 

• 

... 

... 

190 

40 

730 

228 

5,191 

1,891 

4,751 

1,042 

325 

246 

115 

103 

1 

1 
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401 

147 

921 

439 

1,698 

737 

1,374 

666 

124 

86 
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97 

60 

309 

34 

1,666 

395 

1,380 

264 

110 

79 

76 

62 

... 
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• 

92 

16 

1,230 

473 

3,164 

1,132 

2,754 

819 

234 
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148 

.. 
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8 

1 
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65 
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• 
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49 
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6 

• 
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10 

1 
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2 

12 

10 
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61 
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68 
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13 
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31 

95 

66 

16 

11 
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218 

92 
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33 

24 
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2,617 

1,188 

10,370 

4,779 

9,116 

3,820 

852 

620 

402 

339 
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8 
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1,149 
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9,845 
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1,457 

812 

567 

281 

224 
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84 
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7,027 

17,868 
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9 
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6 
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6 
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14 

1,415 
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4 

4 
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31 
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•• 

24 

7 
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1,100 

1,661 
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1,417 
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10 

10 
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43 

21 
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12 
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19 
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44 
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11 
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23 
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19 

19 
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7 
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26 
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98 
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33 

11 
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1,825 

932 

1,668 
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19 

19 
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26 
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11 
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37 
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9,116 

8,820 

852 

620 
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8 
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1,149 
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9,845 
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1,457 

812 

567 

281 

224 

4 

1 

■* 

* 

374 

84 

3,766 

1,362 

£0,215 

7,027 

17,868 

6,277 

1,664 

1,187 

683 

663 

13 

9 

... 

... 

774 

305 

649 

142 

315 

84 

315 

84 



... 

♦ »* 

*•* 

... 

... 


... 

... 

539 

36 

297 

21 

297 

21 


• 

•• 


'• 


... 

... 

... 


1,188 

178 

612 

105 

612 

105 

... 

. 

... 


■ . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6,807 

2,632 

12,510 

5,796 

11,099 

4,740 

990 

697 

421 

358 

360 

249 

7 

6 

438 

247 

4,103 

699 

12,002 

2,778 

10,772 

1,885 

945 

665 

285 

228 

268 

45 

... 

... 

407 

95 

10,410 

3,331 

24,512 

8,673 

21,871 

6,625 

1,935 

1,362 

706 

586 

628 

294 

7 

6 

845 

342. 


5 * 
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IX— ( 

Growth in 

area, 

population and density 











(Paha 18) 












KOLAR GOLD TIELDS CITY 


- 






Locality 






Area 

Population 

Density 





Nandydroog 

Oorgaum 

ChampiOB Beef ... 

.. 

... 

• 

• 


6 92 

145 

1*71 

19,402 

16,447 

16,112 

2,804 

11,343 

9,422 





The ifysore Gold Mining Co 






9‘44 

2d, 476 

2,487 





Sanitary Board Urban 


, , 




8’16 

31,791 

26,632 

10,060 





Sanitary Board Bnral 




• 


7 82 

3,638 






\ 







X- 

‘Population and Literacy 














(Paras 














MYSORE 










Hindus 






















AH Communities 

Total 


Brahmins 

Depressed Classes 

Others 



Locality 

Sex 

d 

o 


§ 


a 

o 


d 

o 


d 

o 



CJ 



43 

o 


Q> 

Ji 






75 

1 

a 

•49 



s 

1 

CM 

"S 

S 

1 

■§ 

Popula 

cB 

1 

P 

CB 

1 

(M 

g 

0) 

■s 

cS 

•3 

i 

Ph 

g 

o 

P 

I 

2 

3 

d 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IB 

u 


1 

Old City 

Males 

6,716 

3,98J 

5,994 

3,609 

2,183 

1,677 

20 

4 

3,791 

1,928 




Females 

5,650 

1,576 

5,179 

1,471 

1,726 

879 

17 


3,436 

592 

cB 



Total 

12,366 

5,565 

11,173 

5,080 

3,909 

2,566 

87 

4 

7,227 

2,520 


2 

Padnvarahalli, Vonti Koppal 
Village 

Males 

Females 

1,680 

276 

1,663 

271 

51 

39 

232 

16 

1,380 

216 

a 


1,605 

76 

1,696 

74 

51 

23 

232 

1 

1,313 

50 

► 

o 



Total 

8,285 

351 

3,259 

345 

102 

62 

464 

17 

2,693 

206 

Q 

s 

Vanivilasapuram, Yelwal Hoad, 

Males 

2,971 

1,922 

2,532 

1,621 

1,269 

986 

117 

24 

1,146 

612 



Sanatonnm, llailway Quarters 




and Hospital Block 

Females 

2,503 

1,152 

2,114 

961 

1,136 

701 

114 

10 

865 

250 


L 


Total 

5,474 

3,074 

4,646 

2,662 

2,404 

1,686 

231 

34 

2,011 

862 



Total Devaraja Mohalla 

Males 

11,367 

6,186 

10,189 

6,601 

3,503 

2,701 

369 

44 

6,317 

2,756 




Females 

9,758 

2,804 

8,889 

2,506 

2,912 

1,603 

363 

11 

5,614 

892 



a 

Total 

21,125 

8,990 

19,078 

8,007 

6,415 

4,304 

732 

55 

11,931 

3,648 


4 

Old City 

Males 

8,650 

2,085 

3,000 

1,815 

1,478 

1,181 

24 

1 

1,498 

683 




Females 

S,309 

1,108 

2,761 

987 

1,311 

792 

18 

, , 

1,422 

195 




Total 

6,959 

8,193 

5,751 

2,802 

2,789 

1,973 

42 

1 

2,920 

828 


5 

Adikamatakapuram ... 

Males 

3,014 

661 

2,903 

507 

32 

18 

2,806 

471 

66 

18 

43 



Females 

2,976 

104 

2,879 

86 

31 

19 

2,771 

62 

77 

5 

d ** 



Total 

5,990 

666 

6,782 

593 

63 

37 

6,576 

633 

143 

23 

I 

6 

Hannegowdana Koppal 

Males 

1,647 

259 

1,582 

256 

13 

9 

74 

9 

1,446 

238 

i 

43 


• 

Females 

1,464 

41 

1,448 

37 

8 

4 

73 

1 

1,367 

32 

O 



Total 

8,011 

300 

2,980 

298 

21 

13 

147 

10 

2,812 

270 


7 

Erishnamur thipuram 

Chamara] apuram 

Males 

3,^97 

2,859 

8,880 

2,737 

2,686 

2,064 

105 

80 

1,039 

593 



SarasvatipTiram and 
Laksbmipuram 

Females 

3,196 

1,811 

3,087 

1,748 

2,395 

1,616 

11 

12 

691 

221 




Total 

7,192 

4,670 

6,917 

4,485 

5,071 

3,679 

116 

92 

1,780 

814 



Total Cbamaraja Mohalla . . 

Males 

12,208 

5,764 

11,265 

5,316 

4,209 

3,272 

3,008 

561 

4,048 

1,482 




Females 

10,944 

3,064 

10,165 

2,868 

3,785 

2,330 

2,873 

75 

3,557 

453 




Total 

23.162 

8,828 

21,430 

8,173 

7,944 

5,602 

5,881 

636 

7,605 

1,985 

Fort 8 

Mohalla 

Old City 

Males 

4,140 

2,769 

8,982 

2,728 

2,863 

1,842 

1 


1,628 

886 




Females 

3,695 

1,560 

3,569 

1,545 

2,023 

1,135 

tSf 

... 

1,646 

410 




Total 

7,836 

4,329 

7,561 

4,273 

4,876 

2,977 

1 


CO 

1,296 



Total Port Mohalla 

Males 

4,140 

2,769 

3,982 

2,728 

2,363 

1,842 

1 


1,628 

886 




Females 

3,695 

1,560 

3,569 

1,546 

2,023 

1,135 

... 

... 

1,546 

410 




Total 

7,835 

4,329 

7,651 

4,273 

4,876 

2,977 

1 

... 

3,174 

1,296 
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by Community and Sex 

23 AND 24 ) 


Chribtiaiie 


MuslimB 

Total 

Indian Christians 

— 

Anglo-Indians 

K. 

Others 



Sikhs 

Tams 


Far sees 

Buddhists 

Jews 

Others 

g 


r- 

0 


a 


g 

T r 

a 


§ 


g 


g 


g 


r 

g 


t 

s 


J3 

e3 

'p 

P4 

o 

$ 

1 

S 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

t 

o 

o 

•*s 

eO 

•§ 

1 

& 

a> 

1 

s 

ta 

(U 

H 

S 

'3 

g* 

03 

la 

u 

i 

1 

■s 

t 

o 

i 

03 

"§ 

1 

S 

ce 

S 

1 

a> 

.♦a 

1 

0 

1 

"{3 

P4 

i3 


3 

Ph 


Ph 

3 

Ph 

i3 

Oh 


Ph 


Ph 

& 

P4 


Ph 

3 

Ph 


15 

16 

17 

18 

2.9 

no 

‘U 


23 

21^ 

25 

26 

27 

23 

20 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

643 

324 

23 

16 

23 

16 

... 

... 

... 

• 

1 

... 

54 

39 


... 


. 

.. 

... 

1 

1 

422 

98 

20 

5 

20 

5 

• 



•• 



29 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 

... 


... 

1,066 

417 

43 

21 

43 

21 


• 

•• 


1 

... 

8.3 

46 

•• 

... 

... 


... 


1 

1 

14 

1 

3 

3 

3 

8 


•• 

... 

• 




... 

... 


•• 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

7 

. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

- 


•• 

•• 

• 



•• 




... 

. 

... 


21 

1 

6 

6 

5 

5 



• 


•• 

... 


• 

• 

... 


... 

. . 

... 

... 

.. 

266 

174 

161 

102 

117 

76 

6 

6 

28 

21 

•• 


30 

23 

2 

2 

* 

... 


.. 

... 


166 

39 

199 

133 

146 

90 

25 

25 

26 

18 

... 

- 

19 

14 

5 

6 

... 



... 

. 

... 

422 

213 

350 

235 

263 

166 

31 

31 

56 

39 

... 

... 

49 

37 

7 

7 

... 

.. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

913 

499 

177 

121 

143 

94 

6 

6 

28 

21 

1 

... 

84 

62 

2 

2 

•• 

... 


... 

1 

1 

695 

132 

221 

140 

168 

97 

25 

25 

28 

18 

• 


48 

21 

5 

5 

• • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,508 

631 

398 

261 

311 

191 

31 

31 

56 

39 

1 

• 

132 

83 

7 

7 

• 

• 

... 

... 

1 

1 

491 

151 

154 

114 

152 

112 

.. 

... 

2 

2 

.. 

- 

5 

5 

• 

... 

... 


* 

... 

... 


444 

56 

109 

62 

107 

60 

1 

1 

1 

J 

* 

• 

5 

4 

... 

■* 

... 

. 

... 

... 

... 


935 

206 

263 

176 

259 

172 

1 

1 

3 

3 

... 

■ 

10 

9 


•• 

... 

- 

... 

... 

*• 


2 


109 

64 

109 

64 


... 

•• 


... 

... 

» 

... 

... 



• 

... 

... 

• 


1 


96 

18 

96 

18 

• 



... 

... 

■■ 


•• 

• 

•* 

• 

• 

•• 


•• 


3 

.. 

205 

72 

205 

72 

... 

• 

... 

... 

•• 


• 

... 

• 


• 

• 

•• 

• 

... 


13 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 



... 


... 

... 


• 


... 

... 


• 


... 


11 

1 

5 

3 

5 

3 

PI » 

•• 

... 




• 

... 

•• 


... 

... 

... 

♦ 

•• 


24 

3 

7 

4 

7 

4 

«4» 

... 

... 


... 

• 

... 

• 

... 

... 

*• 


»• 

... 

... 


98 

63 

48 

89 

44 

35 



4 

4 


... 

19 

16 



... 

... 

... 


2 


42 

18 

43 

33 

47 

87 



1 

1 

... 


18 

12 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


140 

81 

98 

77 

91 

72 

... 

• 

5 

5 

•• 


37 

27 


- 


... 

... 

... 

2 


604 

221 

313 

208 

307 

202 


... 

6 

6 

* 


24 

20 

... 


• 


... 


2 


488 

69 

258 

121 

255 

118 

1 

I 

2 

2 

... 

... 

23 

16 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1,102 

290 

571 

329 

562 

320 

1 

1 

8 

8 

... 

•• 

47 

36 



... 


... 

... 

2 


140 

29 

3 

2 

8 

2 

. . 

... 

... 

.. 

. . 

... 

16 

10 

- 


.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


109 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 


... 


... 

•• 

... 

14 

11 


.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


249 

32 

6 

3 

6 

3 

.. 




... 

... 

29 

21 


... 

•• 

... 

... 




UO 

29 

3 

2 

3 

2 

.. 

.. 



•• 

... 

15 

10 

... 

... 

- 

... 

•• 

•• 



109 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

... 

... 



... 

... 

11 

11 


... 

... 


... 

... 



249 

32 

6 

3 

6 

3 

, . 

... 

... 


.. 

... 

29 

21 

... 



... 

... 
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X— Population and Literacy 

(Paeas 

MY80EE 


Hindus 







Total 


Depressed Glasses 

Others 



















•g Locality 

S 

Sex 

a 

s 

es 

9 

1 

1 

9 

« 

e3 

8 

9 

V 

1 

es 

3 

0) 

o 

os 

§ 

S 


1 


§• 

-ta 

i 

f3 

1* 

Ph 

S 

i-l 

h:i 

& 

(S 

3 

S 3 

4 

5 

6 

? 

s 

9 

10 

11 ' 

12 

18 

u 

^ 9 Old City 

... Males 

2,772 

1,415 

2.333 

1,165 

46 

44 

332 

266 

1,965 

645 


Females 

Q.139 

485 

1,960 

244 

39 

17 

179 

10 

1,742 

217 


Total 

5,201 

1,900 

4,293 

1,899 

85 

61 

611 

276 

3,697 

1,062 

10 Kyathamanahally ... 

.. Males 

1,024 

94 

968 

83 

6 

1 

192 

87 

761 

45 

- 

Females 

914 

17 

866 

12 

4 

1 

150 

8 

712 

3 


Total 

1,938 

111 

1,824 

95 

9 

2 

343 

45 

1,473 

48 

11 Vaddarapalya, Kombarahally, Males 
Chamundivihar, Body guards, 

8,293 

1,246 

2,887 

1,065 

122 

94 

158 

11 

2,607 

960 

Mysore Horse, Hishad Bagh, Females 
Ittigegud and Lokaranjana- 

8,157 

512 

2,769 

425 

89 

88 

133 

«.• 

2,637 

387 

^ maliai 

Total 

6,450 

1,768 

5,646 

1,490 

211 

132 

291 

U 

6,144 

1,347 

Total Hazarbad Mohalla 

Males 

7,089 

2;id5 

6,178 

2,303 

173 

139 

682 

814 

6,323 

1,850 


Females 

6,500 

1,014 

6,685 

631 

132 

56 

462 

18 

4,991 

607 


Total 

13,589 

8,769 

11,763 

2,984 

305 

196 

1,144 

332 

10,314 

2,457 

f 12 Old City 

Males 

9,629 

5,421 

8,090 

4,898 

3,460 

2,690 

11 

1 

4,649 

^ 2,207 


Females 

8,813 

2,360 

7,423 

2,083 

2,980 

1,487 

13 


4,480 

696 


Total 

18,342 

7,771 

16,613 

6,981 

6,360 

4,177 

24 

1 

9,129 

2,803 

13 Chamtmdipuram 

Males 

3,053 

1,470 

2,994 

1,431 

1,017 

711 

19 


1,968 

720 


Females 

2.881 

682 

2,826 

677 

910 

486 

20 

1 

1,896 

191 


Total 

6,984 

2,162 

5,B20 

2,108 

1,927 

1,196 

89 

1 

8,864 

911 

. 14 Maaantody Eoad 

. Males 

V36 

256 

688 

194 

85 

67 

216 

15 

268 

112 


Females 

700 

91 

667 

60 

69 

33 

219 


279 

27 


Total 

1,485 

347 

1,156 

264 

164 

100 

434 

16 

667 

139 

Total Knehnaifaja Mohalla , . 

Males 

13,317 

7,147 

11,672 

6,523 

4,532 

3,468 

246 

16 

6,895 

3,039 


Females 

12,394 

3,123 

10,816 

2,820 

3,909 

2,005 

262 

1 

6,665 

814 


Total 

25,711 

10,270 

22,488 

9.343 

8.441 

6,473 

497 

17 

13,550 

3,863 

' 16 Old City 

> Males 

10,148 

6,231 

6,858 

8,097 

274 

212 

587 

88 

6,047 

2,802 


Females 

9,866 

2,127 

6,614 

^42 

200 

83 

612 

5 

4,802 

754 


Total 

19,614 

7,868 

11,872 

3,939 

474 

296 

1,049 

88 

9,849 

3,556 

^ 16 Idga Extension ... „ 

Males 

3,970 

1,026 

2,643 

723 

74 

61 

857 

44 

1,712 

621 


Females 

8,699 

372 

2,476 

198 

36 

10 

806 

8 

1,636 

180 


Total 

7,669 

1,398 

6,118 

924 

109 

71 

1,662 

62 

3,347 

601 

Total Mandi Mohalla 

Males 

14,118 

6,257 

8,501 

3,823 

348 

273 

1,394 

127 

6,759 

8,423 


Females 

13,066 

2,499 

7,989 

1,040 

235 

93 

1,317 

18 

6,437 

934 

, 

Total 

27,183 

8,766 

16,490 

4,863 . 

583 

366 

2,711 

140 

13,196 

4,367 



39 

by Commanity and Stx~contd. 

22 AND 24 ) 

CITY — oontd. 


Ohristiaas 

r * ' 1 

Muslims- Total . Indian Christians Anglo-Indians Others Sikhs Jams Parsees Buddhists Jews Others 

^ « , , • V # ' V , ' V , " , , « j ^ 1 ^ ^ « ^ ^ ^ . ^ » 


Population 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

I 

•S 

*3 

o 

PU 

S 

1 

4 

Population 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

Population 

Ijiterate 

Population 

Literate 

1 

"ea 

I 

£ 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

25 

16 

1? 

IS 

J9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24: 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

"316 

189 

117 

66 

107 

68 

3 

2 

7 

6 

6 

4 

. , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

M* 


276 

119 

189 

120 

178 

112 

3 


8 

8 

2 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a 

2 



591 

80S 

'306 

186 

285 

170 

6 

2 

16 

14 

7 

4 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

3 

... 


62 

9 

4 

2 



... 

,, 

4 

2 

,, 

... 



, 


... 


... 




46 

3 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

.. 

• il 

. 

. . 

... 

.. 

. . 

. 

... 

. . 



108 

12 

6 

4 

•* 

... 

... 

... 

6 

4 



•• 

•• 

- 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


... 


333 

134 

71 

45 

62 

36 

1 

1 

8 

8 


, 

2 

2 




, , 

*■« 

, . 

... 


308 

64 

90 

33 

79 

' 24 

1 

1 

10 

8 



.. 

... 

... 

. 

... 

... 

«»• 

... 

. . 


641 

188 

161 

78 

141 

60 

2 

2 

18 

16 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

... 



... 

... 



711 

332 

192 

113 

169 

94 

4 

3 

19 

16 

5 

4 

2 

2 

... 


,, 

, 

I 

1 



629 

176 

281 

155 

257 

136 

4 

1 

20 

18 

2 

. 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

. . 

. . 

3 

2 



1,340 

608 

478 

268 

426 

230 

8 

4 

39 

34 

7 

4 

2 

2 

... 

... 

• 

•• 

4 

3 

• 


1,336 

448 

36 

20 

33 

19 

2 

1 

*.« 

... 

... 


68 

55 

... 

, 



, 

... 

... 


1,281 

218 

39 

20 

39 

20 


... 



... 


70 

29 


. . 

... 

. 


. 

... 


2,617 

666 

74 

40 

72 

39 

2 

1 

... 



•• 

133 

84 

... 

... 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 


34 

32 

18 

a 

18 

3 

.. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

3 

1 

1 

... 

, 

. . 

, . 

... 


36 

1 

15 

8 

16 

3 

•• 

... 

. . 


. 


4 

1 

... 

... 


... 


• 

... 


70 

33 

33 

6 

33 

6 

... 

... 


... 

... 


10 

4 

1 

1 

... 

- 



... 


69 

14 

77 

48 

77 

46 

... 

... 


... 

. 


1 

... 

... 


.. 

... 

... 


«« « 


69 

4 

74 

27 

74 

27 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


128 

18 

151 

76 

161 

76 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

•* 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


1,439 

494 

130 

71 

128 

70 

2 

1 



. . 


75 

58 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 


... 

. . 


1,376 

223 

128 

50 

128 

50 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

74 

30 

... 

... 

... 

*• 

... 

... 

... 


2,815 

717 

258 

121 

256 

120 

2 

1 

. 

.. 

... 

.. 

149 

88 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 



4,099 

2,016 

161 

101 

122 

72 

37 

27 

2 

2 

4 

2 

17 

9 

1 

1 

8 

6 

3,628 

1,159 

211 

120 

169 

95 

33 

17 

9 

8 

1 

1 

9 

2 

... 


3 

8 

7,727 

3,174 

472 

221 

291 

167 

70 

44 

11 

10 

5 

3 

26 

11 

1 

1 

11 

9 

1,022 

162 

306 

148 

277 

129 

18 

13 

10 

6 

... 

... 

... 


... 

. 

f #• 

. .. ... ... 

956 

84 

268 

90 

245 

76 

14 

8 

9 

7 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



1,978 

236 

678 

238 

522 

204 

32 

21 

19 

13 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



6,121 

2,167 

466 

249 

399 

201 

55 

40 

12 

8 

4 

2 

17 

9 

1 

1 

8 

6 

4,584 

1,243 

479 

210 

414 

170 

47 

25 

18 

16 

1 

1 

9 

2 

... 

... 

3 

3 ... . ... 

9,705 

8,410 

945 

459 

813 

371 

102 

65 

30 

23 

6 

3 

26 

11 

1 

1 

11 

9 



Lasbkar Molialla Mob alia 
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. X — ^Popnlation and Literacy 

(Paras 

MYSORE 


Hiadu& 





All Communities 

Total 

Brahmins 

Depressed Classes 


Others 

_i» 

p 

a 

& 













Locahby 

Sex 

Population 

Literate 

p 

0 

« 

1 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

Population 

Literate 

2 

3 " 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

r 17 

Oia City 

Males 

12,227 

6,978 

6,794 

8,100 

857 

638 

232 

60 

6,705 

8.112 



Females 

11,842 

2,861 

6,188 

1,127 

712 

320 

192 

9 ' 

5,284 

798 



Total 

23,569 

6,689 

12,982 

4,227 

1,669 

968 

424 

59 

10.989 

3,210 

13 

Karasimbaraia Mohalla 

Males 

1,623 

698 

1,289 

499 

239 

184 

60 

4 

990 

311' 



Females 

1,612 

377 

1,194 

228 

206 

126 

69 

... 

929 

102 



Total 

8,135 

1,076 

2,483 

727 ^ 

445 

810 

119 

4 

1,919 

413 

19 

Karanapuia, Jalapnn, Barr lines Males 

2,542 

496 

1,971 

360 

25 

13 

1,789 

282 

167 

55 



Females 

2.307 

104 

1,761 

33 

9 

6 

1,690 

16 

152 

12 



Total 

4,849 

599 

3,722 

383 

34 

18 

3,379 

298 

809 

67 


Total Laslikar Mohalla 

Males 

16,392 

7,171 

10,054 

3,949 

1,121 

835 

2,081 

336 

6,852 

2,778 



Females 

15,161 

3,342 

9,133 

1,388 

927 

451 

1,841 

25 

^ 6,365 

912 



Total 

31y553 

10,513 

19,137 

5,337 

2,048 

1,286 

3,922 

361 

18,817 

8,690 


FLOATING POPULATION 

Males 

886 

85 

278 

27 

5 

2 ' 

54 

1 

221 

24 



Females 

56 

... 

49 


B 

... 

20 

. . 

26 

... 



Total 

892 

35 

327 

27 

6 

2 

74 

1 

247 

24 













ABS 

1 

Old City 

1 Males 

49,182 

26,888 

36,061 

20,402 

10,621 

8,264 

1,167 

406 

24,273 

11,713 



Female 

44,604 

12,067 

32,684 

8,299 

8,941 

4,713 

931 

24 

22,712 

3,662 



Total 

93,786 

38,955 

68,685 

28,701 

19,662 

12,997 

2,088 

429 

46,985 

15,275 

2 

Extensions 

Males 

16,349 

8,281 

13,876 

7,208 

6,870 

4,072 

1,373 

167 

7,133 

2,969 



Females 

14,490 

4,485 

12,283 

3,872 

4,740 

2,870 

1,228 

31 

6,295 

971 



Total 

30,839 

12,716 

26,139 

11,030 

10,110 

6,942 

2,601 

198 

13,428 

3,940 

3 

Depressed Class Aieaa 

Males 

5,566 

1,056 

4,874 

867 

67 

81 

4,694 

768 

223 

73 



Females 

5,288 

208 

4,680 

119 

40 

24 

4,361 

78 

229 

17 



Total 

10,839 

1,264 

9,604 

976 

97 

55 

8,966 

831 

452 

90 

i 

Villages 

Males 

7,544 

1,874 

7,040 

1,676 

191 

143 

666 

73 

6,193 

1,469 



Females 

7,140 

646 

6,669 

548 

152 

66 

688 

10 

6,929 

472 



Total 

14,684 

2,520 

13,709 

2,223 

343 

209 

1,244 

83 

12,122 

l,98i 

6 

Floating population 

Males 

336 

35 

278 

27 

3 

2 

64 

1 

221 

24 



Females 

66 


49 

... 

8 

,, 

20 


26 




Total 

392 

85 

327 

27 

6 

2 

74 

1 

247 

24 


Mysore City 

Males 

78,967 

38,084 

62,119 

30,169 

16,242 

12,532 

7,834 

1,399 

38,043 

16,233 



Females 

71,578 

17,406 

56,195 

12,838 

13,876 

7,673 

7,128 

143 

35,191 

5,022 



Total 

150,540 

55,490 

118,314 

43.007 

30,118 

20,205 

14,962 

1,542 

73,234 

21,260 
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by Commanity and Sex 

22 and 24) 

OITY — concld. 

Christians 


Muslims 

Total Indian Chnstians Anglo-Indians 

» 1 . i. 

Others 

Sibhs 

Jains 


Parsees 

Buddhists 

Jews 

Others 

r- 






— 


f 

\ 


— V r- 


““n 


— v 

r-^ 






d 




d 


g 


d 


d 


q 


d 


q 


d 


a 


■i 

ffi 

1 

s 

o 

s 

to 

-*3 

i 

"a 

o 

■43 

.5 

1 

1 

1 

o 

A 

4 

0 

1 


1 

-S 

ea 

1 


1 

1 

1 

P4 

1 

ft 

o 

ft 

s 

1 

ft 

3 

1 

ft 

u 

*3 

3 

& 

ft 

1 

1 

ft 


t 

s 


d 

ft 

is 

1 

4-1 

3 

1 

ft 


1 

ft 

-S 

u 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2? 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

4,372 

2,058 

812 

619 

761 

676 

55 

39 

6 

5 

... 

... 

234 

188 

11 

10 

4 

3 

... 

... 

... 


4.060 

1,126 

965 

643 

636 

426 

102 

90 

28 

27 

... 

... 

122 

60 

7 

5 

... 


.. 

... 


... 

8,432 

3,184 

1,777 

1,162 

1,686 

1,001 

167 

129 

34 

32 

... 

... 

366 

248 

18 

15 

4 

3 


... 

... 

... 

206 

101 

123 

96 

104 

80 

16 

13 

3 

2 

. . 

... 

4 

2 

1 

1 

... 


... 

.. 


... 

177 

61 

134 

82 

117 

70 

16 

10 

2 

2 

... 

.. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

. 

aaa 


.. 


.. 

383 

162 

257 

177 

221 

150 

31 

23 

6 

4 


... 

8 

5 

4 

4 

... 

... 


•• 


- 

IBl 

49 

419 

96 

418 

94 

... 

... 

1 

1 

. . 

... 

... 


1 

1 

... 

... 


. 


. 

146 

28 

410 

43 

409 

42 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 




••• 

297 

77 

829 

188 

827 

136 

... 

• 

2 

2 

... 

• 

• 

•• 

1 

1 

... 

... 





4,729 

2,208 

1,354 

809 

1,273 

749 

71 

52 

10 

8 

... 


238 

190 

13 

12 

4 

3 

.. 

... 


.. 

4,383 

1,216 

1,609 

668 

1,361 

638 

117 

100 

31 

30 

... 

... 

126 

63 

10 

8 

•• 

... 




. 

9,112 

3,423 

2,863 

1.477 

2,634 

1,287 

188 

152 

41 

38 


... 

364 

263 

23 

20 

4 

3 


... 


... 

5^ 

8 

6 

... 

6 

... 

. 

«. 

... 

. 

... 

. . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a* a 

... 

aia 

• a« 


... 

G 

•tk 

1 

. 

1 

... 


... 

... 

. 

... 

... 

. 


. 

.. 

... 




•• 

... 

58 

S 

7 

• 

7 

... 

• 

... 

•• 

... 

... 



•• 


- 

... 


... 




TBACT 






















11,397 

6,214 

1,306 

938 

1,191 

854 

97 

69 

17 

16 

10 

6 

393 

306 

12 

11 

12 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10,219 

2,773 

1,536 

871 

1,361 

719 

139 

108 

46 

44 

3 

1 

249 

113 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

... 

... 

21,616 

7,987 

2,841 

1,809 

2,542 

1,673 

236 

177 

63 

69 

18 

7 

642 

419 

19 

36 

15 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1,686 

641 

722 

486 

637 

370 

40 

32 

46 

83 



60 

43 

4 

4 

. . 


... 


2 


1,486 

202 

738 

373 

644 

302 

54 

48 

40 

28 

... 


45 

30 

8 

8 



... 

* 


... 

3,121 

743 

1,460 

808 

1,281 

672 

94 

75 

86 

61 

... 


105 

78 

12 

12 

... 

•• 


- 

2 

• 

163 

49 

528 

149 

527 

148 

.. 

... 

1 

1 

. 


.. 


1 

1 




• 



147 

28 

506 

61 

BOB 

60 

... 

... 

1 

1 

• 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


300 

77 

1,031 

210 

1,032 

208 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

... 


• 

1 

1 


... 

... 


... 

... 

422 

146 

80 

51 

67 

40 

1 

1 

12 

10 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

372 

68 

99 

40 

86 

29 

1 

1 

12 

10 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

•• 

794 

204 

179 

91 

163 

69 

2 

2 

24 

20 

... 


2 

2 

• 


*• 


•• 

... 

... 

... 

62 

8 

6 

... 

6 

... 

. . 

... 

... 

. 

... 


... 

.. 

... 

. 



... 

... 

.. 


6 

... 

1 1 

. . 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

66 

8 

7 


7 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

•* 


• 

... 

... 

... 

13,709 

5,968 

2,641 

1,673 

2,428 

1,412 

138 

102 

76 

69 

10 

6 

465 

361 

17 

16 

12 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

12,180 

3,061 

2,880 

1,346 

2,687 

1,110 

194 

162 

99 

83 

3 

1 

294 

143 

16 

13 

3 

3 

3 

2 

... 

... 

26,889 

9,019 

6,621 

2,918 

5,016 

2,622 

332 

264 

174 

142 

13 

7 

749 

494 

32 

29 

16 

12 

4 

3 

3 

1 


6 
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XI — Growth in area, population and density 



(Paba 23) 




MYSOBE CITY 



Census year 

Area in square miles 

Population 

Density 

1901 

7‘5 

68,111 

9,081 

1911 ••• 

9'5 

71,806 

7,506 

1921 •«« ••• 

9‘6 

85,951 

9,048 

1931 ••• 

12‘4 

107,142 

8,641 

1941 ••• ••• 

13'16 

150,540 

11,439 

Increase per cent — 




1901-41 

75‘5 

121' 0 

26'0 




XII — Density by Divisions 






(Paba 23) 







MYSOEE CITY 



SI. 

No. 

Name of 
Mohalla 

Area in square 
miles 

Population 

. — 

Density 

per square mile 

1 

1931 

1941 ’ 

' 1931 

1941 ’ 

1 

Devaraja 

2-5 

14,384 

21,125 

5,754 

8,460 

2 

Chamaraja ... 

2*4 

17,372 

23,152 

7,288 

9,647 

3 

Port 

0*9 

' 6,047 

7,835 

6,719 

8,706 

4 

Nazarbad 

3*2 

9,398 

13,589 

2,937 

4,247 

5 

Krishnaraja ... 

0*8 

16,573 

25,711 

20,716 

32,139 

6 

Mandi 

1*3 

20,332 

27,183 

15,640 

20,910 

7 

Lashkar 

1*3 

22,089 

31,553 

16,992 

24,272 


Moating population 


... 

392 


• •• 


Total 

12*4 

106,195 

160.540 

8,664 

12,140 
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Xlll— Housing conditions in towns with a population of over 10,000 


Town 

Population 

t Total 
number of 
families 

I 


3 

Bavangere 

Shimoga 

Tnmkur 

... 31,769 

27,712 
... 21,893 

6,027 

4,982 

3,907 

Bhadravati 

... 19,585 

4,425 

New Town 

Old Town 

, 12,168 
7,417 

2,752 

1,673 

Kolar 

Channapatna 

Ghikmagalur 

Ohikballapur 

Hassan 

Cbitaldrng 

Bodballapnr 

.. 19,006 

. . 16,485 

16,333 
... 14,989 

.. 14,696 

. 14,528 

.. 11,866 

8,340 

2,542 

3,008 

2,976 

2,697 

2,511 

2,287 

Mandya 

. 11,374 

2,050 

Mandya Town 

Sugar Town Board 

9,515 

1,859 

1,551 

499 

Nanjangnd 

... 10,725 

1,992 


(Paba 26) 


Families with a floor area 

A 

B 

0 

D 


101-300 

301-500 

601-1000 

0-100 sq. ft. 

ft. 

sq. ft. 

sq. ft. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

645 

2,341 

1,096 

1,208 

881 

1,663 

861 

1,026 

68 

1,039 

867 

1,195 

87 

2,065 

1,292 

762 

56 

1,455 

804 

364 

31 

600 

488 

398 

87 

883 

619 

959 

34 

508 

488 

792 

116 

928 

767 

851 

23B 

823 

617 

791 

64 

631 

536 

961 

91 

805 

605 

672 

68 

648 

391 

550 

407 

738 

834 

861 

300 

m 

319 

m 

107 

247 

15 

89 

21 

356 

531 

766 


of 

— \ 

Average 
number of^ 

Highest 
number of 

E 

P . 

persons per 

persons m 

1001-2000 
sq. ft. 

Above 2000 
sq. ft. 

family 

a family 

8 

9 

10 

11 

616 

m 

53 

26D 

484 

128 

56 

48B 

676 

167 

6*6 

360 

190 

39 

44 

21B 

62 

11 

44 

BOB 

128 

28 

44 

21B 

593 

199 

5*7 

44P 

678 

162 

6*5 

36P 

290 

71 

61 

63E 

477 

129 

5*0 

22F 

488 

117 

5 4 

27P 

279 

59 

68 

39E 

422 

213 

52 

26D, P 

174 

36 

66 

22H1 

138 

31 

6*2 

22B 

36 

5 

37 

13D 

269 

89 

54 

23D 


XIII (a) — Housing conditions in urban areas 

(Paea 26) 


Families with floor area of 


Average Highest 


State, City or District 

Population 

Total 
number of 
families 

A 

0-100 
sq. ft. 

B 

101-300 
sq ft 

C 

301-600 
sq ft 

D 

601-1000 
sq. ft 

E 

1001-2000 
sq ft 

F 

Above 2000 
sq. ft. 

persons pei 
family 

persons in 
a family 

1 

2 . 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

MYSORE STATE (Urban) 

1,347,913 

255,379 

31,385 

93,463 

42,818 

60,638 

25,249 

8,946 

6-3 

66P 


Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore 
Bangalore City 
Bangalore 

Kolar Gold Fields City 

Kolar 

Tumkur 

Mysore City 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Chitaldrag 

Hassan 

Kadur 

Shimoga 


168,426 29,352 

248,834 48,606 

91,237 16,870 

133,869 21,139 

84,982 16,429 

63,652 13,119 

160,640 27,878 

87,225 17,303 

50,688 10,878 

81,659 16,234 

60,216 11,864 

47,641 9,492 

89,704 17,215 


3,672 

14,069 

19,742 

17,261 

455 

4,851 

2,299 

15,318 

811 

6,942 

648 

3,349 

2,673 

9,769 

623 

4,889 

689 

2,625 

983 

6,611 

458 

2,873 

290 

2,274 

1,117 

6,132 


4,138 3,761 

8,997 4,188 

8,366 4,633 

1,663 1,040 

3,293 3,939 

2,613 3,915 

6,468 6,172 

4,067 4,762 

2,219 3,204 

3,014 3,491 

2,690 3,790 

2,272 3,020 

4,038 4,633 


2,142 1,670 

2,618 900 

2,775 800 

690 289 

1,925 i 619 

2,020 674 

2,731 1,066 

2,478 989 

1,709 432 

1,680 666 

1,668 390 

1,242 . 394 

1,876 419 


5*4 40B 

5-1 54F 

6 4 36F 

6 3 32B 

6 2 66F 

4 8 36C 

6 4 43P 

6 0 46B 

4 7 39B 

5 4 39H 

5*1 29F 

5-0 68B 

5 2 48E 


6 * 



Dwiaion 
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XIV— Housing conditions in cities by locality 

(Paha 28 ) 

(i) BANGALOEB CITY 


Families mth floor area of 


o 

53 

•03 

d 

D 


Locality 


2 S 

1 High Ground 

2 Uapprahalli and Dobspet 

3 Mnnireddipaiya 

4 Seshadnpnram 

5 Palace Guitahalh 


Division total 


II 6 Gandhinagar 

7 Subedar Chatram Bead and Annamma Temple 

Extension 

8 Ufagadi Road and Gopalapnra... 

9 Old City 

Division total ... 


III 10 Old and Kew Reserve Police Lines, Goiipalya, etc... 

11 Kempapnr Agraher 

12 Old City 

Division total ... 

IV 13 North of District Office Road and Mission Road ... 
14 Old City 

Djvisioulotal ... 

V 15 Area south of Narasimharaja Road and Mission Road 

up to Mam Dram 

16 Old City ... 

Division total ... 

VI 17 Fort, Kalasipalyam, New Gangamcheri and Potters* 

Colony 

18 Chilonavalh, Dodmavalli and Dpparahalli 

19 Visvesvarapuram 

20 Koraoharpalya or Paravathipuram 

Division total ... ... 

VII 21 Hospital area, New Tharagupet and Chamaraianet 

1S2 Gavipur Guttahalli . ^ . 

23 Eamohandra Agrahar, Old Butt-Fire Maidau and 

Madigara Palya 

24 Gavipur Extension 

26 Sunkenhalli village ... 

26 Gavipur village 

Division total 

VUI 27 Basavanagudi, Narasimharaja Colony and Poor 
House Blocks 
28 Shankarapuram 

'Division total .. 

IS 29 Malieswaram, west of Venkataranga Iyengar 
Road 

30 Sn Rampuram . . ... 

31 Labour Colony ... 

32 MaUeswaram, east of Venkataranga Iyengar 

^oad 

30 Railway Colony 

Division total ... 

Grand Total ... 


JotalNo of 

t 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

families 

0-100 

sq. ft. 

101-300 
aq. ft 

301-600 
aq. ft. 

601—1000 
sq ft. 

1001-2000 
sq. ft 

Above 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5 

9 

10 

228 

68 

71 

14 

6 

27 

42 

662 

482 

61 

1 

17 

1 

... 

787 

687 

146 

24 

27 

4 

. 

1,485 

494 

520 

150 

165 ' 

134 

22 

1,375 

379 

706 

104 

140 

43 

3 

4,437 

2,010 

1,503 

293 

355 

209 

67 

539 

149 

83 

63 

91 

89 

64 

664 

311 

242 

77 

26 

24 

4 

462 

391 

76 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4,467 

1,522 

1,624 

636 

512 

239 

34 

6,172 

2,373 

2,024 

680 

633 

357 

105 

1,354 

1,033 

594 

184 

27 

2 

14 

614 

200 

802 

49 

40 

21 

2 

7,888 

4,602 

1,969 

420 

492 

261 

104 

10,306 

5,835 

2.855 

653 

559 

284 

120 

471 

B52 

72 

7 

16 

11 

IS 

4,516 

2,792 

1,086 

803 

222 

94 

19 

4,987 

3,144 

1,158 

310 

238 

105 

32 

381 

211 

113 

18 

17 

12 

10 

2,158 

827 

888 

174 

175 

79 

20 

2,539 

1,038 

996 

192 

192 

91 

30 

1.624 

732 

497 

119 

126 

116 

85 

2,059 

788 

896 

131 

147 

70 

27 

801 

121 

348 

67 

101 

no 

69 

526 

430 

80 

4 

5 


6 

5,009 

2,071 

1,816 

311 

878 

296 

137 

4,139 

789 

2,256 

616 

343 

358 

266 

127 

865 

209 

48 

58 

26 

9 

842 

27 

288 

12 

11 

4 


137 

4 

■ 21 

17 

45 

35 

16 

190 

44 

109 

22 

9 

5 

1 

214 

21 

102 

B4 

29 

7 

1 

5,887 

1,094 

3,291 

496 

510 

343 

153 

2,804 

993 

717 

SOI 

443 

241 

109 

677 

67 

140 

96 

120 

116 

49 

3,881 

1,050 

857 

397 

563 

356 

150 

1,629 

433 

717 

166 

231 

240 

63 

1,123 

292 

487 

164 

119 

67 

4 

1,104 

158 

856 

73 

17 

X 


1,894 

243 

668 

170 

241 

152 

30 

488 

1 

144 

103 

162 

27 

11 

5,888 

1,127 

2,761 

665 

760 

477 

98 

48,606 

19.742 

17,261 

3,997 

4,188 

2,518 

900 



(li) CIVIL AND MILITAEY STATION, BANGALOEE 


'3 a 





Families with floor area of 






1 



^ — 



*§S ^ 

Locality 

Total number 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

g- 3 


of families 

0-100 

101-300 

301-500 

601-1000 : 

LOOl— 2000 A.bov6 : 

P 



sq ft 

sq. ft. 

sq ft 

sq ft 

sq. ft. 

pq. 1 

1 2 

$ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I 1 

Murphy Town , .. 

488 

1 

314 

156 

17 


. . 

2 

Halsur and Jog Palya 

2,624 

185 

1,109 

481 

607 

249 

93 

8 

Eadaram Palya, etc. 

692 

76 

312 

136 

IQl 

39 

8 

i 

Sweepers' Lines 

97 

44 

52 

. 

. . 

... 

1 

6 

Barraoks 

280 

40 

188 

41 

46 

14 

2 

6 

Police Lines 

196 

11 

70 

44 

32 

33 

6 


Division total 

... 4,377 

367 

1,996 

868 

722 

336 

110 

7 

Nilasandra and Sannenahalh . . 

617 

32 

286 

128 

122 

43 

6 

8 

Vannarpet 

228 

a 

101 

44 

68 

10 

1 

9 

Ookadpalya 

770 

68 

598 

82 

29 

3 

* 

10 

Yalagondanpalya, etc. 

426 

33 

210 

65 

69 

48 

20 

11 

Austin Town 

776 

1 

521 

207 

46 

•* 

* 

12 

Richmond Town, etc 

1,324 

105 

295 

130 

212 

239 

343 

13 

AkkithimmanahaUi, etc. 

861 

99 

615 

89 

47 

9 

2 

14 

Shoolay 

1,457 

282 

602 

150 

172 

109 

142 


Division total 

6,467 

618 

3,234 

885 

745 

461 

514 

III 16 

General Bazaar 

4,490 

606 

2,073 

684 

682 

869 

226 

TV 16 (a) General Bazaar 

4,264 

963 

2,123 

484 

426 

202 

76 

16 (b) Infantry Road, etc. 

... 610 

46 

174 

59 

93 

69 

69 


Division total 

9,264 

1,606 

4,370 

1,127 

1,151 

640 

371 

VI 17 (t 

i) Infantry Road, etc 

262 

1 

25 

31 

89 

77 

89 

17 0 

)) General Bazaar 

... 4,198 

786 

2,840 

612 

380 

130 

50 

18 

High Ground and Residency ... 

249 

2 

86 

38 

61 

14 

58 


Division total 

4,709 

789 

2,461 

681 

470 

221 

197 

V 19 

Cleveland Town, Fraser Town and Cox Town 

8,000 

227 

1,228 

502 

528 

35d 

162 

20 

Richards Town, etc. 

... 1,184 

73 

563 

117 

113 

122 

196 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 








V 

Indian Institute of Science 

140 

, 

72 

30 

23 


15 


Railway Colonies 

124 

1 

96 

10 

5 

9 

4 


Tobacco Factoiy 

97 

2 

61 

28 

4 

1 

1 


Division total 

4,546 

303 

2,019 

687 

673 

486 

378 


Grand Total 

... 29,352 

3,672 

14,069 

4,138 

3,761 

2,142 

1,670 


(iii) KOLAE GOLD FIELDS CITY 


Unit No. 

Locality 


Total No of 
families 

1 

2 


$ 

1 

Mysore Mines 

... ... 

4,846 

2 

Nandydroog Mines 

. .. 

4,221 

3 

Champion Reefs 

.. ... 

8,336 

4 

Oorgaum Mines 

. . . 

2,742 

5 

Hospital Area 

... 

86 

6 

Electric Colony 

... ... 

in 

7 

Robertsonpet 

.. 

4,610 

e 

Andersonpet 

Grand Total 

1,287 

21,139 


Families with floor area of 


r- 

A 

B 

0 

D 

B 

F 

0-100 

101-300 

301-500 

601-1000 

1001-2000 

Above 2000 

sq. ft. 

sq. ft 

sq. ft 

sq, ft 

sq. ft. 

aq it. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

141 

4,237 

192 

87 

137 

52 

882 

3,301 

295 

78 

116 

60 

865 

2,242 

53 

71 

78 

27 

133 

2,108 

203 

181 

90 

27 

3 

71 

2 

3 

3 

4 

9 

50 

11 

29 

2 

10 

532 

2,612 

708 

468 

128 

62 

234 

697 

189 

123 

37 

7 

2,299 

15,318 

1,653 

1,040 

590 

239 


luformatioa re Housing conditions in the case of parts of villages (looludsd m Andersonpet) and in certain cooly blocks is not available 
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Moballa 


Devara]a 

Moballa 


Ohamaraja 

Moballa 


Port Moballa 


ITazarbad 

Moballa 


Krishnaraja 

Moballa 


Mandi 

Moballa 


Lasbkar 

Moballa 


(iv) MYSOEE CITY 


Unit 

No. 

Locality 

Total 
number of 

r 

A 


families 

0-100 
sq. feet 


1 

Old City 

2,336 

■ 215 

2 

Padnvaraballi and ...1 

Vonti Koppal Village ... j 

666 

94 

3 

V am vilasapuram ... "I 

Yelwal Eoad, Sanatorium, 1 

- 949 

46 


Eailway quarters and ( 
Hospital Block J 




Total 

3,951 

355 

4 

Old City 

1,259 

216 

6 

Adikamatakapuram 

1,276 

111 

6 

Kannegowdana Koppal... 

631 

88 

7 

Krisbnamurtbipuram . . . ^ 
Chamara]apuram ... 1 




Saras vatipuram } 

Jayanagar and ... | 

Laksbmipuram ...J 

- 1,108 

43 


Total ... 

4,273 

458 

8 

Old City 

1,410 

58 


Total 

1,410 

58 

9 

Old City 

1,008 

36 

10 

KyatbamanabaHi 

343 

5 

11 

Vaddarapalya 

Kurubarab^ 

Obamundiyibar 

Bodyguards 

- 1,339 

114 

1 

Mysore Horse 

Nishadbagb 

Ittigegud and 

Lokaran 3 anamabal . , , ^ 






Total ... 

2,690 

155 

12 

Old City t 

3,318 

283 

13 

Chamundipuram 

1,127 

129 

14 

Manantody Eoad Bxtn, ... 

306 

20 


Total ... 

4,761 

432 

16 

Old City 

3,618 

394 

16 

Idga Extension ^ ... 

1,356 

178 


Total ... 

4,B74 

672 

17 

Old City 

4,316 

393 

18 

Narasimbarajapuram ... 

595 

127 

19 

Karunapura, Jalapuri and 
Barr lines 

1 1,018 

123 


Total ... 

5,929 

643 


Grand Total ... 

27,878 

2,673 


Families with floor area of 


B 

0 

D 

E 

"'■■■ — > 

F 





Above 

101-300 

301-500 

501-1000 

1001-2000 2000 

sq. feet 

sq, feet 

sq feet 

sq. feet 

sq. feet 

861 

420 

499 

228 

113 

281 

163 

91 

30 

17 

305 

136 

197 

168 

97 

1,447 

709 

787 

426 

227 

418 

226 

214 

110 

45 

587 

308 

243 

23 

3 

231 

195 

90 

23 

4 

168 

18^ 

310 

247 

163 

1,404 

916 

887 

403 

205 

817 

331 

368 

248 

88 

317 

331 

368 

248 

88 

462 

250 

195 

56 

20 

106 

61 

126 

41 

4 

427 

319 

323 

102 

64 


985 

630 

644 

198 

78 

908 

612 

892 

431 

192 

307 

187 

303 

182 

19 

168 

54 

56 

6 

2 

1,383 

858 

1,251 

619 

213 

1,413 

762 

707 

200 

52 

574 

171 

296 

119 

18 

1,987 

923 

1,003 

319 

70 

1,603 

883 

897 

386 

165 

176 

66 

117 

97 

23 

468 

167 

218 

36 

6 

2,246 

1,106 

1,232 

518 

184 

9,769 

6,468 

6,172 

2,731 

1,065 
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XVII. Distribation of Cattle by Locality — conti 
(Pabas 87 TO 40) 

(i) BANG-ALOEE CITY 


Locality 


X 1 High Ground .. . i 

2 Uppaiahalli and Dobspet J 

3 Muuiredipalya 

4 Seshadripiiram 

6 Palace Guttahalli 

Division Total 

II 6 Gandhinagar 

7 Subedar Chatrani Bead and 

Annamma Temple Extension 

8 Magadi Botid and Gopalapura .. 

9 Old City 

Division Total 

III 10 Old and New Be&eive Police Lines 

Goripalya, etc, 

11 Kempapnr Agrahar 

12 Old City 

Division Total 

IV 13 North of District Office Road and 

Mission Road 
14 Old City 

Division Total 

V 15 Aiea south of Narasimharaia Road 

and Mission Road up to main 
dram 

16 Old City 

Division Total 

VI 17 Foit, Kalasipalyam, New Gan- 
gamcheri and Potters’ Colony 

18 Ghickmavalli, Dodmavalh and 

Upparalialh 

19 ViBvesvaiapuram 

20 Koracharapalya or Parvathipuram 

Division Total 

VII 21 Hospital area, New Tharagupet and 
Chainarajapet 

22 Gavipur Guttahalli 

23 Bam acbandi a Agrahar, Old Butt- 

hre Maidan and Madigara palya 

24 Gavipui Extension 
26 Sunken ahalli village 
26 Gavipur 

Division Total 

VIII 27 Basavanagudi, Narasimharaja 
Colony and Poor House Blocks 
28 Shaukarapuram ... 

Division Total 

IX 29 Malleswaiom, West of Venkata- 
ranga Iyengar Road 

30 Sree Rampuram 

31 Labour Colony 

32 Malleawaram, East of Venkata- 

ranga Iyengar Road 

33 Railway Colony 

Division Total 
Total Bangalore City 


® ^ Number of 

H ^ ^ ■ ■■ ~ ■ 

a « Cows Bullocks Buffaloes Ponies 

« o , ^ , , » « 


bO 

CM Q 

°a 

^ 5 

a « 

o 

4» 

A 

> 

a ® 

— -v. 

a o 

cS ri 

o'oJ 

fH > 


J 

r private 1 
use 

SJ 
® £ 

^ 

1 

> 

S a> 

a ^ 

a*? 

F 2 

S3 -2 
es ^ 

V © 

u > 

la 

-«a 

f— 

S 

A 

> 

M O 

a§ 

Si 

M > 


Grand 

Total 

o 


& 



O 

H 

o 

5^ 

p^ 

o 

EH 


fe 

H 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

63 

18 

67 

115 

10 

19 

29 

15 

21 

36 

... 

6 

6 

186 

194 

123 

72 

195 

86 

42 

128 

42 

27 

69 

14 

69 

73 

465 

161 

119 

122 

241 

21 

14 

35 

77 

122 

199 

11 

23 

34 

509 

182 

98 

106 

204 

30 

66 

96 

20 

82 

102 

3 

23 

26 

428 

600 

388 

367 

755 

147 

141 

288 

154 

252 

406 

28 

111 

139 

1,588 

61 

67 

27 

94 

4 

24 

23 

16 

13 

29 

2 

51 

53 

204 

40 

36 

22 

68 

6 

16 

22 

10 

29 

39 


9 

9 

12S 

66 

42 

10 

52 

21 

56 

' 77 

7 

32 

39 

2 

2 

4 

172 

224 

213 

163 

366 

37 

40 

77 

18 

123 

141 

2 

34 

36 

620 •* 

381 

358 

212 

570 

68 

136 

204 

51 

197 

248 

6 

96 

102 

1,124 

76 

72 

33' 

106 

16 

16 

32 

9 

6 

15 

» 

8 

8 

160 

106 

64 

69 

133 

16 

59 

75 

13 

150 

163 


6 

6 

377 

492 

369 

273 

642 

85 

293 

378 

50 

426 

476 

12 

66 

68 

1,564 

674 

505 

375 

880 

117 

368 

485 

72 

582 

654 

12 

70 

82 

2,101 

45 

37 

38 

75 

7 

7 

14 

5 

2 

7 

4 

4 

8 

104 

218 

183 

208 

391 

19 

83 

102 

10 

'208 

218 

1 

4 

5 

716 

263 

220 

246 

466 

26 

90 

116 

15 

210 

225 

5 

8 

13 

820 

24 

6 

20 

26 

2 

18 

20 


• 


* 

9 

9 

55 

134 

92 

98 

190 

27 

51 

78 

5 

43 

48 

2 

30 

32 

348 

158 

98 

118 

216 

29 

69 

98 

5 

43 

48 

2 

39 

41 

403 

91 

27 

76 

102 

12 

16 

28 

16 

33 

48 

5 

42 

47 

225 

267 

165 

245 

410 

40 

56 

96 

40 

213 

263 

5 

29 

34 

792 . 

61 

116 

16 

131 

40 

3 

43 

7 

21 

28 




202 , 

54 

8 

62 

60 

2 

20 

22 

4 

21 

25 

• 

18 

18 

125 

463 

316 

387 

703 

94 

94 

188 

66 

288 

364 

10 

89 

93 

1,344 

846 

276 

325 

601 

46 

106 

152 

48 

227 

276 

8 

18 

21 

1,049 

107 
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XIX. Distribution of persons engaged in gainful occupations in the Cities 


Gioixp 

No Gioup 

1 2 

1 Nou-oultivatmg propnetoia taking rent in 
money or kind 

6 Cultivating owneis 

7 Tenant cultivators 

8 Agricultural labourers 
16 Pan-vine 

18 Market gardenersi flower and fruit growers 
32 Gold mining 
47 Cotton sizmg and weaving 
66 Silk spmning and weaving 
61 Lace, orepe, embroideries, frmges, etc., and 
insufficiently described textile industries 
64 Boots, shoes, sandals and olog makers 
68 Carpenters, turners and joiners 
74 Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, makers 
of implements other than cutlers 
90 Others (soap, candles, perfumes and toilet 
goods etc.) 

97 Bakers and biscuit makers 

98 Butchers 

105 Manufacturers of tobacco 

108 Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners 

111 Washing and cleanmg ... 

112 Barbers, hair-dressers and wig-makers 

118 Stone-cutters and dressers 

119 Bricklayers and masons 

126 Heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc,, 
gas works and eleotno light and power 
-127 Printers, lithographers and engravers 
182 Workers in preoiousmetals, makers of jewel- 
lery and ornaments, enamellers, gilders, etc 
136 Scavenging 

143 Owners, managers and employees (excluding 

personal servants) connected with mecha- 
nically driven vehicles 

144 Owners, managers and employees (excluding 

personal servants) connected with other 
vehicles 

148 Railway employees of all kinds other than 
coolies 

160 Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone and Wire- 

less Services 

161 Officers, employees, etc,, of joint-stook banka 

and oo'opeiative bank 

164 Exchange and insurance agents, money 
changers and brokers and their employees 
155 Brokers, commission agents, commercial 
travellers, warehouse owneis and em- 
ployees 

166 Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, jute, silk, 

hair and other textiles 

164 Owners, managers of hotels, cook-shops, 
sarais, etc , (and employees) 

167 Dealers m flour (ata, etc ,) and prepared graan 

and pulses ^ 

169 Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 

172 Dealers in fruits and vegetables 

173 Dealers in other food-stuSs 

184 Dealers in flre-wood charcoal, coal, cow dung 
etc 

186 Dealers m common bangles, bead neck-laces, 
fans, small articles, toys, huntmg and 
Ashing tackle, flowers, etc. 

190 General store-keepers and shop-keepers 
otherwise unspeciAed 

193 Army (Imperial) 

194 Army (Indian States) 

197 Police 

199 Servants of the State (z e., of the Imperial, 

British India or Provincial Governments) 

200 Servants of Indian States 

202 Municipal and other local (not Village) service 
206 Other religious workers 
208 Lawyeis of all kinds including Qazis, Daw 
Agents and Mukhtiars 

210 Registered medical practitioners including 
oculists 

213 Midwives, vaccinators, compounders nurses, 
masseurs, etc 

215 Profesboi s and teachers of all kinds 

216 Clerks and servants connected with education 
224 Mauagerb and employees of places of public 

enterfceinment, race courses, societies and 
rlubs 

226 Proprietors (other than of agricultural laud), 

fund and scholarships holders and pen- 
sioners 

227 Private motor-drivers and cleaners 

228 Other domestic service , 

229 Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors 

otherwise unspecified 

230 Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks 

and other employees in unspecified offices 
and ware-houses and shops 

231 Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

232 Labourers and workmen otherwise nnspecifled 

283 Inmates of jails, asylums and alms-houses 

284 Beggars and vagrants 


Civil and Mihtary Bangalore 

Station, Bangalore 


Persons 

Males 1 

Females 

1 

Persons | 
1 

Males 

Females | 

B 

4 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

701 

516" 

185 

988 

£03 

185 

275 

269 

6 

571 

536 

33 

7 

7 

... 

185 

166 

20 

54: 

49 

6 

59 

42 

17 

i,oh 

935 

87 

872 

808 

64 

1 

1 


10 

10 

251 

246 

6 

9,294 

8,423 

871 

6 

6 

. . 

2,166 

1,886 

280 

42 

22 

20 

442 

329 

113 

818 

315 

8 

486 

466 

20 

960 

956 

4 

1,232 

1,231 

1 

257 

256 

1 

276 

273 

3 

40 

84 

6 

552 

248 

304 

346 

339 

7 

124 

121 

3 

451 

449 

2 

35 

35 

860 

761 

99 

425 

883 

42 

IjSei 

1,636 

26 

1,688 

1,646 

42 

646 

661 

86 

748 

654 

94 

885 

827 

8 

470 

469 

1 

200 

180 

20 

584 

601 

83 

lyl8B 

1,086 

47 

2,346 

2,192 

164 

242 

239 

3 

696 

696 

357 

854 

3 

762 

760 

2 

465 

464 

1 

1,382 

1,877 

5 

1,130 

706 

424 

936 

641 

395 

346 

346 

•• 

681 

678 

3 

811 

808 

3 

1,148 

1,137 

11 

265 

265 

. 

1,012 

1,010 

2 

282 

278 

4 

304 

304 

, 

188 

187 

1 

505 

505 

... 

63 

67 

1 

260 

260 

... 

210 

205 

5 

493 

492 

1 

389 

383 

6 

1,182 

1,166 

16 

800 

765 

35 

1,312 

1,772 

40 

186 

176 

10 

708 

673 

35 

736 

624 

112 

1,879 

1,043 

336 

701 

536 

165 

971 

665 

306 

• BOS 

480 

76 

733 

650 

83 

250 

185 

66 

311 

287 

24 

181 

155 

26 

440 

331 

109 

1,709 

1,559 

160 

2,824 

2,623 

201 

8,623 

8,621 

2 

78 

78 


416 

416 


121 

120 

"i 

607 

607 


1,321 

1,321 


542 

53B 

4 

67 

56 

*1 

826 

326 


3,219^ 

759^ 

3,198 

21 

461 

452 

9 

749 

10 

112 

66 

46 

432 

416 

16 

29 

29 

... 

256 

255 

1 

118 

101 

17 

234 

211 

28 

502 

187 

316 

616 

865 

251 

907 

616 

391 

1,640 

1,362 

288 

115 

108 

7 

660 

613 

47 

274 

268 

6 

392 

376 

16 

2,624 

1,999 

625 

3,650 

" 3,048 

602 

745 

720 

25 

568 

667 

1 

4,770 

3,123 

1,647 

2,415 

1,492 

928 

273 

266 

7 

706 

703 

3 

1,369 

1,326 

48 

2,624 

2,369 

166 

413 

411 

2 

624 

621 

3 

3,297 

2,322 

976 

8,173 

6,891 

1,782 

12 

10 

2 

637 

629 

8 

270 

189 

81 

964 

724 

240 


K. G.F. Mysore 
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IT 


M 

az 


Z 
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Males 

1 

g 

(U 

Males 

1^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

343 

825 

18 

1,298 

1,082 

216 

3,931 

3,681 

350 

1,822 

1,674 

148 

SSI 

610 

71 

845 

328 

17 

907 

608 

399 

77 

60 

17 

3 

3 

... 

SO? 

471 

36 

289 

231 

8 

396 

229 

167 

19,228 

18,800 

428 

2 

2 

14 

14 

.. 

1,783 

1,539 

244 

.. 



188 

154 

84 

5 

1 

4 

5 

5 

... 

70 

68 

2 

218 

216 

2 

690 

690 

... 

843 

836 

8 

238 

238 

... 

196 

198 

3 

... 

.. 

... 

112 

81 

31 

88 

68 

... 

85 

34 

1 

120 

119 

1 

87 

86 

1 

26 

26 

.... 

708 

654 

64 

447 

439 

8 

963 

901 

62 

298 

276 

23 

332 

253 

64 

204 

204 

... 

319 

318 

1 

140 

184 

6 

155 

160 

5 

609 

678 

81 

1,112 

1,022 

90 

265 

264 

1 

503 

502 

1 

18 

18 


851 

349 

2 

86 

86 

... 

494 

489 

5 

855 

554 

301 

600 

637 

263 

49 

49 

... 

361 

359 

2 

561 

661 

... 

996 

996 

... 

89 

89 

... 

1,947 

1,938 

9 

83 

32 

1 

147 

145 

2 

117 

117 

... 

238 

238 


5 

5 


64 

64 

... 

19 

19 


526 

522 

4 

221 

216 

5 

446 

441 

5 

437 

420 

17 

1,184 

1,134 

50 

114 

112 

2 

532 

445 

87 

255 

148 

107 

771 

605 

266 

216 

164 

62 

418 

243 

170 

841 

327 

14 

615 

396 

219 

71 

67 

4 

139 

112 

27 

55 

46 

10 

424 

390 

84 

857 

759 

98 

1,540 

1,408 

182 

20 

20 


3 

8 


9 

9 

... 

1,059 

1,067 

“a 

344 

844 

... 

681 

681 


2 

2 

... 

3 

8 

... 

144 

144 


3,511 

3,301 

210 

206 

186 

21 

874 

856 

19 

31 

27 

4 

297 

287 

10 

9 

9 

• • 

137 

137 

... 

29 

26 

3 

93 

78 

16 

242 

143 

99 

506 

288 

223 

282 

202 

80 

1,168 

964 

204 

14 

13 

1 

885 

800 

85 

56 

66 

... 

234 

218 

16 

351 

320 

31 

2,615 

2,209 

406- 

243 

239 

4 

346 

346 


1,300 

797 

603 

1,354 

866 

499 

903 

900 

3 

228 

227 

1 

353 

336 

17 

961 

940 

21 

790 

790 


75 

74 

1 

3,025 

2,847 

178 

2,828 

1,923 

906 

1 

... 

1 

11 

6 

6 

277 

205 

72 

560 

- 398 
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APPENDIX II 


CENSUS OF BEGGARS IN THE CITIES OF MYSORE AND BANGALORE 

by 

Mr. P. H. KRISHNA RAO. M.A., 

Census Superintendent 


1. Government directed the taidng of a Census of 
beggars in the Cities of Mysore and Bangalore, where 
the b^gar problem it most acute, and were pleased to 
sanction a special estabhshment for a period of three 
months for the purpose. The Census was taken 
between the 6th January and the 3rd March 1941 to 
ascertain the total number of beggars m the two 
Cities, the number of Mysoreans and outsiders, and 
the number of able-bodied and infirm beggars with a 
view to facilitate action being taken to prohibit begg^ 
in the State, as repeatedly urged in the Representative 
Assembly. 

2. Number.~Thm are 5,749 beggars m Bangalore 
Chty of whom 5,186 have no earners in their families, 
and 2,800 in Mysore City of whom 2,102 have no 
earners, the number having emers in their families 
being 563 and 698, respectively in the two Cities. 

3. Mysorea/ns wnd outsiders , — Out of the beggars 
m the Bangalore City, 3,549 are Mysoreans and 2,200 
outsiders ; and of those in Mysore City, 1,610 are Mysor- 
eans and 1,190 outsiders. There are therefore roughly 
3 Mysoreans for every 2 non-Mysoreans. (Statement I.) 
Out of the non-Mysoreans in Bangalore City, 231 
come from Coimbatore, 679 from Salem, 60 from BeUary, 
189 from Anantapur and 134 from Chittoor. Of 
the be^ars found in the Mysore City, 173 come 
from Coimbatore, 264 from Salem, 30 from Nilgiris, 
14 from Coorg and 17 firom Chittoor | Statement I (a)] . 

4. Ijangwc^e.—T!k& number of Kannada speaking 
beggars is less than half in Mysore City (1,363 out of 
2,800); and just a little over one-third in Bangalore 
City (2,011 out of 6,749). Kext in order come Urdu 
(1,381), Tamil (1,068), Telugu (935), and other langu- 
ages (354) in Bangalore Chty ; and Telugu (540), Tamil 
(377), Urdu (376), and other languages (164) m 
Mysore City (Statement II). 

5. Gomimmty.—The largest numer is of course 
ffindu, 2,347 out of 2,800 in Mysore City and 4,276 
out of 6,749 in Bangalore City belonging to this com- 
munity. The proportion of Muslim beggars is larger 
in Bangalore City (1,372 out of 5,749 or nearly one 
in four) than in Mysore where the number is 404 out 
of 2,800 or about one in seven. The Christians are a 


small number and form the same proportion in both 
the Cities. 

6. Age and inJimity.~Th.d number of juvenile 
beggars (age below 14) is much larger in Mysore (340) 
than m Bangalore (227), though the total number of 
beggars m Mysore (2,800) is less than half the number in 
Bangalore (6,749). Similarly, those between the ages 
of 14 and 21 in Mysore (341) are more than in Bangalore 
(323). Most of these are also able-bodied, only 91 in 
Bangalore and 83 in Mysore bemg infrm in these age 
groups. In the age groups 21-45 and 46 and above, 
however, the proportion of infirm to able-bodied in- 
creases. But still, in both the age groups the number of 
able-bodied beggars is much more than the infirm. One 
noticeable feature is that the proportion of able-bodied 
among beggars from outside Mysore is much more than 
that among the Mysoreans. There are altogether 
3,937 able-bodied and 1,812 infirm beggars in Bangalore 
Cily and 2,133 able-bodied and 667 infirm beggars in 
Mysore City. The proportion of able-bodied to infirm 
in Bangalore is therefore slightly more than 2 to 1 and 
in Mysore it is more than 3 to 1. Of the infirm beggars 
found ih Bangalore City, 329 are lame, 269 bhnd, 
19 deaf, 11 insane and 10 dumb. Of the disabled 
beggars found m the Mysore City, 39 are lame, 81 bhnd, 
9 deaf, 11 msane and 7 dumb 3,075 beggars out of 
6,749 in Bangalore are over 45 years old whereas in 
Mysore, they are only 937 out of 2,800. A much larger 
proportion of younger persons have therefore taken 
to begging in Mysore [Statements I and I (6)] . 

7. Ocwpation other than begging.—Mmh. the largest 
number have no other means of livelihood— 5,186 
out of 6,749 in Bangalore and 2,220 out of 2,800 in 
Mysore depending solely on be^ing for their living. A 
large number of sweepers (265) beg in Mysore and an 
almost equal number of coolies (271) in Bangalore, 
Nest to these come farmers, students and peons. 
35 farmers in Bangalore and 54 in Mysore eke out 
their living by begging. There are 47 students in 
Bangalore City and 17 in Mysore who depend on beg- 
ging for their maintenance, and quite a large number 
of peons (45) in Mysore and (26) in Bangalore supple- 
ment their income by beggmg (Statement HI). 
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8. Occupation prior to talcing to begging , — Only 
1,743 persons in Bangalore (about 1 in 3) and 661 in 
Mysore (about 1 in 5) appear to have had some occupa- 
tion prior to taking to begging. The largest number of 
recrmts to begging in Bangalore is from coohes (563), 
farmers (429), weavers (173), merchants (166) and 
domestic servants (91). In Mysore it is from farmers 
(148), coolies (132), merchants (48) and weavers (32). 
Economic distress and the decline of the hand-loom 
weaving industry appear to be partly responsible for 
the increase in the number of beggars. A considerable 
number of artisans, (40 smiths and 19 carpenters) 
have taken to begging in Bangalore City. Another 
noticeable feature is the number of persons formerly 
in Military service (22), Police serv&e (10), and other 
services (32), and peons (92), who are now found beggmg 
in the streets (Statement IV). 

Conclusion, — Two-fifths of the beggars in the two 
Cities are from outside^ Mysore ; most of the beggars, 
both Mysorean and non-Mysorean, are able-bo(£ed ; 
there is a larger number of younger people among the 
beggars in Mysore than in Bangalore ; the proportion of 
able-bodied beggars is greater among the non-Mysoreans 


than amongst the Mysoreans. People take to 
begging both by choice and necessity— the vast 
majority knowing no other occupation; and a large 
number being forced to take to begging either because 
their traditional occupation could no longer support 
them or the income from those occupations is inadequate. 
These beggars are also a menace to society as some 
of them take to thieving and others are the means of 
spreading contagious diseases. Action in two direc- 
tions appears therefore to be called for, so far as the 
Mysorean beggar is concerned (i) to found a home 
for the really old and infirm and (ii) to start a work- 
house for the able-bodied beggar, who would have the 
option of either working there or being penalised for 
begging. Legislation may be necessary to deport the 
outside beggar, whether able-bodied or infirm. The 
number of beggars may appear to be small when com- 
pared to the total populations of the two Cities 
(Bangalore 248,334, Mysore 160,840). But the total 
beggar population of the two Cities (8,649) is a big 
enough number, being more than the population of 
most of our towns. Some urgent action would 
therefore appear to be called for. 
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I (a) Beggabs eeom adjoining Bistbicts 


Locality 

Mysore City 

JL 

Bangalore City 

^ 

f 



t 


\ 


Per- 

Males 

Pe- 

Per- Males 

Fe- 


sons 


males 

sons 


males 

Coimbatore 

173 

122 

51 

231 

129 

102 

Salem 

.. 264 

142 

122 

679 

520 

159 

Nilgms 

.. 30 

24 

6 

1 


1 

Ooorg 

.. 14 

13 

1 

2 

2 


South Canara , . 

6 

5 

1 

18 

17 

i 

North Canara . . 

1 

1 



Dharwar 

2 

1 

i 

ie 

12 

*4 

Bellary 

2 

2 

• • 

60 

43 

17 

Anantapur 

1 

1 


189 

130 

59 

Chittoor 

17 

14 

3 

134 

89 

45 

Others 

.. 680 

533 

147 

870 

707 

163 

Total 

..1490 

858 

382 

2,200 

1,649 

551 


I (b) Classification os’ Beggaes accobding to 
Infirmities 




Mysore City 

Bangalore City 

7 


^ 







t 



t 





Per- Males 

Fe- 

Per- 

Males 

Fe- 



sons 


males 

sons 


males 

Blind 


81 

60 

21 

269 

199 

70 

Lame 

• • . * 

39 

37 

2 

329 

283 

46 

Mad 

• • • • 

11 

8 

3 

11 

7 

4 

Deaf 

• • • • 

9 

6 

3 

19 

17 

2 

Dumb 


7 

3 

4 

10 

7 

3 

Paralytic 

. . 

3 

3 

. , 

8 

7 

1, 

Crippled 


, , 

, 

, , 

30 

17 

13 

ni 

. . • 

55 

42 

13 

, 

, , 

, , 

Others 

.. 

462 

300 

162 

1,136 

788 

348 


Total . . 

667 

459 

208 

1,812 1,325 

487 


IL Distribution op Beggars by Language and Community 

Hindus 


1 

1 

1 

Urdu 

Other 

Languages 

Toted 

Total 

persons 

QQ 

1 

K| 


Depressed 1 
Classes 1 



, Other 

Hindus 


1 

2 

s 

4 

S 6 7 

's 9 10 

Ji 

n 

^ 

13 

U 

15 

1 

16 






Bangalore Citt 












P M P 

P 

M 

P 

P 

M 

P 

2,011 

935 

1,068 

1,381 

354 5,749 4,275 

554 185 369 

1,028 

646 

382 

2,693 

2,040 

653 






Mysore City 







l,3d3 

540 

377 

376 

154* 2,800 2,347 

391 317 74 

617 

404 

213 

1,339 

960' 

379 






Other Oommumhes 

X 







*r ' 

1 

1 

♦ 


1 

§ 

.1 

4 


1 

o 

- ^ , — 



5 

§ 

11 

1^ 

17 

18 

19 


21 22 23 24 25 

26 

27 

28 

/ 

29 

30 

^~ 3 i 






Bangalore City 







P 

M 

P 

P 

M P P 

M P 

P 

M 

P 

P 

M 

p 

1,372 

965 

407 

87 

62 25 9 

5 4 

6 

3 

3 

4,090 

1,659 

5,741 






Mysore City 







404 

253 

151 

44 

22 22 1 

1 

4 

4 

• , 

2,032 

768 

2,80( 


* Including 3 Deaf-mutes 



60 


Ocoufat%ofn 


Cooly 

Farmer 

Domestic service 

Smith 

Doctor 

Wearer 

Comb-maker 

Peon 

Carpenter 

Milkman 

Musician 

Student 

Sweeper 

Palmist 

Astrologer 

Pensioner 

Stone Worker 


Occnpatxon 


Weaver 

Farmer 

Smith 

Carpenter 

Doctor 

Cooly 

Sweeper 

Mason 

Brick layer 

Stone cutter 

Worshipper 

Postman 

Student 

Merchant 

Domestic servant 

Shoe^maker 

Cook 

Comb-maker 
Mat maker 
Military service 
Pohce Constable 
Pensioner 
Peon 
Barber 


HI. DrsTRiBunos of Begsabs bt Oooxtpation (is addition to begging) 


Bangalore City 

Mysore City 


BangaloTe City 

Mysore Ci/t/y 






^ 

UfJ/Url/ W /v 




t ' 



Per- Males 

Pe- 

Per- Males 

Fe- 


Per- 

Males 

Pe- 

Per- 

Males Fe- 

sons 


males 

sms 


males 


sons 


males 

sons 


males 

271 

221 

50 

92 

68 

24 

Merchant 

10 

9 

1 

20 

14 

6 

35 

35 

• , 

54 

51 

3 

Worshipper 

11 

11 


11 

11 


61 

14 

47 

1 

1 


Mason 

1 

1 


2 

2 


2 

2 

, , 

, , 

, , 

.. 

Shanbhog 

1 

1 


a * 



6 

6 


, * 



Washerman 

2 

1 


a a 



10 

0 

1 

, , 



Snake charmer 

7 

7 


a m 



2 

2 


, , 

, 

« • 

Purohit 

, , 



19 

i9 


26 

26 


45 

42 

3 

Barber 




1 

1 


4 

4 

, , 




Breeder of animals 




24 

24 


3 

1 

2 

. , 


.. 

Flower maker 

, ^ 



1 

1 


23 

20 

3 

4 

4 

• 

Basket maker 




8 

2 

*6 

47 

47 

. , 

17 

17 


Teacher 




5 

5 


7 

3 

4 

265 

240 

25 

Gardener 




1 

1 


20 

18 

2 

. . 

, 

, , 

Tanning 

, , 



1 

1 


12 

1 

12 

1 

• 

8 

8 

•• 

No occupation 

5»186 

3,638 1,648 

2,220 1,619 

701 

1 

1 

• • 

’i 


. • 

Total 

5,749 4,090 1,669 

2,800 2 

^032 

768 


IV. Distbibution of Beggabs by Occupation (pbbvious to Begging — 1941) 


Bmgcdore City 

— — -A — ^ 

Per- Males Pe- 
so%8 malea 



Per- Males 
aom 



Pfi- 

Tfialea 


Occupat%on 


Bangalore City Mysore City 

Per- Males Pe- Per- Males Pc- 

sons males sons males 



173 

130 


429 

350 


40 

37 


19 

19 


10 

9 


553 

451 


16 

10 


10 

10 


9 

8 


2 

2 


24 

24 


2 

2 


9 

9 


166 

146 


91 

40 


2 

1 


8 

5 


10 

10 


9 

9 


16 

16 


10 

10 


32 

32 


56 

52 


% 

3 


43 

32 

31 

1 

Snake charmer 

4 

4 





79 

148 

135 

13 

Palmist 

6 

5 





3 

3 

3 

. , 

Astrologer 

9 

9 

« a 




* • 

4 

4 

, , 

Cartman 

8 

8 





1 

9 

3 

6 

Driver 

6 

6 


i 

1 


102 

132 

92 

40 

Dramatist 

1 

1 


1 

1 


6 

33 

25 

8 

Musician 

2 

2 


3 

2 

i 

. • 

1 

1 


Teacher 

13 

13 


7 

7 


1 

. • 

, , 


Beedi maker 

1 


i 




• , 

.. 

. . 


Fisherman 

1 


1 





. . 

. • 


Milkman 

1 


1 




• • 

. . 

. . 


Washerman 

1 


1 

i 



• . 

23 

23 


Road worker 

2 


2 




10 

48 

41 

*7 

Gardener 




*8 

4 

*4 

51 

14 

5 

9 

Tailor 




4 

4 


1 

1 

1 


Butler 




2 

2 


3 

.. 

. • 


Breeder of animals 




25 

11 

14 


- . 

\ . 


Purohit 




5 

5 



. 

*. 


Government employee 



9 

9 



6 

6 


Maistry 

• • • m 



4 

4 



• • 

• 


Messenger 




1 

1 


*4 

36 

35 

’i 

Total 

1,743 

1,433 

310 

561 

457 

104 



APPENDIX ill 

(Vide paragrajihs 77 and 81-85 of the Report) 

FERTILITY OF MARRIAGE IN MYSORE 

by 

Mr. K. B. MADHAVA, M.A., F.R.A.S., A.I.A. (London.), 

Professor of Mathematical Economics and Statistics, Maharaja’s College, Mysore 


1. Nature or the Inquist. — ^This is the first 
occasion in Mysore when during a general census house- 
holders were required to give information relative to 
the fertilities of existmg marriages. The questions put 
under this head in the census schedule are such as to 
give particulars of the age of the mother at present, 
and the age at birth of her first child ; the number of 
cbldren bom to the marriage and those of them now 
surviving ; the community and the oocupational group 
to which her family belongs. The number of married 
women included in this mquiry is 1,127,013 or almost 
78 per cent of the total number of married women 
enumerated in the census of 1941 in the State. The 
inquiry brought to light 3,129,629 children surviving 
out of 4,504,620 bom, distributed over seven groups of 
communities and three occupation divisions. A pioneer 
inquiry of such large magnitude on a delicate subject 
such as fertility of marriage necessanly reveals (what- 
ever may be the special utility of such studies) several 
points of interset and of disappointment, when com- 
pared with inquiries of a siimlar nature elsewhere. 

2. Other Studies and the Scope oe Fertility 
Inquiry. — Of such inquiries the classical one is of 
comse the Scottish study by J. C. Dunlop, reviewed in 
the Eeport of the Twelfth Census of Scotland (1911). • 
Apart from its technical merits, it emphasised the utility 
of such studies in social and economic fields, and served 
as a contribution to our knowledge of human biology. 
It was even claimed as suggesting a national poh'cy in 
the ordermg of events in the reproductive span of 
women’s life. The study was able to separate the 
principal and secondary factors influencing fertility and 
to derive statistical ratios givmg the probabilities (in 
the sample studied) of marriages being childless, 
accordmg to their durations and of the ages of wife 
and husband at marriage. About the same time, that 
is in 1911, an Indian inquiry was also conducted in 
the Central Provinces by J. T. Marten; but owing 
to the novelty of the inquiry, the intimate nature of 
questions asked and the optional character of the 
answers required, the results are not of much value. 
The Baroda Census inquiries of 1921 and of 1941 are 
however of much greater value, as much for their 
comprehensiveness, as for their suggestiveness. They 


are published reports and it is probably not necessary, 
therefore, to re-state here the methods adopted in them 
or the results arrived at. But it is perhaps permissible to 
draw from them certain conclusions for our own guidance 
in future inquiries in Mysore. For instance, in liea of 
a general inquiry concerning over a million women, 
well selected sample inquiries would be more useful ; 
information touching secondary factors such as com- 
munity and occupation (and extensive tabulation 
classi^dng by those variables and combinations thereof) 
may be dropped ; instead, the more dominant factors, 
such as duration of marriage and age of husband should 
be included ; and the schedule should be drawn up so 
as to gather information concerning sterility of marriage, 
sex of child and spacing of children bom. It should 
always be remembered that to ascertain social facts of 
sex and marriage hygiene with any exactness much 
nicety and skill on the part of the enumerator (who 
may be of either sex) would be required. They may 
therefore be impressed to greater advantage on repre- 
sentative, though smaHet samples. Till then any 
statistical theorising on sex data will either emphasize 
the obvious, e.g., size of the family varies in direct 
proportion to the duration of the marriage; or, be 
misleading in the extreme, e.g,, that child marriages 
should be encouraged, which is W a defective restate- 
ment of the above conclusion. 

3. Eeeerence to Statistics.— The statistics com- 
piled at this census have been tabulated in six major 
headings as below, under each of which there are separate 
tables showing the distribution in seven community 
groups (Brahmins, Depressed Classes, Other Hmdus, 
MusUms, Chnstians, Jains, Others) and the aggregate : — 

8tze of Family and Present Age of Married Women. 

II. Size of Family acc(yrding to Age at Birth of F mt Gkild 

III. Age at Birth of First Child and Number of Children 

Born (for married women aged 46 and over), 

IV. Age at Birth of First Child and Number of Children 8ur- 

vmng (for married women aged 45 and over) 

V Number of Children born and Surviving. 

yi Size of Family according to Means of Livelihood of 

Husband. 

There are thus altogether 48 Tables but owing to pres- 
sure on space, and more particularly owing to absence 
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of significant differences, six aggregate tables* alone are 
printed here as appendices. The essential statistics of 
the remaining tables showing distinction by commu- 
nities and occupation are also reproduced in summary 
form in seven tablesf. 

4. COMMUNTTY AND OCCUPATION GROUPS. — StUl, 
dealing with the sub-division by commumty groups 
and by occupational groups, it is thought advisable 
to set forth in the following tables (a) the average 
number of children bom, and (6) the average number 
of children surviving per family. This is not with a 
view to disclose the differences that are bound to exist 
in any such classification, but to emphasize the trivia- 
lity or iuconclusiveness of observed differences. 
Thus, it would be very wrong to be misled by the figures 
in these tables and to assert that the occupations 
favounng fecundity among Muslims are agricultural, 
among Brahmins are professional, and among ‘‘Others” 
are commercial; that the greatest chance for survival 
exists if the group belongs to the Brahmin community 
fl-rifl follows commercial occupations or similar ones. 
Tn fact^ all observed differences are accidental fluctu- 
ations arising out of sampling, and it would be more 
accurate to say that there is no differential influence 
of community or occupation per se in determining 
fertility, or survivance. 


(a) Average Number of Children Born per Family 


OccupatioTial Group 

Total 

Gommunity 


A 


r 


Prefer- 

Agri- 

Commer- 


* 

culture 

cial 

tional 


Brsihinins 

.. 4.56 

3.72 

4.76 

4.59 

Depressed Classes 

.. 3 87 

3.79 

3 87 

3.87 

Other Hiadus 

.. 4.00 

3.93 

3.71 

3.96 

Mushms 

.. 4 56 

4.19 

4.18 

4.33 

Ohnstians 

.. 4.22 

3.99 

4.19 

4.14 

Jams 

.. 4.02 

4.01 

4.06 

4.02 

Others 

.. 3.60 

4 59 

3 46 

8.61 

All Communities 

.. 4.00 

3.95 

3.97 

3.99 


(6) Average Number of Chldren Swviving per Family 

Occupational Group 


Community 

t 

A „ 

< 

Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Cortmer- 

oial 

Profea- 

sional 


Brahmins 

3.20 

2.83 

3.42 

3.29 

Depressed Classes 

.. 2.68 

2.61 

2 62 

2.67 

Other Hindus 

.. 2.76 

2.74 

2.67 

2.73 

Muslims 

.. 3.28 

3 03 

3.06 

3.13 

Ohnstians 

.. 2.96 

2.88 

3.14 

3.05 

Jams 

.. 2.80 

2 85 

2.66 

2.80 

Others 

.. 2.55 

3.89 

2.49 

2.59 

All Communities 

3.76 

2.78 

2.78 

2.77 


5. Inklxjenoe OF Age AX Mabmagb.— A ge of the 
mother is one of the principal variables utihaed in the 
tabulation of the statistics. Age attained at the time 
of the inquiry, and the more important information, the 
age at birth of the first child are recorded ; but like all 

* Tables I to VI of this Appendix. 


age statements, these also exhibit the usual inaccuracies 
of understatement, overstatement, preference for 
multiples of five, and for even-digit endings. There 
are 13 centenanans, who claim 69 children bom to them, 
of whom 36 are still surviving. Further particulars 
of these elderly women, and of the children they and 
their children have reproduced are not however avail- 
able, and therefore the possibility of determining net 
reproductive capacity, and of the span of a generation 
are lost. From other tables giving particulars of 
married women aged 46 and over, commonly re- 
ferred to as individuals with completed fertility, owing 
possibly to menopause havmg overtaken them, it 
would appear that there are only 16 mothers out of 
a total of 141,495 (that is, roughly one in ten thousand) 
who report that they delivered their first child at ages 
over 46, the extreme case at age 55. Of these late 
starters, who are not reported to belong to any one 
community, one is reported to have brought up 8 
children, 4 havmg delivered of 7 children each and 2 
others 5 children each. It should be clear that age 
reporting is completely unrehable, and at any rate, 
age 45 can stiU be assumed to be the upper Imutmg 
point for child bearing. At the other end, there are 
128 mothers who reported that their first child was 
bom to them in their twelfth year of age, and they 
constitute only slightly less than one-tenth of one per 
cent of the total of 141,406 mothers of completed 
fertihty. However, within this range of 33 years of 
child bearing, the average number of children bom is 
found to be 6 16, yielding roughly 6 years as the interval 
between successive births. But tins is no true index 
of the actual spacing in child-birth. The average 
figures are disturbed by multiple births and by the 
well known wearing oif in reproduction power with age 
through sheer physiological reason. In fact, without 
knowing the actual ages at birth of successive children 
it would be mere speculation to mdulge in any gene- 
ralisation in respect of spacmg of children. On the 
■average, 76 per cent of all first births have occurred 
during the age penod 16 to 20 of the mother and there- 
fore it may safely be assumed that that is also the 
period of greatest reproductive power in the mother. 
The mean ^e of the mother at birth of her first child 
is 17.8 years, and the variation in communities is only 
between 17.4 years (Brahmins) and 17.9 years (De- 
pressed Glasses), while only in Christians it reaches 
18*7 years. In fertility studies it is usual to include 
the age of the father also, although from the Scottish 
Census study it would appear that, since for a constant 
age of wife at marriage and a constant duration of 
marriage, a difference of about forty years in the age 
of husband is needed in order to reduce the average 
size of the family by one child, the age of the husband 
is not relatively of the same importance. Nevertheless, 
it would be interesting to include in subsequent studies, 
information about the age of the husband as that 

t, These are tables VH (o) (6) and (a), VOI (a) and (5), (e) and IX. 
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would show the bias in men and women towards secur- 
ing mates of the same age, or of different disparities. 
From such protogamio surfaces, ovals of equal genetic 
density have been derived and these would help us m 
ascertaming the effect of disparity in the age of the 
wife and her husband on their fertility. Before leavmg 
this subject, it would be necessary to record that while 
m completed marriages 6.16 is the average number of 
children bom, takmg all married women together, 
that IS to say women with completed and con- 
tmumg marriages, the average number of children bom 
IS 3 99. The difference of over 2 children is to be 
accounted for, of course, by the balance of the available 
child bearmg period in the mixed group and if other 
facts remained unaltered, is also a rough measure of 
the loss in fertility if the period of exposure to mater- 
mty risk is interfered with by social and personal 
factors, such as, for mstance, widowhood, or voluntary 
limitation. 

6. Size oe the Family.— Although as stated the 
average number of children born works out to 3.99, 
in marriages of all durations, and to 6.16 in completed 
marriages, the actual number born to an individual 
wUl, of course, vary very widely. We have no infor- 
mation about the number of luckless marriages, but 
the maximum number of children bom reported is 
26. There were 2 such mothers. In the Scottish 
inquiry the maximum family reared was 23, in the 
Baroda Censuses 21 (m 1921) and 20 (in 19il). But 
such extremely prolific fanuhes are of course very few, 
for instance, women reanng 20 or more children num- 
bered 110 among 1,127,013 mothers, or one in.ten thou- 
sand. The following frequency distributions show> in 
completed marriages, the number of families in which 
the stated number of children were born, or were 
reported surviving : — 


Completed Fertility Cases 


Number ofchildren 


JFamUm %n which 
they were horn 

Farmlies in which 
they were surviving 

1 


8,991 

16,636 

2 


10,885 

19,661 

3 


11,892 

20,434 

4 


14,292 

22,052 

5 

•• 

16,057 

19,967 

6 


17,468 

15,681 

7 


13,943 

10,340 

8 


15,246 

6,888 

9 


11,350 

2,651 

10 


9,111 

1,332 

11 


3,962 

321 

12 


4,866 

124 

13 


1,422 

36 

14 


875 

12 

15 


441 

5 

16 


301 

* • • # 

17 and more 


303 

... 

Total . 


1,41,405 

134,810 


Although the largest frequencies are found in the 
neighbourhood of the mean number of children (6 in 


the group of all children bom and 4 in the group of 
children survivmg), the distributions are drawn out 
towards increasing size. The distribution is a little 
more compact in the group of survivors, there being 
no more than 15 children surviving in any family and 
practically 50 per cent of all families having either 3 
or 4 or 5 children survivmg. In other words, the odds 
are even against finding a family of this stated size. 
It would be mterestmg to calculate the probabilities of 
havmg stated numbers of children surviving m relation 
to the age of wife at marriage, but extensive tables 
with the well known imperfections in age would be 
useless. Accordingly the following table in bnef form 
is prepared to mdicate the number of children that 
would be ^"improbable"* to give birth to when her 
age at the birth of her first child is withm the stated 
age group—^n event which is considered for this 
purpose as ""improbable"’ if the chance of its occurrence 
IS one in ten or less. The number of children surviving 
has also been derived therefrom on the broad ratio 
of 7/lOths of the number born. 


Age group 

Improbable'* 

Improbable** 

birth of first child 

number of children 
to be born 

number of children 
to he surviving 

12—16 

11.18 

7.83 

16—20 

10.81 

7.57 

21—25 

9 56 

6.69 

26—30 • • . 

9.00 

6.30 

31—36 

8 25 

6.78 

36—40 

8.18 

5.73 

41—45 

8.65 

5.99 

All ages 

10.77 

7.54 


7. Number oe Children SuRViviNa.— Prom the 
point of view of social welfare it is not the total size of 
the family born that matters, but, obviously the size of 
the survived family. A study of the factors that 
correlate with survival is therefore of extreme impor- 
tance although many of these factors are not directly 
connected with social divisions. The following table 
giving number of survivors to 1,000 children bom 
classified by communities and by professions, no doubt, 
shows differences but much ought not to be made of 
such apparent differences as indicating communal or 
occupational differentiation. In fact the differences are 
nowhere statistically significant and the analysis shows, 
if anything, that survival (like total fertility) is not 
differentiated in terms of these factors by themselves, 
though possibly by other genetic factors which might 
have equally produced the same differCTices in other 
groups as well- We may at once dismiss the idea, 
even as the reviewer of the census figures of Baroda 
Census of 1921 did, that caste or occupation, in this 
State has any measurable influence, independent of 
any other factors, m regulating survival. A certain 
emphasis on this finding is necessary as, from some- 
what hasty analogy with similar statistics of Western 
countries {e,g,, Dunlop’s Eeport on Census of Scotland, 
1911, p. xxxviii) one may be inclined to accept as 
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well established in this country also, the fact of a higher 
mortality among children of working mothers than 
among those of non-working mothers. 


Number of Chldren SurviviTig for 1,000 Born 




Professions 



Community 




Aggregate 


Agri- 

Commer- 

Profes- 



culture 

cial 

sional 


Brabmma . , 

701 

761 

719 

717 

Depressed Gasses 

692 

689 

678 

690 

Other Hindus 

689 

697 

692 

690 

Mnshms 

719 

722 

729 

723 

Christians .. 

701 

723 

749 

736 

Jams . , 

697 

711 

649 

696 

Other Communities 

708 

748 

719 

717 

Aggregate 

,, 691 

705 

701 

m 


A search should rather be made for the factors that 
affect in common all the communal and the occupational 
groups. Accordmgly the question of survival of 
children born is studied in relation to the age of the 
mother — i,e. (i) her present age and (ii) her age at 
the time of birth of her first child, from the statistics 
of all communities put together. 


Number of survivors to 1,000 children 
bom for mothers classified according to 


Age group 


Present age 

Age at birth of 
first child 

11—13 


8281 

702 

14-16 


770 V771 

690 

17—19 


776j 

692 

20—22 


742 

700 

23—26 


735 

734 

26—28 


731 

776 

29—31 


716 

729 

32—34 • • 


708 

7611 

35—37 


664 

700 }^729 

38—40 


677 

701 J 

41—43 


676 

7301 

44—46 


664 

717 ^707 

47—49 


657 

828j 

50 and upw&rd 


628 

•• 

Aggregate 

. • 

695 

695 


The results in the tables above are to some extent 
vitiated by the errors m age, but they mdicate suffici- 
ently that there is a general deohne in survival ratio 
as the age of the mother advances. This fall is conti- 
nuous when only the present age of the mother is 
judged but owing to different durations of married 
life, and also owing to differential mortality in successive 
paras of the child bkths, it would be necessary to bring 
under review one or more of these additional factors. 
From the statistics compiled it is not possible to 
estimate the survival ratio of first births, of children 
bom second in order and so on. However, the grouping 
can be done so as to indicate the influence of the age 
of the mother when her first child was bom on the 
survival ratio of the total family she is rearing, 
and this has been done in the last two columns in the 
above table. A close scrutiny of these figures reveals 


not a continuous decline but an initial tendency for 
the survival ratio to increase up to age 27 when the 
TnaYiTmim value is attained and a subsequent fall. 
Apart from the somewhat delayed attamment of such 
Ty^fl.viTnnm (here at age 27, usually at an earlier age 
such as 20) the usual indication is that too early 
maternity, as well as too late maternity, does not give 
the best survival value for the children born to a mar- 
riage but that there is a turning pomt (27 or 20 or 
other for the first child to be born) at which optimum 
results are secured to the family, 

8. SuEvivAL Ratio in Completbi) Marriages.^ 
It should be stated that the statistics dealt with above 
refer to all married women whether their married life 
is continuing or completed. Statistics of completed 
marriages bemg also available, in the following table 
are presented the results in respect of married women 
aged 45 and over, of whom, there were 141,405 mothers, 
(i) the total number of children born, (ii) the number 
surviving on the date of enumeration and (lii) the 
survival ratio, for three-year age groups. 


Age at birth of 

Total number 

Number of 

Survived 

first child 

of children 
horn 

survivors 

ratio 

(per miUe) 

Under 13 .. 

7.66 

4.59 

601 

14—16 

7,10 

4.61 

649 

17—19 

6.65 

4.21 

643 

20—22 

5.65 

3.58 

634 

23—25 

4.70 

3.09 

658 

26—28 

4 48 

3.16 

706 

29—31 

4.11 

2.68 

627 

32—34 

3.60 

2.66 

730 

35—37 

3 63 

2,41 

683 

38—40 

3.21 

2.18 

681 

41 and above , 

3.63 

2.40 

718 

Aggregate 

6.16 

3.96 

643 


In a study of statistics of completed marriages, 
it would be reasonable to expect that the pomt of 
optimum survival value would be disclosed clearly; 
but the above statistics do not fulfil that expectation. 
Curiously enough it is at about age 16 such a point, 
if any, may be sought for in this statistics. That 
would indicate that, for the women of the last generation 
(women in whom menopause has now set in would 
belong to the beginning years of the present century 
or the closing years of the last century) the first child 
birth occurring at about age 16 would give the largest 
survived family. 

9. Regression op Births and Survivals on 
Age. — ^The statistics of the total number of children 
born and of children surviving to completed marriages 
(that is to say, the figures in the central two col umns of 
the last table) were also studied by a method technically 
known as fitting the best straight hue by least squares. 
It is found that with the advance in age the fall in the 
survived size is less steep than the fall in size of the 
total number born. In particular it is found that the 
total number of children born dimimshed by about 
one-sixth of a child for each year the arrival of the first 
child is delayed, but the number of surviving children 
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bom dimirdslied by about oue-twelftli of a child only for 
each such year’s delay. The actual regression equations 
* are — 

Number of children born » 9 — 0.16 times the age. 

Number of children surviving « 5.65 — 0.087 times 
the age. 

From the tables giving the distribution of families 
by number of children bom and surviving, a small 
table as below has been prepared giving the percentage 
of families with 0, 1, 2, etc., deaths in them, setting 
against them the corresponding results in the 1941 
Baroda investigation. Fortunate famihes retaining 
all the children bom amount to about four-ninths m 
each case, and in fact the parallelism between the 
Baroda figures and the Mysore figures is so close that 
the fundamental facts of fertility statistics in the two 
States must be alike. In that State fertility studies 
have been carried on at previous census also, and in 
comparison with the figure in 1931 of 37 per cent as 
the fortunate families in which no deaths occurred, 
the present figure of 43 per cent was understood 
to indicate the welcome progress in health condi- 
tions in the decade. It is reasonable to expect that 
Mysore conditions too enjoyed such progress and, at 
any rate, the figures now compiled may be utilised in 
a subsequent study. 

Number of deaths in the family Percentage of such families 



/—• ■ 
Mysore 

— % 

Baroda (1941) 

0 

44.5 

43.0 

1 

24.3 

24.5 

2 

15.3 

15.4 

3 

9.2 

9.0 

4 

3 9 

4.5 

6 

2 1 

2.3 

6 and over 

0.7 

1.3 


10. Inverse Correlation between Survival 
AND Size. — The factor of greatest significance in the 
survival of children seems however to be the size of the 
family itself. The fact of inverse correlation between 
survival and size seems to be equally true in human 
society as in vegetable or other animal kingdoms. Pell 
says (in his book “ Law of Births and Deaths'^) that “the 
net result of the variation of the degree of fertility 
under the direct action of the environment will bear an 
inverse proportion to the variations of the capacity for 
survival.” It is probable, at least where no conscious 
birth control is resorted to, that the decline is due 
mainly to a natural law connected with the varying 
degree of nervous energy used which adjusts the degree 
of fertility to suit the death rate of the race. In any 
case, the following table setting forth the proportion of 
survivors for each size of the family born, establishes 
beyond doubt the inverse relation. The table below 
refers to the statistics of all communities put together; 
but it may be said that similar analysis of the statistics 
by communal sub-groups also confirms not merely the 
direction of the correlation, but, within the limits 


of error due to sampling, the intensity of such 
association: — 


No, of children 


Proportion 

No, of children 

Proportion 

horn 


surviving 

born 

surviving 

1 


.839 

12 

.526 

2 


.766 

13 

.519 

3 


.751 

14 

.497 

4 


.722 

15 

.459 

5 


.716 

16 

.411 

6 


.722 

17 

.411 

7 


.694 

18 

.349 

8 


.613 

19 

.325 

9 


.622 

20 

.305 

10 


.605 

21 and above 

.243 

11 

, , 

.595 




With a race like that between variables, one decreas- 
ing while the other is increasing, there is bound to be a 
critical point at which it is no advantage to bear children 
who cannot be reared. It is rather difi&cult to determine 
this point exactly from the statistics collected in this 
study, smce at least one other factor, m., the spacing of 
the successive births enters into the picture. Moreover, 
at this point, the problem becomes personal as a 
guiding policy for each married couple’s conduct. 
But it is this correlation between size and spacing of the 
births with survival that is the basis of tiie advocacy 
of Eugenicists for artificial limitation of births, while, of 
course, the inclination even by those who axe cognisant 
of these practices to reserve them for personal gratifi- 
cation and not to use them for legitimate purposes, 
reduces the scope of such findings as a code for normal 
practice. Where economic deprivation does not auto- 
matically become a preceptor for control, some propa- 
ganda seems to be necessary for bringing to light the 
need for a social policy which secures, along with 
limitation, a maximum satisfaction to society as 
a whole. 

11. Incidental Remarks about Age Returns.— 
Incidentally, a few remarks may be made about the 
manner in which age return is most inaccurately made, 
and of the considerable improvement in such report 
that can be secured by some further simple question, 
such as for instance, the age at birth of fiust child, if 
any. Much has been written about the casual or 
wanton mis-statements in age returns owing to ignorance 
or indifference, wilfulness or perversity. Dr. J, Modi 
(in a paper read before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society) catalogued the old-world 
superstition against numbermg that prevailed amongst 
the ancient Hebrews and the Hindus. The Hitopad^a 
enjoins that nine things must be carefuUy concealed- — 
age, wealth, theft in one’s house, counsel, sexual 
intercourse, medicine, charity, austerity and disgrace. 
Again “ while the European woman of the West wishes 
to appear young as long as she can and remains below 
80 for more than one census, her Indian sister prefers 
to appear old and respectable.” Sometimes it is 
the fear of the “ evil eyes ” that tends to vitiate the 
report. For whatever reason, and in whatever measure 
each of the reasons operates, there is considerable 

9 
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preference for quinquennial endings wHch becomes 
more marked in communal groups who otherwise 
suffer also from greater illiteracy and social back- 
wardness. The statistical measure commonly employed 
to measure this age sense is the indes of concentration 
(Whipple : Yitcd Statistics, p. 169 et seq) which is the 
percentage ratio of the number reported as multiples 
of 6 (in a wide age interval) toone-fiffch of the total 
number returned in the same age period. This should 
nominally be 100, but instances are not unknown where, 
owing to abnormal preferences of round numbers and 
other multiples of 5, such ratio has been 200, 300 or 
even as high as 400, suggesting that in the age con- 
sciousness of such persons there is, or ought to be, no 
integer intermediate to, say 25 and 30. The following 
table, reproduced from the Baroda Census figures of 
1921, weU illustrated the extent of inaccuracy, and on a 
closer reading, the improvement also of the standard of 
accuracy in general among males in comparison with 
females, and with the educationally more advanced 
communities. 


dex of Concentration 

of Ages, 

Boroio— 1921 


Males 

Females 

Etitire population 

.. 358 

367 

Muslims . • 

.. 374 

400 

Jains . t 

304 

370 

Parsees 

.. 227 

277 


Even among European countries a ratio as high 
as 245 occurred (1905) among the peoples of Bulgaria. 
In the data collected in Mysore (1941) and forming 
the subject matter of the present study in fertility 
statistics, the following are the indexes of concen- 


tration of ages when mothers are classified according 
to their present ages: — 


Brahmins 


.. 191 

Depressed Classes 


.. 304 

Other Hindus 

• • • ■ 

.. 282 

Muslims . 

• • • * 

.. 306 

Christians 

• • • • 

.. 221 

Jams 

• • • a 

.. 260 

Other Communities 

• • • « 

.. 287 

All Communities . . 

.. 

.. 284 

Several suggestions have been made for securing 


greater accuracy in age returns, for instance, asking 
for the date of birth, or for the age to be reported in 
terms of years and months and so on while of course 
no mathematical perfection can be expected so long as 
the traditional attitude of indifference persists, it 
is surprising how large a measure of improvement is 
secured by just putting some further simple question, 
such as for instance, by asking married women the age 
at birth of their first child, if any. It is not as if tUs 
question demands a greater measure of faithfulness or 
respectability, but it certainly stimulates in the minds 
of the answerer a sequence of calculations which 
results in a more accurate report of the age. The 
following table giving the indexes of concentration 
of ages when the same mothers (whose present ages 
were analysed in the above table) are asked to state their 
ages at which their first child was bom shows the 
remarkable improvement that the variation in the 
question provoked in them. 


Brahmins 



.. Ill 

Depressed Classes . 

• • 


.. 139 

Other Hindus 

, , 


.. 131 

Mushms .. 



.. 144 

Christians 



.. 128 

Jains 



, . 130 

Other Communities 

•• 


.. 141 

All Communities 



.. 132 
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1. Size of Family and present Age of Married Women 

ALL COMMUNITIES 



Number of 

Total 


Total 

Proportion 


Number of 

Toted 


Total 

Proportion 

Age 

murried 

number of 

Avera>ge nuniber of of aurvvoors 

Age 

married 

number of 

Average 

number of of survivors 


women 

children 


children 

to 1,000 


women 

children 


children 

to 1,000 



born 


surviving 

born 



born 


surviving 

born 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

12 

12 

12 

1-0 

10 

833 

30 

136,782 

580,111 

4*2 

414,694 

715 

13 

101 

104 

1-0 

86 

827 

31 

4,359 

21,633 

5*0 

15,762 

728 

14 

872 

917 

1-1 

734 

800 

32 

34,036 

162,274 

4*8 

114,823 

707 

15 

3,423 

3,736 

1-1 

2,918 

781 

33 

7,922 

41,844 

5*3 

29,992 

717 

16 

11,157 

12,328 

1-1 

9,427 

765 

34 

11,435 

62,469 

5 5 

44,053 

705 

17 

8,249 

9,651 

1*2 

7,621 

790 

35 

83,033 

465,322 

5*6 

304,686 

655 

18 

43,169 

56,612 

1*3 

43,869 

776 

36 

19,116 

110,511 

5-8 

76,784 

695 

19 

15,904 

23,987 

1-5 

18,348 

765 

37 

3,715 

21,911 

5*9 

' 15,397 

704 

20 

97,003 

166,981 

1*7 

124,443 

745 

38 

23,705 

139,628 

5*9 

96,371 

690 

21 

11,916 

24,811 

2-1 

18,133 

731 

39 

4,657 

28,098 

6*0 

19,519 

694 

22 

58,761 

131,789 

2-2 

97,719 

741 

40 

83,776 

482,216 

5 8 

324,780 

674 

23 

23,399 

59,283 

2*5 

44,179 

745 

41 

2,078 

12,509 

6 0 

8,406 

672 

24 

35,819 

98,216 

2-7 

72,310 

736 

42 

11,676 

70,512 

6*1 

47,635 

675 

25 

125,186 

366,497 

2*9 

268,906 

734 

43 

3,887 

24,791 

6*4 

16,848 

680 

26 

40,616 

130,027 

3-2 

95,213 

732 

44 

3,449 

22,836 

6*6 

16,174 

664 

27 

11,064 

41,652 

3-8 

30,894 

742 

45 

43,745 

265,752 

6*1 

176,053 

663 

28 

67,558 

223,130 

3-9 

162,577 

729 

Above 45 

96,745 

606,567 

6*3 

384,029 

634 

29 

8,799 

37,014 

4*2 

27,237 

736 

Total 

1,127,013 

4,504,620 

4.0 

3,129,629 

695 



IL Size 

of Family according to Aye at Birth of First Child 








ALL communities 







Total 


Total 

Proportion 



Total 


Total 

Proportion 

Age at 

Number of 

number of 


number of of survivors 

Age at 

Number of 

number of 

1 

1 

number of of survivors 

birth of 

married 

children 

Average 

children 

to 1,000 

birth of 

married 

children 


children 

to 1,000 

first chud 

women 

born 


surviving 

born 

first child 

\ women 

horn 


surviving 

bom 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

11 

6 

23 

3-8 

16 

652 

29 

1,113 

2,629 

2*4 

2,056 

782 

12 

5,137 

18,184 

3-6 

12,768 

702 

30 

4,320 

13,784 

3*2 

9,885 

717 

13 

13,757 

57,752 

4-2 

40,669 

702 

31 

303 

735 

2-4 

566 

770 







32 

590 

1,603 

2*7 

1,178 

736 

14 

60,143 

259,941 

4-3 

180,202 

693 













33 

270 

630 

2*3 

503 

798 

15 

120,231 

546,599 

4*5 

381,129 

697 













34 

287 

721 

2* 5 

667 

786 

16 

234,873 

981,692 

4-2 

673,058 

686 

35 

836 

2,723 

3*3 

1,897 

697 

17 

105,102 

393,578 

3-7 

274,016 

696 

36 

96 

290 

30 

209 

721 

18 

262,736 

1,056,107 

4*0 

724,725 

686 

37 

44 

112 

2*6 

80 

714 

19 

65,055 

231,018 

3*6 

164,066 

710 

38 

73 

237 

3*2 

166 

700 

20 

155,643 

627,825 

4*0 

435,414 

694 

39 

42 

76 

1*8 

60 

800 

21 

17,234 

51,948 

3-0 

37,947 

730 

40 

142 

517 

3*6 

355 

687 

22 

28,673 

98,638 

3*4 

71,637 

726 

41 

7 

10 

1*4 

10 

1,000 

23 

11,664 

34,849 

3*0 

26,391 

757 

42 

6 

15 

2*6 

9 

600 

24 

11,517 

. 34,198 

3-0 

25,421 

743 

43 

5 

12 

2*4 

8 

667 

25 

16,897 

58,671 

3*5 

41,808 

714 

44 

2 

17 

8-5 

9 

566 

26 

4,354 

13,022 

3*0 

10,065 

772 

45 

12 

50 

4-2 

39 

780 

27 

2,140 

6,611 

2*6 

4,341 

788 

Above 46 

8 

29 

3-6 

24 

828 

28 

’ 3,696 

10,976 

3*0 

8,457 

771 

Total 

1,127,013 

4,504.620 

4-0 

3429,629 

695 


9 * 
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III. Age at Birth of First Child and Number of Children 

all 

Ageatbirth Numbe^of 

. ‘ I ■ ft ft /I K R 7 8 9 10 11 la 


of 

first chtld 

r‘' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

$ 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

12 

3 

16 

27 

36 

60 

72 

56 

136 

81 

130 

55 

96 

13 

20 

50 

96 

176 

196 

336 

287 

376 

468 

610 

297 

684 

14 

85 

202 

486 

724 

1,246 

1,572 

1,694 

2,624 

2,304 

2,600 

1,386 

2,532 

15 

. 522 

1,400 

2,337 

4,208 

5,625 

8,778 

9,030 

11,000 

9,163 

10,720 

5,445 

7,332 

16 

. 595 

1,678 

3,492 

6,196 

9,410 

11,826 

14.294 

19,662 

16,623 

16,510 

9,460 

11,736 

17 

, 258 

810 

1,344 

2,624 

3,710 

5,490 

6,607 

8,080 

7,272 

6,280 

3,641 

3,660 

18 

. 1,310 

3,878 

7,323 

12,844 

18,165 

25,960 

25,487 

29,880 

27,270 

23,020 

10,241 

15„^12 

19 

. 325 

858 

1,587 

2,408 

4,170 

5,064 

5,082 

6,864 

4,779 

4,020 

1,870 

2,592 

20 

. 2,799 

7,170 

11,295 

16,896 

24,165 

31,404 

24,304 

31,208 

23,481 

20,120 

7,997 

10,536 

21 

. 108 

236 

676 

836 

1,230 

1,462 

1,366 

1,848 

1,278 

720 

352 

708 

22 

. 325 

852 

1,524 

2,312 

3,415 

3,768 

3,150 

3,692 

2,790 

2,130 

1,067 

1,080 

23 

. 152 

346 

531 

756 

1,145 

1,140 

952 

1,120 

1,062 

460 

264 

300 

24 

. 201 

410 

552 

940 

875 

1,194 

1,211 

1,224 

819 

480 

154 

300 

25 

. 925 

1,826 

2,460 

3,364 

3,885 

3,648 

2,702 

3,066 

2,277 

2,160 

660 

852 

26 

. 101 

184 

288 

404 

366 

670 

302 

604 

252 

260 

88 

72 

27 

. 77 

106 

126 

160 

240 

288 

203 

120 

135 

30 

22 

36 

28 

. 112 

240 

255 

336 

410 

646 

378 

376 

216 

140 

143 

96 

29 

49 

66 

75 

132 

95 

90 

119 

72 

108 

60 

44 

12 

30 

. 492 

840 

786 

1,204 

1,310 

1,134 

749 

728 

1,386 

620 

253 

228 

31 

26 

42 

27 

36 

36 

48 

36 

32 

36 

10 

. • 

12 

32 

74 

96 

81 

140 

96 

102 

106 

96 

72 

10 

44 

24 

33 

, 32 

42 

39 

60 

56 

24 

14 

40 

18 

« . 

. • 

12 

34 

35 

46 

27 

60 

60 

54 

63 

66 

18 

20 

11 

. . 

35 

. 164 

208 

216 

248 

200 

160 

154 

232 

126 

110 

55 

96 

36 

27 

12 

33 

28 

26 

18 

14 

24 

27 

. « 

22 

24 

37 

25 

18 

6 

16 

5 

. 

.. 

8 

18 

10 


. . 

38 

25 

30 

18 

20 

20 

18 

14 

32 

18 

20 


12 

39 

10 

IG 

6 

8 

6 

. « 

. « 

, , 

, , 

• • 


.. 

40 

. 76 

78 

48 

80 

76 

54 

77 

66 

45 

40 


24 

41 

6 

2 

•• 



.. 

7 

. « 

, , 

• « 



42 

6 

6 

3 

• # 

16 

. > 

7 

8 

9 



12 

43 

3 

4 

3 

•• 

- 

6 

. • 

• 

, , 



1. . 

44 

• 13 

•• 

•• 

•* 

5 

• • j 

.• 

8 

• 4 

, , 


« • 

45 

. 5 

4 

9 ■ 

12 

5 

12 

21 

8 

9 

20 

11 

12 

Above 45 

6 

4 

•• 

4 

10 


28 

8 

* 4 




Total 

. 8,991 

21,770 

35,676 

57,168 

80,285 

104,808 

97,601 

121,868 

102,150 

91,110 

48,582 

58s892 
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Born (for Married Women aged 45 and over) 

COMMUNITIES 

eMdrenborn Total immber 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26^ 

of 

Ohildren bom 

24 

15 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

91 

28 

60 

32 

- 

• . 

19 

. . 

.. 

, . 

. . 

• . 

. • 

, . 

988 

208 

98 

75 

64 

17 

18 

19 

20 

.. 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. • 

. . 

4,014 

897 

868 

330 

240 

68 

252 

38 

60 

105 

. . 

.. 

24 

25 

, * 

20,361 

2,796 

1,890 

1,125 

960 

204 

360 

114 

200 

84 

88 

. . 

. • 

50 


83,420 

3,991 

2,618 

1,770 

1,200 

595 

522 

228 

260 

105 

66 

23 

« • 



132,750 

1,661 

1488 

686 

336 

68 

126 

• * 

. . 

. . 



24 



62,754 

4,368 

2,884 

1,590 

1,312 

204 

432 

95 

220 

42 

44 


48 



211,919 

949 

294 

225 

48' 

34 

72 

19 

40 



. . 

• • 



40,300 

2,613 

1,624 

675 

400 

102 

198 

19 

120 


44 

. . 

. • 


• , 

217,160 

143 

42 

• • 


17 



20 




« * 


. • 

10,931 

390 

238 

45 

64 

17 

18 









26,777 

91 

70 

15 

16 


. . 





. . 




8,420 

62 

28 

• * 

16 


36 





. . 

. . 


• . 

8,492 

169 

66 

75 

96 


. . 






. . 



28,211 

13 

42 

- 

•• 











3,p5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• > 








* • 



1,543 

.. 


•• 









. . 



3,248 



15 



IS 









955 

13 

154 

15 

16 


. . 





.. 




9,828 

13 

.. 




. . 






• • 



351 

. . 

.. 




. . 






.. ‘ 


. . 

939 

.. 

.. 









.. 

.. 


■ 

336 

• • 

• • 




. . 





.. 

• • 



440 

13 

14 

15 

16 


. . 





. . 

.. 



2,017 

13 

.. 




. . 





. . 




267 


.. 




. . 





. . 



.. 

106 






. . 






• • 



227 












.. 


.. 

39 

13 

14 










-• 


.. 

680 


' 










.. 


.. 

15 


. . 




• .. 








* . 

, 66 

• • ^ 

. • 













16 


. . 










• • 



26 











. . 




128 















60 

18,486 

12,250 

6,615 

4,816 

1,326 

2,052 

551 

940 

386 

242 

23 

96 

75 

. . 

871,309 
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ALL COMMUNITIES 

Children Survivvng 
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Tosai. . . 4 , 504,620 286,548 473,276 557,262 556,256 464,425 373,686 212,779 116,856 51,669 22,700 8,206 2,868 754 288 90 16 3 , 129,629 
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VII. All Marriages 

(a) Number oe Mabeieu Womee 


Community 


Means of livdihood of husband 


Percentage 
of Total 

f -- - 

Agriculture 

Commercial 

Professional 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Brahmins 

15,337 

4,590 

25,100 

45,027 

4.00 

Dspressed Classes 

.• 167,231 

12,059 

39,488 

218,778 

19.41 

Other Hindus 

620,149 

55,435 

88,961 

764,545 

67.84 

Muslims 

33,307 

19,060 

23,154 

75,521 

6.71 

Christians 

2,714 

3,742 

10,090 

16,646 

1.46 

Jams 

3,286 

1,006 

363 

4,655 

0-41 

Others 

834 

155 

932 

1,941 

0.17 

TOTAL 

842,878 

96,047 

188,088 

1,127,013 

•• 

Percentage of total 

74 79 

8,52 

26 69 

.. 

100,00 


Community 

(b) Number of Children Born 

Means of livelihood of husband 


Percentage 
of Toted 

r~ 

Agriculture 

Commercial Professional 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Brahmins 

69,961 

17,088 

119,616 

206,665 

4.59 

Depressed Classes 

. . 648,779 

45,716 

152,573 

847,068 

18.80 

Other Hindus 

248,779 

217,816 

330,844 

3,029,767 

67.26 

Muslims 

150,068 

79,900 

96,786 

326,754 

7.25 

Christians 

11,467 

14,941 

42,207 

68,616 

1.62 

Jams 

13,226 

4,039 

1,473 

18,738 

• 

0.42 

Others 

3,074 

712 

3,227 

7,013 

0.16 

Total 

3,377,682 

380,212 

746,726 

4,504,620 

•• 

Percentage of total 

74.98 

8.44 

26.68 

- 

100.00 


(c) Number of Childbbn Suevivik-o 


Community 

Means of livelihood of husband 

Percent- 
age of 
Total 

Community 

Means of livelihood of husband 

Percent 

Agn 

cultural 

Commer- 

cial 

Profes- 

sional 

Total 

Agri- 

cuMural 

Commer- 

cial 

Profes- 

sional 

Total 

age of 
Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Brahmins 

49,062 

13,038 

88,046 

148,146 

4.73 

Christians. . 

8,044 

10,805 

31,643 

60,492 

1.62 

D Classes 

449,941 

31,617 

103,428 

584,886 

18.68 

Jams 

9,220 

2,874 

956 

13,050 

0.42 

Other Hindus 

1,710,832 

161,892 

229,020 

2,091,744 

66.84 

Others 

2,179 

533 

2,321 

5,033 

0.16 

Muslims 

107,962 

57,716 

70,600 

236,278 

7.55 

Total 

2,837,240 

268,375 

524,014 

3,129,629 

•• 







Percentage of 
total 

74 68 

8,68 

16.74 

•• 

100.00 


10 
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. VIU. Marriages of Completed Fertility 


(a) Number oe Children Born 


Numhef of 
children horn 

All 

CommumUes 

Brahmins 

Depressed 

Glasses 

Other 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jams 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

8.991 

329 

1,701 

5,775 

912 

229 

25 

20 

2 

10,885 

397 

2,020 

7,318 

865 

234 

34 

17 

3 

11,892 

398 

2,337 

7,949 

950 

197 

35 

26 

4 

14,292 

522 

2,861 

9,621 

945 

263 

68 

12 

5 

16,057 

528 

2,770 

11,507 

869 

277 

69 

39 

6 

17,468 

673 

3,082 

12,210 

1,079 

298 

78 

48 

7 

13,943 

605 

2,590 

9,566 

863 

228 

63 

38 

8 

15,246 

847 

2,544 

10,624 

945 

202 

72 

12 

9 

10 

11,350 

631 

2,325 

7,391 

802 

146 

47 

9 

9,111 

639 

1,794 

6,772 

724 

153 

26 

3 

11 

3,962 

292 

726 

2,492 

368 

69 

11 

4 

12 

4,866 

375 

928 

2,960 

512 

76 

14 

1 

13 

1,422 

111 

243 

869 

163 

29 

7 

, . 

14 

875 

89 

161 

503 

99 

18 

4 

1 

15 

441 

37 

62 

262 

68 

11 

• 

1 

16 

301 

14 

55 

197 

22 

13 


. 

17 

78 

4 

12 

62 

6 

4 



18 

114 

11 

16 

71 

13 

3 

. . 

, , 

19 

29 

1 

7 

18 

3 

. 

. . 

, , 

20 

47 

2 

10 

25 

9 

1 


•• 

21 

16 

1 

2 

9 

4 



.. 

22 

11 

, , 


9 

1 

1 

• . 

, . 

23 

1 

, 

. . 

1 


. . 

. . 

. . 

24 

4 


. . 

4 


. . 

. . 

. . 

25 

3 

•• 

« * 

3 

* * 

• 

• 


Total mothers 

141,405 

6,504 

26,246 

95,198 

10,222 

2,451 

553 

231 

Total children bom 

871,309 

45,679 161,097 581,598 63,898 

(6) NtraiBBB or CeUiDbeh Sobtivino 

14,397 

3,419 

1,221 

Number of 
children mrvivmg 

All 

Communities 

Brahmins 

Depressed 

Glasses 

Other 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Ghnstians 

Jams 

Others 

* 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1 

16,636 

620 

3,087 

11,364 

1,193 

299 

54 

19 

2 

19,561 

672 

3,495 

13,544 

1,424 

331 

78 

17 

3 

20,434 

852 

3,639 

14,211 

1,334 

291 

89 

18 

4 

22,062 

927 

3,953 

16,413 

1,337 

318 

89 

16 

5 

19,977 

915 

3,747 

13,662 

1,330 

292 

89 

32 

6 

15,581 

816 

2,995 

10,329 

1,063 

284 

67 

37 

7 

10,340 

623 

1,946 

6,710 

802 

194 

39 

26 

8 

5,888 

416 

1,030 

3,779 

615 

117 

22 

7 

9 

2,551 

240 

571 

1,439 

265 

46 

10 

1 

10 

1,323 

135 

305 

698 

144 

36 

4 

1 

11 

321 

45 

38 

169 

50 

17 

2 


12 

124 

12 

13 

73 

17 

9 


13 

36 

7 

1 

17 

9 

2 



14 

12 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 



15 

5 

- 

1 

4 



•* 

* #■ 

Total mothers 

134,841 

6,282 

24,822 

91,316 

9,475 

2,288 

533 

175 

Total surviving children 

560,082 

29,672 

104,178 

372,726 

40,787 

9,692 

2,221 

806 
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(o) NuMBBE of CniliDEBN BOBN, by age OB MOTHBB AT BIETH OF FlEST CHILD 


Age at hrth 
of first child 

AU 

Communities 

Brahmins 

Depressed 

Classes 

Other 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jains 

Others 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

12-15 

108,783 

6,971 

19,068 

70,150 

10,457 

1,379 

407 

351 

16—20 • • 

654,883 

35,169 

120,917 

440,709 

45,180 

9,699 

2,641 

568 

21-25 

82,831 

2,813 

15,428 

55,349 

6,266 

2,410 

320 

245 

26-30 

19,099 

548 

4,636 

11,723 

1,460 

646 

46 

40 

31-35 

4,083 

114 

692 

2,724 

349 

134 

5 

15 

36—40 ■ • 

1,319 

44 

277 

768 

158 

70 

-- 

2 

41^5 

251 

13 

41 

162 

26 

9 

•• 

•• 

46-50 

46 

• • 

38 

6 

2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

51-55 

14 

7 

- 

7 

•• 

• 

•• 

•• 

Total . . 

871,309 

45,679 

161,097 

13 

581,598 

63,898 

14,397 

3,419 

1,221 


IX. Proportion of Fertile to LOOD Married Women and Averasre Number of Children Born and SnrTiTing 

MoLTried woiftiGTi Mamed women 




, 

Propcrriion 



r 

j< 

\ 

Proportion 



Community 


Number 

of fertile 

Average 


Community 

Number 

of fertile 

Average 



Total 

mth 

to 1,000 

number of Average 


Total 

with 

to 1,000 

number of Average 



children 

married 

children 

surviving 


children 

married 

children 

surviving 



horn 

women 

born 




born 

women 

born 


1 

2 

8 

4 

B 

6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Brahmins 

59,683 

46,027 

756 

4-6 

717 

Ohnstians 

20,324 

16,546 

814 

4*1 

736 

Depressed 

292,502 

218,778 

748 

3 9 

690 

Jains 

6,103 

4,656 

752 

4 0 

696 

Classes 


















Others 

2,604 

1,941 

775 

3 6 

718 

Other Hindus 

1,009,205 

764,545 

758 

4 0 

690 







Muslims 

92,706 

75,521 

815 


723 

All Communities 

1.485,016 1,127,013 

; 750 

4-0 

695 


10 * 



APPENDIX IV 

(Vide paragraph 79 of the Report) 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE LIFE TABLE FOR MYSORE STATE 


by 

MR. E. R. SUNDARARAJAN, M.A (Hons-), 


Superintendent, Bureau of Vital Statistics and Deputy Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages In Mysore, Bangalore 


Under the new centralized scheme of compilation 
of vital statistics m respect of Bangalore and Shimoga 
Districts from 1938, the original returns of births 
and deaths from the villages are received in the Office 
of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages in Mysore, Bangalore, within eight days 
after the close of each month. Statistics of births and 
deaths are taken out of these returns and the returns 
are then filed as permanent record for the issue of birth 
and death certificates. The compilations made during 
these four years have indicated that almost all the 
villages have been sending returns regularly, and that in 
the majority of cases the reports of deaths are complete. 

The census population of Bangalore and Shnnoga 
Districts given m Table YU (Census Report, Vob II) 
for each given age group has been taken as accurate 
and the population in the age group 60 years and over 
has been stretched out on the basis of the population 
given for individual ages in respect of Maddur Taluk 
in Table VII, Subsidiary Table (V) (Census Report, 
Vol. II). 

In the case of deaths, a number of deaths among 
infants and children m the early ages have evidently 
been missed and a small correction has been made in 
respect of this, as also in respect of the tail-end of life. 
The census population and the recorded deaths in the 
different age groups and the corrections effected are 
given below: — 


Gemus 

group population 
zn 1941 


Recorded 
deaths 
%n 1940 


Eemarhs zn respect 
of recorded deaths 


1 


2* 

S* 


4 


0-1 


37,970 

3,610 

40 por cent correct 

1—2 


37,659 

8b6 

30 

do 

do 

2—3 


42,008 

857 

30 

do 

do 

8—4 


48,824 

5U 

30 

do 

do 

4—6 


48,168 

267 

30 

do 

do 

6—10 


233,452 

948 

60 

do 

do 

10—16 


193,136 

704 

70 

do 

do 

16—20 


153,236 

788 

90 

do 

do 

20—30 


288,557 

2,398 

100 

do 

do 

80—40 


214,842 

2,221 

100 

do 

do 

40—60 


147,686 

2,110 

100 

do 

do 

60—60 


83,259 

1,804 

100 

do 

do 

60—70 


38,122 

1,934 

100 

do 

do 

70—80 


15,880 

1,425 

90 

do 

do 



Census 

Recorded 

Remarks in respect 
of recorded deaths 

Age group 

population 
in 1941 

deaths 
in 1940 

1 

2* 

e* 

4 

80-90 

. . 6,899 

1,011 

70 per cent correct 

90—100 

1,664 

420 

60 do do 

100- 110 

146 

92 

30 do do 

110—120 

21 

7 

40 do do 

120 and over 

10 

2 

• • . • 


Abridged Life Table for Mysore State — In view of 
the existing defects m the reportmg and compilation 
of births and deaths m seven out of the nine districts 
of the State, and the non-availabihty for the whole 
State of the distribution of deaths by individual ages, 
from the commencement of life to end of life, an 
abridged Life Table, making use of the reported deaths 
and the Census figures, has been prepared, as des- 
cribed below. 

The advantage of the “ mean mortality method 
of constructing an abridged Life Table lies in the fact 
that it can be constructed in a few hours. But its 
disadvantages are many since it is' utterly illogical 
and IS to be condemned at sight by any right-thinking 
actuary. However, as shown below, , the various 
errors appear to balance one another to the extent 
of giving a final expectation of life smprisingly close 
to the true values. 

This method was described to me by Dr. H. Muench 
of the Rockefeller Foundation through the courtesy of 
Dr. W. C. Sweet of the Rockefeller Foundation and these 
paragraphs are based on the descriptions given by 
Dr. Muench. The method assumes that the mortality 
rate is constant throughout the age band. The number 
of deaths in the given age group divided by the total 
population in that group represents the mortality 
rate as reported by the Registrar. Then by a little 
juggling of calculus we fibad that the average probabihty 
of suTOvmg a year in the band is 6""“^ and the pro- 
bability of surviving 6 years is (6^x). Since 
5mx = 6dx-T-5Lx, 5Lx==6dx-^6mx which fillp out the 
Lx column. The calculation of the expectation of life 
and the other columns of the Life Table then follows the 
usual method and is indicated in Table II. 


♦ Columna 2 and 3 are the total of Bangalore and Shimoga Bistncts 
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I. LIFE TABLE, MYSORE STATE, 1941 
(Based oa figures for Bangalore and Sbimoga Districts) 


Age z 

1 


Census 

Population 

{Graduated) 

2 

Reported 

Deaths 

{Qraduakd) 

3 

Mortality 

d 

Probability 

of 

surviving 
one year 

5 

Living at 
agex 

6 

Dying 
between 
ages z and 
( rr + 1 ) 

7 

Mortality 
per cent 

8 

Living 
between 
ages x and 
( a ;- hl ) 

0 

Living 
above 
age x 

10 

0 

•• 

37,970 

8,775 

.23110 

.793670 

100,000 

20,633 

20.63 

89,282 

3 , 742,351 

1 

. . 

37,669 

2,884 

.07658 

.926276 

79,367 

5,851 

7.37 

76,404 

3 , 653,069 

2 

• • 

42,008 

48,824 

1,800 

.04285 

.958055 

73,516 

3,084 

4.19 

71,972 

3 , 576,665 

3 

• • 

1,350 

.02765 

.972725 

70,432 

1,921 

2.73 

69,476 

3 , 504,693 

4 

• • 

48,168 

47,500 

1,110 

.02304 

.977215 

68,511 

1,561 

2.28 

67,752 

3 , 435,217 

5 

• • 

780 

.01642 

.983716 

66,950 

1,090 

1.63 

66,382 

3 , 367,465 

6 

.. 

47,300 

46,690 

44,700 

42,800 

41,000 

680 

.01226 

.987825 

65,860 

802 

1.22 

65,416 

3 , 301,083 

7 

8 

9 

10 


379 

.00812 

991905 

65,058 

627 

0.81 

64,901 

3 , 235,667 


318 

.00711 

992910 

64,631 

458 

0.71 

64,416 

3 , 170,766 

• • 

304 

.00710 

.992933 

64,073 

463 

0.71 

63,803 

3 , 106,350 

• • 

264 

.00644 

.993574 

63,620 

409 

0.64 

63,509 

3 , 042,647 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 


39.300 
38,627 
35,700 

34.300 

OA CAA 

229 

.00583 

.994191 

63,211 

367 

0.68 

62,950 

2 , 979,038 


211 

.00546 

.994558 

62,844 

342 

0 54 

62,637 

2 , 916.088 

• • 

194 

.00543 

.994681 

62,502 

339 

0.64 

62,431 

2 , 853,451 


185 

.00539 

.994626 

62,163 

334 

0.64 

61,967 

2 , 791,020 

• • 


180 

.00549 

.994535 

61,829 

338 

0.55 

61,566 

2 , 729,053 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

. . 

31,500 

176 

.00559 

.994420 

61,491 

343 

0.56 

61,358 

2 , 667,487 


30,647 

29,900 

29,500 

29,400 

174 

.00668 

.994329 

61,148 

347 

0 57 

61,092 

2 , 606,129 


176 

.00589 

.994123 

60,801 

367 

0 69 

60,611 

2 , 546,037 


182 

.00617 

.993848 

60,444 

372 

0.62 

60,292 

2 , 484,426 


192 

.00653 

.993505 

60,072 

390 

0.65 

59,724 

2 , 424,134 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

.. 

29,200 

216 

.00739 

.992661 

59,682 

438 

0.73 

59,269 

2 , 364,410 

• • 

29,100 

224 

.00769 

.992354 

59,244 

463 

0.76 

58,908 

2 , 305,141 

• • 

29,000 

231 

.00797 

.992074 

58,791 

466 

0.79 

58,469 

2 , 246,233 


28,800 

Iran 

236 

.00820 

.991856 

58,325 

475 

0.81 

57,927 

2 , 187,764 

• • 

28,650 

237 

.00829 

.991755 

67,860 

477 

0.82 

57,639 

2 , 129,837 

26 

27 

28 
on 


28,400 

238 

.00838 

.991654 

67,373 

479 

0.83 

67,160 

2 , 072,298 


28,000 

237 

.00846 

.991586 

66,894 

479 

0.84 

56,619 

2 , 016,138 


27,450 

235 

.00856 

.991471 

66,416 

481 

0.86 

56,192 

1 , 968,519 

-<59 

30 

• • 

26,700 

233 

.00873 

.991311 

56,934 

486 

0.87 

65,670 

1 , 902,327 

• • 

25,750 

231 

.00897 

,991083 

65,448 

495 

0,89 

66,184 

1 , 846,657 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


24,700 

229 

.00927 

.990764 

64,953 

508 

0.92 

64,800 

1 , 791,473 


23,750 

227 

.00956 

.990490 

54,445 

618 

0.95 

64,184 

1 , 736,673 

• ■ 

22,750 

225 

.00989 

.990171 

63,927 

530 

0.98 

53,589 

1 , 682,489 

• • 

21,800 

223 

.01022 

.989838 

63,397 

543 

1.02 

63,079 

1 , 628,900 

• • 

20,900 

222 

.01062 

.989441 

62,854 

558 

1.06 

62,642 

1 , 676,821 

36 

37 

38 

on 

■ • 

20,050 

221 

.01102 

.989031 

62,296 

574 

1.10 

62,087 

1 , 623,279 

. • 

19,250 

220 

,01142 

.988644 

61,722 

587 

1.13 

61,366 

1 , 471,192 


18,600 

219 

.01177 

.988303 

51,135 

598 

1.17 

50,807 

1 , 419,836 

o 9 

40 

• • 

17,900 

218 

.01217 

.987893 

60,537 

612 

1.21 

60,246 

1 , 369,029 

* • 

17,200 

217 

.01261 

.987462 

49,925 

626 

1.25 

49,604 

1 , 318,783 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

. * 

16,600 

216 

.01309 

.987007 

49,299 

641 

1.30 

48,969 

1 , 269,179 

. • 

15,900 

216 

.01352 

.986575 

48,658 

653 

1.34 

48,299 

1 , 220,210 

•• 

15,300 

214 

.01398 

.986120 

48,005 

666 

1.39 

47,606 

1 , 171,911 

• • 

14,800 

212 

.01432 

.985780 

47,339 

673 

1.42 

46,997 

1 , 124,306 

• • 

14,300 

211 

.01475 

.985349 

46,666 

684 

1.47 

46,373 

1 , 077,309 


Expec^ 
taUon of 
life at 
age> x 

11 

37.42 

46.03 

48.65 
49.76 

60.14 

50.30 

50.12 

49.74 

49.14 
48.48 

47.82 

47.13 
46.40 

45.65 

44.90 

44.14 

43.38 

42.62 
41.86 
41.10 
40.35 

39.62 

38.91 
38.21 

37.51 

36.82 

36.12 

35.42 
34.72 
34.01 

33.30 

32.60 

31.90 
31.20 

30.51 
29.81 

29.13 
28.44 
27,77 
27.09 

26.42 

26.74 
25.08 
24.41 

23.75 

23.90 


group^a^^oTm^n population at each age obtained by running a smootb line through the census figures given for each age 

Column 3 gives similarly graduated deaths at each age obtained by running a smooth line through the corrected figures of deaths for 
illustr^es^th]^^ recorded m the Office of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages in Mysore, Bangalore. Graph 2 

Column 4 is the recorded mortality in the given age periods 

Coluznn 5 is the probability of survivmg one year. Column 6 is the number livmg at age x as per the standard population This is 
Shown m Graph 3. Column 7 is the number dying between ages x and (x+1) and these are shown in Graph 3 Column 8 gives the per- 
each age. Coton 9 gives the number livmg between ages x and (x+l) Column 10 is the number living above 
age X and Column 11 gives the expectation of life at each age as mdioated m Graph 4 
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I. LIFE TABLE, MTSOEE STATE, im^concld. 


Age z 


46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

101 

102 


Gemus Reported 

Population Deaths Mortality 

{Graduated) (Graduated) 


Prohabihty Dying 

of Living at between 

surviving age z ages x and 
one year ( 23 + 1 ) 


Mortality between Living 
per cent ages x and 
(03+1) 


Expec- 
tation of 
life at 
age x 


2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

13,800 

208 

.01507 

.985054 

45,982 

13,300 

206 

01548 

984623 

45,296 

12,750 

202 

.01584 

.984283 

44,598 

12,200 

198 

.01622 

.983898 

43,897 

11,700 

194 

.01668 

.983558 

43,190 

11,200 

189 

.01687 

.983263 

42,480 

10,600 

185 

.01745 

.982698 

41,769 

10,050 

182 

01810 

.982064 

41,046 

9,500 

181 

.01905 

.981138 

40,310 

8,900 

180 

.02022 

.979964 

39,550 

8,300 

180 

.02168 

.978544 

38,757 

7,800 

181 

.02320 

.977057 

37,925 

7,300 ‘ 

182 

.02493 

.975372 

37,055 

6,800 

185 

.02720 

.973161 

36,142 

6,300 

186 

.02952 

.970912 

-35,172 

5,750 

190 

.03304 

.967498 

34,149 

5,200 

191 

.03673 

.983941 

33,039 

4,600 

192 

04173 

.959114 

31,848 

4,100 

193 

.04707 

.954026 

30,546 

3,700 

193 

.05216 

.949184 

29,142 

3.300 

192 

.06818 

.943474 

27,661 

3,000 

191 

06366 

.938318 

26,097 

2,750 

188 

.06836 

.933921 

24,487 

2,500 

185 

07400 

.928667 

22,869 

2,200 

182 

.08272 

.920598 

21,238 

2,050 

177 

08634 

.917276 

19,552 

1,850 

172 

.09297 

.911213 

17,936 

1,700 

167 

.09623 

.906442 

16,343 

1,588 

162 

10201 

.903025 

14,776 

1,420 

158 

.11126 

.894705 

13,343 

1,310 

156 

.11832 

.888404 

11,938 

1,205 

153 

.12697 

.880765 

10,606 

1,120 

151 

.13482 

.873877 

9,341 

1,045 

149 

.14258 

.867122 

8,163 

960 

148 

.15416 

.867137 

7,078 

885 

147 

.16610 

.846974 

6,067 

810 

146 

.18024 

.835064 

5,139 

750 

145 

.19333 

.824214 

4,291 

690 

144 

.20869 

.811634 

3,537 

630 

144 

.22857 

.796665 

2,871 

560 

142 

.25357 

.776033 

2,284 

512 

140 

.27343 

.760766 

1,772 

455 

136 

.29890 

.741635 

1,348 

398 

130 

.32663 

.721368 

1,000 

340 

123 

.36176 

.696451 

721 

290 

112 

.38620 

,679625 

502 

260 

106 

.40769 

.665197 

341 

232 

97 

.41810 

.668294 

227 

192 

90 

.46875 

.625792 

149 

176 

84 

.47727 

.620483 

93 

156 

76 

.48717 

.614371 

58 

145 

72 

.49655 

.608625 

36 

130 

66 

.60769 

.601894 

22 

106 

61 

.57647 

.562445 

13 

82 

56 

.68292 

.505138 

7 

55 

61 

.92727 

.396640 

3 


I 



8 

9 

10 

n 

687 

1 49 

45,587 

1,030,936 

22.42 

697 

1.54 

44,997 

985,349 

21.76 

701 

1.57 

44,255 

940,352 

21 08 

707 

1 61 

43,561 

896,097 

20.41 

710 

1 64 

42,823 

852,536 

19 74 

711 

1 67 

42,146 

809,^13 

19.06 

723 

1 73 

41,433 

767,667 

18.38 

736 

1.79 

40,641 

726,134 

17.69 

760 

1 89 

39,896 

685,493 

17.01 

793 

2.00 

39,199 

645,598 

16.32 

832 

2.16 

38,359 

606,399 

16.65 

870 

2 29 

37,484 

668,040 

14.98 

913 

2 46 

36,623 

630,656 

14.32 

970 

2 68 

35,649 

493,933 

13.67 

1,023 

2.91 

34,654 

458,284 

13.03 

1,110 

3.25 

33,596 

423,630 

12 40 

1,191 

3.60 

32,426 

390,034 

11.80 

1,302 

4.09 

31,193 

357,608 

11.23 

1,404 

4 60 

29,828 

326,415 

10 69 

1,481 

5.08 

28,393 

296,687 

10.18 

1,564 

6.65 

26,882 

268,194 

9.70 

1,610 

6.17 

26,287 

241,312 

9.25 

1,618 

6 61 

23,669 

216,025 

8.82 

1,631 

7.13 

22,041 

192,366 

8.41 

1,686 

7.94 

20,380 

170,316 

8.02 

1,617 

8.27 

18,728 

149,936 

7.67 

1,592 

8.88 

17,124 

131,207 

7.32 

1,567 

9.59 

15,952 

114,083 

6.98 

1,433 

9.70 

14,048 

98,131 

6.64 

1,406 

10.53 

12,627 

84,083 

6.30 

1,332 

11 16 

11,268 

71,466 

6.99 

1,266 

11 93 

9,963 

60,198 

5.68 

1,178 

12.61 

8,738 

50,235 

5.38 

1,085 

13 29 

7,610 

41,497 

5.08 

1,011 

14 28 

6,668 

33,887 

4.79 

928 

16.30 

5,687 

27,329 

4.60 

848 

16.60 

4,705 

21,742 

4.23 

764 

17 57 

3,900 

17,037 

3.97 

666 

18.83 

3,191 

13,137 

3.71 

687 

20.45 

2,668 

9,946 

3.46 

512 

22.42 

2,019 

7,378 

3.23 

424 

23.93 

1,651 

5,359 

3.02 

348 

25.82 

1,164 

3,808 

2.82 

279 

27.90 

854 

2,644 

2.64 

219 

30.37 

605 

1,790 

2.48 

161 

32.07 

417 

1,186 

2.36 

114 

33 43 

280 

768 

2.26 

78 

34 36 

187 

488 

2.16 

56 

37 58 

119 

301 

2.02 

36 

37.63 

73 

182 

1.96 

22 

37 93 

46 

109 

1.88 

14 

38.89 

28 

64 

1.78 

9 

40.91 

18 

36 

1.64 

6 

46.16 

10 

18 

1.38 

4 

57.14 

6 

8 

1 14 

2 

66.67 

2 

2 

0.67 
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APPENDIX V 

(Vide paragraph 129 of the Report) 

KANNADA RESURGENT 


A SURVEY OF KANNADA LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE AT THE END OF THE DECADE 1931-1941 


by 


Raj'asevasakta B- M- SRIKANTIA, M.A., B.L-, 

Professor of English and Kannada, University of Mysore (Retired) 

and 

Vice-President, Kannada Sahitya Parlshat, Bangalore 

[Note by the Census Superintendent — Sdjcts&octsaitd Mr. B. M, Srikantia, who contributes this note on 
the Renaissance in Kannada Literature, is one of the elders and leaders of the movement, though naturally 
he has omitted any reference to himself in the note. In a similar note included in the Report on the 1931 Census? 
my predecessor indicated the prominent position held by Mr. Srikantia in the movement. Of the translation 
from English lyric poetry, with which Mr. Srikantia practically began the new era in modern Kannada poetry, he 
said “The translations are excellent and many of them reproduce, in a way not ordinarily met with even in trans- 
lations from an allied language, the music and the atmosphere of the originajs. Some of the pieces are not so much 
translations as English poetry re-made in Kannada”, He added, “Mr. Srikantia not only did work himself 
but influenced a number of ardent young men with love of literature and a desire to serve the language to do 
valuable work”. Mr. Srikantia has himself produced fine original work in poetry : Ode, Lyric and Contemplative 
Verse, He is a scholar in Tamil and Sanskjdt and has a knowledge of Greek from which he has rendered the 
of Sophocles and the Persians'^ of Aeschylus into Kannada verse. The renderings are masterly and 
set a high standard for work of this class and are a valuable addition to dramatic literature in Kannada. In the 
decade covered by the present Census, Mr. Srikantia added to his fame by work in the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
(the Kannada Literary Academy, Bangalore) which is working for the cultural unification and regeneration of the 
Kannada country, irst as one of the leaders and latterly, from 1937 to 1942, as Vice-President. He is a gifted 
speaker and has addressed hundreds of audiences and moved the people to action. He has done more than any 
one else in recent years to awaken the cultural conscience of the Kannada people. As Chairman of the Kan- 
nada Publication Committee of the Mysore University, he was Chief Editor of an important series of hooks 
on many subjects by competent writers in Kannada somewhat like the Home University Library series in 
English, He has also given freely, out of means that cannot be considered very large, for endowments for 
prize and scholarship for Kannada work and the establishment of a press in the Parishat. The gracious 
conferment of the title of Rajasevasaka^^ on him by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, some years ago, 
was taken on all hands as a fitting recognition of Mr. Srikantia’s worth as a teajj^er, scholar, literateur and 
nation-builder. Eellow workers and former students demonstrated their admiration and respect for him by 
presenting him on his fifty-eighth birthday last year, with a commemoration volume of seventy-five essays, 
some on his life and work and the rest on subjects in which he is interested, contributed by most of the 
best known writers of the present day in Kannada.] 


DAWN AFTER DARKNESS— ( 1881-1915) 

1, The Dark Age. — The revival of letters in 
Kannada forms a late Chapter in the History of TnHmt) 
Renaissance. Divided under several Governments, and 
with University Centres far beyond their borders, the 
Kannada-speaking people were slow to wake up and 
take pride in their language and hterature. For a 
time, no new life stiired in the country; no leaders 
appeared: the higher interests of patriotism, culture, 
and spirituality never thnlled the educated. Literature 
was dead and language broken up into dialects. The 


glorious poesy of a thousand years — ^from Emperor 
N^ripatunga to King Cbikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(850-1700)— by Jaina and Vira Saiva and Bramhana 
writers was well-nigh forgotten and lay in manuscripts 
hid out of sight. It was unknown, unhonouxed, unsung. 
Except for a brief interval in the reign of Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore, Karnataka culture lay 
tom, partitioned among British, Mzam, Maharashtra 
and Mysore territories, longing for light and resur- 
rection. 

2. First attempts. — Gradually the darkness melted 
before the dawn. The graduates of Mangalore and 
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Mysore at tlie University of Madras and tLose of the 
Bombay districts, at the University of Bombay absorbed 
the new spirit and the new outlook generated by the 
impact of English studies, with a httle knowledge of 
Kannada imparted as second language. Groups of 
friends like Panje Mangesha Rao and Benagal Rama 
Rao and Rajagopal Knshna Rao in Mangalore and 
Madras , M. Shama Rao, Bapu Subba Rao, A. Nara- 
simha Iyengar, S. G. Narasimhachar and M. Venkata- 
krishniah (Graduates’ Trading Association) at Mysore ; 
Deshpande, Rodda Srinivasa Rao, Kowjalagi, 
Kadapa Raghavendra Rao, Santakavi Churaman and 
Alur Venkata Rao (Karnataka Vidya Vardhaka 
Sangha) at Dharwar were stirred by patriotism and 
formed associations to revive Kannada literature and 
advance the mother tongue. Once again Karnataka 
rose from sleep into the light of a new day. 

3 . Seed well sown. — At first it was all translation, 
adaptation, , imitation; from English, from Sanskrit, 
from Indian languages that had already caught the 
high lights of the west radiating from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras — Bengali, Marathi and Telugu. B. Ven- 
katachar gave us the novels of Bankim Chander Chat- 
terji;* Galaganath the Maharastra novels; C. Vasu- 
devaiya gave us Aryakirti and Sivaji ; and the novels 
of Social Reform by Viresalingam Pantulu were done 
into Kannada. For a time outlandish names, customs 
and plots were the rage, till Mr. M. S. Puttannal- and 
Mr. Kerur Vasudevachar opened a fresh chapter with 
pictures of Mysore and Dharwar life. I They gave 
us homely, idiomatic Kannada agam, repudiating 
highly sanskritised diction. The Palace encouraged a 
native Theatre and translations of Sanslcrit dramas 
under the patronage of Mr. Ambil Narasimha 
Iyengar supplied the demands of the stage, as Basappa 
Sastn’s versions of Sakuntala, Uttara Ramacharita and 
Ratnavali from Sanskrit and Shakespeare’s Othello 
from Enghsh. Other translations were Vem Samhara 
by Jayaramacharya ; Vikramorvasiya by Eavitilcbha 
Ayya Sastry ; Mudra Rakshasa by Ramasesha Sastry ; 
Nagananda Kataka by Anantanarayana Sastry; and 
Mrichakatika, Harischandra and other classical Dramas, 
by other Asthana Vidvans, On the Dharwar side 
Sakuntala was translated by Ohuramari and Uttara- 
ramacharita by Mulbagal. (One might anticipate and 
note here that after the discovery of Bhasa, his plays 
were eagerly translated and produced good critical 
expositions.) Shakespeare’s Midsummer Nighfs Bream 
and Macbeth were transplanted by Srikantesa Gowda, 
who formed a Company of his own to stage these plays 
and others. Nataha Shiromani A. V. Varadachar whose 
name has come down to us as a great star started a 
third Company, and toured the country with his reper- 
tory theatre. Romances like 

translations of Arabian Nights and 


the Mahabharata and the Ramayana m prose formed 
the staple reading. 

4. Great Pioneer. — ^With the spread of education 
in Colleges and High Schools came also the Printing 
Press which helped in the publication of old Classics 
and Inscriptions on the one hand, the startmg of Maga- 
zmes and Newspapers on the other and the growth 
of a reading pubhc. 

(а) The Classics and Lakshana Works , — The Basel 

Mission Press of Mangalore with which were associated 
Dr. Kittel and Mr Panje Mangesha Rao, gave us the 
Prakkavya Mahke — an anthology, Kesiraja’s Grammar 
(Sabdamamdarpana) and Nagavarma’s Chandas edited 
by Kittel, his monumental Kannada-Enghsh Dictionary, 
and many a school book and short story and poem by 
Panje Mangesha Rao. In Mysore, gmded by Mr. Bapu 
Subba Rao and friends, the G. T. A. Press put forth 
its Grantha Mala Series of novels, science and 
history books, plays, essays and a series of books for 
the baims, like (S3oC3*zi3DC3* 

In succession followed the great books of the poets of 
Old and Middle Kannada — ^the leaders here were 
Messrs. S. G Naraaimhachar and M, A. Ramanuja 
Iyengar, in the d0o265 and senes. At 

the Oriental Library and at the Archseological Office, 
Mr. Rice and Mr. R. Narasimhachax edited works like 
Amarakosa, Kavyavalokana, Sabdanusasana, Pampa 
Bharata and Pampa Ranaayana. A number of Pandits 
laboured at this pubhcation work, and edited the 

etc. Mr. Mallappa gave us 

(б) Insoriptiom . — We owe to Mr. Rice and Mr R. 
Narasimhachar the splendid senes of Epigraphia 
Qarnatica — the almost exhaustive texts of the m- 
scriptions in Mysore and Coorg in 12 volumes, so valu- 
able for antiquities, for philology and for history. 
Further, the annual Axchseological Reports, Mr. Rice’s 
^‘Mysore and Coorg” and his “ Mysore Gazetteer” (2nd 
edition revised by Rajacharita Visharada Rao Bahadur 
C. Hayavadana Rao), are a mine of valuable information. 
Their successors, Dr. Shama Sastry and Dr. Krishna 
have discovered much useful material. In North 
Karnataka Dr. Fleet produced his Dynasties of the 
Kannada Districts. The Indian Antiquary brought to 
light many important inscriptions. In our own days 
Dr. Saletore has been contmuing their work. The 
Bombay and Hyderabad Governments are only lately 
giving attention to this work and we are mdebted to 
Mr. Tazdani and Mr. Panchamukhi and Mr. Kunda- 
nagar for labourmg in this comparatively unexplored 
field and to Mr. Lakshminarasimha Rao in Madras. How 
much history lies hidden yet in the ample records of 
North Karnataka which was the homeland and the 
centre of the Capitals of the great Dynasties of the 
Kings of Kannada ! 


* uJSlsixg and the rest, 

t ' tdoasuorsoai, tow, 

srD<?owrrDO 

J QoOd, a»c»33:)©t)0‘t>a. 
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(c) Journalism had its own high priests in those 
days The greatest of them was Mr, M. Venkata- 
krishniah, Grand Old Man {Tatayya meaning ''Dear 
Grand-father”) who in his and and the 

Mysoje Patriot fought so many battles for freedom, 
good Government, the rights of the Mysoreans, and 
economic progress and who was a great speaker and a 
wnter of no mean power — witness his 

ia. etc. In these latter 

days, his mantle has fallen on Mr. P R. Ramaiya 
(s-cODDOTQi) and Mr. T. T. Shanna (c 2 d In 

Dharwar, the K. V. V, Sangha had its organ m 
The ScspdfjssS of Mr. Divakar and 

Mr. Mohare in Belgaum and of Coompta 

voiced the North Karnataka feehngs. Mr. Muduvid 
Krishna Rao in his added his lion’s roar 

to nationalism and the Kannada movement. In 
Mangalore we had the SoO^dsd, O'd^jZOoSd, 
etc. Only Hyderabad long remained without a paper 
in Kannada and Mr. Lmgegowda and Mr. Sugavira 
Sharma have recently started 3)j2irr):S in 

Raichur 

5. The culmination — By the turn of the century 
and withm its first decade, all these forces played on 
the public and set up a ferment m men’s hearts and 
roused a Kannada patnotism which could hold its 
own with the neighbouxmg Provmces of Maharashtra, 
Andhra, Tamilnad and Kerala. The new national 
spirit, the ideals of social reform and economic pro- 
gress, the Congress movement for pohtical freedom and 
independence, the vision and the map of a Re-umted 
Karnataka Province as a homogeneous umt in Free 
India, the new discoveries and pnde in Sanskrit, the 
reconstructed glory of Indian History, the noble works 
of Tagore and the bathing of the human spirit in the 
holy waters of the Upanishads and the Gita as inter- 
preted by Aravind Ghosh, Tilak and (later on) by 
Mahatma Gandhi all culminated at the end of this 
penod and made the air full of new cries, new efforts. 
The struggle began for the unity and the greatness 
of the Karnatak people, and their right to self-ex- 
pression in a rejuvenated mother-tongue moulded 
mto a fit vehicle for modern interests and thought 
and a fresh, creative, progressive modem literature, 
drawing its strength feom the Indian heart within and 
the widest horizon of the world’s best culture without. 

AN ORGANISED MOVEMENT (1915-1941) 

6 . Two OBEAT institutions .—With the tide flowing 
high and strong in this manner, by the first decade of 
the 20th century, in the great administration of Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya that noble son of Mysore, who was 
fired with zeal for the progress of his country and its 
equality with the best states of the world, two things 
happened which stand out not merely as the culmina- 
tion of all the efforts and aspirations of the last thirty 
years, but also as the fountain-head of all future energy 
and achievement in Karnataka. These are the 


foundation in 1915 of the Karnataka Sahitya Parishat 
and m 1916 of the University of Mysore The first 
was an All-Kannada body and was bmlt out of the 
loving service of all the great leaders of the Kannada 
country from Mangalore and Coorg and Dharwar and 
Hyderabad and Bellary and Madras and Bombay no 
less than the foremost personages of Mysore and Ban- 
galore. His Highness the Maharaja Sn Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar IV became the great Patron and His Highness 
theYuvaraja the President Mr. H. V. Nanjundiah, 
Sir K P Puttanna Chetty, Messrs. M. ShamaRao, 
Karpur Srinivasa Rao, M. Venkata Knshniah, 0. Vasu- 
devaiya, B. Raghunatha Rao, M Venkatesa Iyengar, 
B. Venkatanaranappa, Y K. Ramachandra Rao, D V. 
Gundappa, Siddhanti Siva Sankara Sastry, Benagal 
Rama Rao, Pandit Thimmappaiya, Alur Venkata Rao, 
Muduvid Knshna Rao, P. G. Halakatti, Rajagopala 
Krishna Rao and many other veterans, too numerous 
to mention, jomed in raising this Holy Temple of Kan- 
nada letters, dedicated to the Unity of Karnataka, 
the uniformity of a standard literary language, the 
conservation of the old and the creation of a new 
Kannada literature worthy of the times and all its 
many-sided activities, the popularisation of past 
culture, as well as of modern knowledge in Science, 
Philosophy and History. And for 25 years now this 
academy of Kannada letters has worked, toiled and 
orgamsed, for an all-Kannada vision. Two of its 
publications in its own press — ^the Anthology of the 
panorama of the Kannada language and literature, 
Kannada Bavuta and a bird’s eye view of Karnataka 
history m Kannada Nada Ohantre of which Part I 
has been published may be taken as symbolic of this 
great vision. In July 1940, His Highness the late 
Maharaja inaugurated its Silver Jubilee Festival, set 
the seal of his approval on its efforts and blessed it 
with " In the reign of His Highness 

Sri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar, who was for a time its 
President, and is now its Grand Patron, it is fervently 
to be hoped that the great fruition will come. 

The other great event for the Kannada Nad was the 
establishment of the University of Mysore, the first 
University to be set up in an Indian State with local 
autonomy, and charged with the enlightenment and 
moral and material progress of the regional people. 
His Highness in inaugurating the first Senate impres- 
sed on it the need of keepmg standards high, of blending 
the great cultures of the West and the East, and 
specially the duty of cultivating our garden of Kannada 
for the uplift of the masses. More even than the 
message was the mspiration of the saintly monarch’s 
personahty and hfe-long devotion to the best interests 
of his people. The Umvereity has never lost sight of 
the high aims of the Royal Founder-Chancellor, and 
has laboured sincerely for the advancement of Kan- 
nada studies. Its Kannada publications, its extension 
lectures, booklets, its Kannada organ the Prabuddha 
Karnataka (started by the Karnataka Sangha of the 
Central College, Bangalore, and fostered by Prof. A. R. 
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Krishna Sastn and the late Prof. T. S. Venkanniah), 
its band of young Kannada Scholars— its Enghsh- 
Kannada Dictionary half finished (under the Chairman- 
ship of the veteran scholar Rajasevasalcta Mr. B Ven- 
katanaranappa) — all testify to the faithful discharge of 
the trust reposed in its hands by its Master In course 
of time, the Mysore Universily may well become an 
All-Kannada Karnataka University though Karnataka 
IS big enough to have half a dozen Universities Before 
he was called away, His Highness had the happiness 
of witnessing at the Jubilee of the Panshat the loyal 
enthusiasm of the whole Kannada-speakmg people for 
its great cultural Head. 

7, The Missionahv Spirit. — ^In these 25 years after 
the inauguration of the Parishat and the University, 
with the new-found energy of an All-Kannada senti- 
ment, and well over two hundred devoted workers, 
addressing themselves to the whole of the Kannada 
Nad — divided into four prantas (districts) for pur- 
poses of the Parishat, the Bombay, the Nizam, the 
Madras and the Mysore Karnataka — agoing up and 
down the country with missionary zeal, a great orga- 
nised Kannada movement has sprung mto being A 
network of Kannada Sanghas, many of them afiliated 
to the Parishat and co-operatmg with its aims serve 
as centres of light and leadmg in their own place and 
region. Through Literacy campaign in villages (led by 
S V. Srimvasa Rao, G, R Rangaswami, T. Krishna 
Murti), lectures on Kannada history and culture and 
hterature and religion, school magazines hand-wntten 
and beautifully illustrated, nada-habbas and national 
festivals, jayantis of great poets and heroes and saints 
and statesmen, readings and musical recitations(by 
Gamahs^) of classical poetry and modern lyrics, 
spreading a knowledge of old and modern hterature 
in the Parishat classes and examinations, pubhcations 
of novels and essays and other popular literature m 
senes, Subodhabooks(M. Rama Rao, Bangalore), 
Manoharagrantha Mala (6. B. Joshi, Dharwar), Min- 
•chinaBalli (Madhavarao Burli, Dharwar), Bala Sahitya 
Mandali (Pan]e Mangesha Rao and UUala Mangesa 
Rao, Mangalore), Mysore University Extension book- 
lets (G, Hanumantha Rao, Chief Editor)— in Amateur 
Dramatio Associations, in writing up Kannada plays 
for the Cinema (Bellave Narahari Sastry, B. Putta- 
swamiah and others), in using the radio for news and 
hterary propaganda in Kannada {Akasavani, Mysore), 
in a hundred and one ways the preaching of good news 
is earned on and thoughtful and inteUigent men are 
being roused to a sense of the grandeur of their 
heritage and the need of their service for the 
betterment of their less fortunate brethren. The 
labourer in the vmeyard may have his moments of 
despondency; but the faith that is in him knows 
that the future is ' assured. It is already “ white 
unto harvest,” 


8. The Many Fronts. — ^A brief summary maybe 
given of the various fronts on which the battle against 
apathy and ignorance is being waged. 

(i) First and foremost there is journalism — ''the 
daily bread” of the people at large. Whoever will 
read nothing else, will at least read or hear read the 
newspaper and the magazine. T akin g the old and the 
new, a few that have done their work and ceased to 
be, and those which are still flourishmg and growing — 
(long may they flourish !) we may list the following : 
Sadhvi and Sampadabhuydaya (Mysore — M. Venkata- 
krishmah), Grantha Mala (Mysore — ^B. Subba Rao), 
Kavya Manjari and Kavya Kalamdhi (Mysore — M. A. 
Ramanuja Iyengar) Suvasini (Madras — ^Benagal Rama 
Rao), Krishna Sukti (Rajagopala Krishna Rao — Udipi), 
Vagbhushana (K. V. V. Sangha— Dharwar), Sivanu- 
bhava (P. G Halakatti — ^Bijapur, who first brought 
tohghtthe epoch-makmg Vachana hterature), Panshat 
Patrike (Panshat Quarterly— Bangalore), Kannada 
Nudi (Parishat Weekly — Bangalore), Viswkarnataka, 
Tainadu, Vrithanta Patnke, Artha Sadhaka Patrike, 
Madhuravam, Makkalapustaka, Vakkahgara Patrike, 
Saraswati, (Women’s magazine — ^Kalyanamma, Banga- 
lore), Prabuddha Karnataka (A. R &ishna Sastry and 
others — ^Umversity of Mysore), Prema (Pandit Taranath), 
Jaya Karnataka (B Ramachandra Rao — Dharwar), 
Subodha (M. Rama Rao — Bangalore), Jayanti (Krishna- 
sarma Betegeri — ^Dharwar), Jivana (Bendre and others — 
Dharwar), Karnataka Vaibhava (V. B. Naik — Bijapur), 
Jam papers (by Vidwan Santiraja Sastry and Vidwan 
Brahma Sury Sastry), Svatantra Karnataka and 
Sarana Sahitya (Sivamuxty Sastry — ^Bangalore) Sarana 
Sandesha (Hardekar Manjappa — AJbnatti), Vima Vamjya 
(Insurance, Doddavirappa — Bangalore), Vijnana (B. 
Venkatanaranappa — Bangalore), Vichara Vahini (Kudh 
Chidambaram,) Samyukta Karnataka (Daily Diwakar 
and Mohare, — ^Hubli), Taruna Karnataka (Hubh, 
Daily), Prajamata, Jana Vam (B. N. Gupta — ^Bangalore), 
Deshabandhu (Lakshmikanta Iyengar and B. Venkoba 
Rao — Bangalore). Kathanjah (A. N. Krishna Rao), 
Kathegara (M. N Narayana Rao Bangalore — ) Katha- 
kunja (Pate Shama Rao — ^Belgaum), and Koravanji — 
(Dr. Sivaram and others), mostly contain short stories. 

All these periodicals and daihes and many more, 
instinct with democratic appeal, are forging the day-to- 
day language of the people, and form the basis of a 
general eduction and entertamment for the masses. 

(li) Conferences and Lectures. — ^A great deal of 
enhghtenment and patriotic spirit is spread by lectures 
and speeches at conferences and meetings. The 
Umversity and the Panshat and the vanous Sanghas 
have regular programmes. Festivities hke NadAhabba 
and anniversaries and other functions afford opportuni- 
ties to invite speakers from other parts and help 
to keep up friendly contact. District and City 
Sahitya Sammelanas are held, — ^where celebrities 


*Auioiig the finest may be mentioned Messrs. Bmda Rao, 
Xalitamma. 


K. Krishna Rao, Gr. Sampathkumaraohar, Srimatis Nagamma and 


11 * 
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gather for days together and quicken life in villages 
and remote comers of the land. The Annual Confer- 
ence of the Panshat meets in some big centre, usually 
near the border where enthusiasm has to be 

roused, the dymg flame of Kannada has to be fanned, 
tract swallowed up or about to be swallowed up has 
to be reclaimed, and the feehng of a Umted Karnataka 
has to be planted never to be rooted out again. The 
Sammelan is presided over by an eminent Kannada 
scholar or leader"^ and may be compared to a great 
satra of old— a sacrificial session devoted to the 
renewal of life and hope and faith, with the high pnests 
chanting and brmging the Gods down among the people 
to bless them with the boon of fehcity and strength. 

(in) Scholar ship, — Many are called to the writing of 
Kannada by their mastery of the spoken tongue and 
some College study for equipment, but a few have 
chosen to burn the midmght oil to dive deep into the 
mystery of language and hterature. Some ponder 
over English or Greek, or Sanskrit or Hindi or other 
classics and either utilise inspiration and knowledge 
from them, or try to render them into the mother 
tongue , others master and interpret Kannada classics 
or edit old texts, or abridge them for the use of students 
and the general pubhc— hoping to lure the ordinary 
reader. Or they discuss dates, or affiliations or draw 
up glossaries of old words, or a new scientific vocabu- 
lary, or make research, or throw hght on some moot 
pomt or obscure comer left untouched by Eice or 
Kittel, or Mr. Narasimhachar in his monumental 
Kavicharitre (3 Volumes) or Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah in 
his Critical Eeview of that book, or Dr. A. N. 
Karasunhiah in his dissertation on old Kannada Grammar 
from the Inscnptions. Well-known among such 
scholars are the Umversity men — ^Prof. T. S. Venkan- 
niah, Prof. A, E. Krishna Sastry, Prof. H. C. Chenna- 
kesava Iyengar, Messrs. D. L. Narasimhachar, T. N 
Snkantaiya, N. Anantaranga Char, K. Venkata- 
ramappa (Mysore), Prof. B. Venkatanaranappa, Messrs. 
M. E Srimvasa Murthy, G. P. Eajaratnam, Devudu 
Narasimha Sastry (Bangalore), Mr. Uttangi (Editor, 
Sarvajna) Ugran Mangesha Eao (Puttur), Thimmap- 
paiya, Vamana Bhat (Mangalore), and Govinda Pai 
(Manjesvar), Bendxe, Betegen Krishna Sarma and 
Sam. Ba Joshi, Prof. Malwad (Dharwar), Prof. 
V. 6. Kulakami (Belgaum), Prof. E. S Mugah 
(Sangli), Prof. V. B. Naik (Sholapur), Alur Venkata 
Ead (Dharwar), Mr. E. R. Divakar (Hari Bhaktisudhe), 

♦ A list of Presidents from 1916 to 1941 

1915* 1916,1917 Bangalore H. V. Nanjiindiab. 

1918 * Dharwar R. Karasimhachar 

1919 : Hassan . Karpnr Srinivasa Rao 

1920: Hospet: Rodda Srmxvasa Rao. 

1921 Ohiokmagalnr Sir K. P Puttanna Chetty. 

1922. Davangere M. Venkataknshniah. 

1923 • Bijapnr : Siddhanti Sivasankara Sastry, 

1924^ Kolar H. Krishna Sastry 

1925; Belgaum: Benagal Rama Rao 

1926 : Bellary • P. G. Halakatti 

1927 . Mangalore R Tatacharya 

1928 Gulburga* B M Srikantia 


Prof. Basavanal (Belgaum), Dr.Nandimath (Belgaum), 
Venkata Eao and Sesha Iyengar and Mariappa 
Bhat (Madras), Prof. D. K. Bhimasena Eao and 
Manavi Narasinga Eao (Hyderabad)' A com- 
pendium of Kannada Ehetoric in Kannada Ko/ipidi 
published by the Mysore Umversity and Purana Nama 
Ghudamam—Si, dictionary of Indian classical names — 
by Benagal Eama Eao and Panyam Sundara Sastry 
are other samples of work in this field. 

Another effort in this line is the collection of pro- 
verbs and folk songs and ballads Notable workers in 
this field are Mr. Bendre, Mr. Belgaum Eamachandra 
Eao (Dharwar), Mr. Gorur Eamaswamy Iyengar 
(Mysore), Mr. B. Eangaswami and Mr. Naik (Hyderabad). 
Nor should a number of workers for reform of alphabet 
be omitted, among whom is Mr. B, Snkantia (author 
of so?, etc ) 

(iv) Development Serious Prose — ^Prose was rather 
neglected m our classical literature except occasionally 
for commentary or religious stones and pamphlets, or 
for ornamentation and fire works in poetical Champus. 
There was of course a glorious exception in the Vachana- 
haras — ^the splendid and stirring Sayings of Basavana 
and Akka Mahadevi and their fellow saints : the matter 
and manner of which have deservedly placed them 
near the Upanishads. But it is the modern era that 
is pre-eminently the era of prose — easy, lucid, busi- 
nesshke, eloquent, used m article and essay and 
narrative and also in serious reflective writing. This 
branch of hterature has still to be cultivated on a 
large scale but outstanding work so far done may be 
noted here : — 

(а) Nationalism. — ^Mr. and Mrs. Nittur Sreenivasa 

Eao : Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyashodhana. Asvatha- 
narayana Eao : Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Bharadwaja : History of Congress. S. Kiishna Sarma : 
Gandhi Sahityamale, Diwakar : Antaratma, Sereya 
Mareyalli. K. Sampathgiri Eao : Upamshat Kathegalu 
(from the Tamil of Mr. C. Eajagopalachar) K. Krishna 
Iyengar : ssvSas-Dsj, tjj^adOdefDocJ 

(б) Bdigion and Philosophy. — Diwakar, Bendre and 
Sam. Ba Joshi : Translation of Prof. Eanade’s 
Upanishad Eahasya. Diwakar’s translation of ten 
Upanishads and Vachana Sastra Eahasya. Alur 
Venkata Rao . Bhagavadgita, Translation of Tilak’s 
Gita Eahasya. D. K. Bharadwaj : 

and translation of Tulsi Das Ramayana. 

1929 Belgaum . Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, 

1930; Mysore Alur Venkata Rao. 

1931 Karwar. Muhya ThimmappaiyA. 

1932 . Morcara : D V, Gundappa. 

1933. Hubli Y Nagesa Sastry 

1934 Raichur ; Panje Mangesha Rao 

1935 » Bombay N. S Subba Rao. 

1937: Jamkhandi* B, Venkatanaranappa. 

1938 • Bellary . Diwakar Ranga Rao 

1939 Belgaum . Muduvid Krishna Ran. 

1940 Dharwar Y, Chandrasekhara Sastry 

1941 Hyderabad. A R. Krishna Sastry. 
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E. V. Jaghirdar . Gita Gambhirya. Transla- 
tion of Bharata, Eamayana and Bhagavata by Pandit 
Devasikhamani Alasingrachar. Vedantic works by H. 
Chidambarayya and Y. Subba Eao. by Sita- 

rama Sastry and also by Belur Kesava Das. ^ 

by H. N Raghavendracliar and 
by Pandit Lakshmipuram Srimvasachar. 
N. Venkatesa Iyengar’s Letters of Swami Vivekananda 
and Life of Nandanar. K. V. Puttappa's Ramakrislma 
Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda. Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar : Alwar Prabandhagalu and Y. 
Yamnnacbarya — The Alwars. Eajaratnam: Buddhist 
translations and Jam works. M. R. Srinivasa Murthy : 
Bhakti Bhandan Basavannanavaru and Vachana 
Dharma Sara. R. Vyasa Rao : Sn Krishna Oharite. 
Atmarama Sastry (Coorg) ; Life and Philosophy of Sn 
Krishna. Translations of parts of Quoran — ^Dore- 
swamy Iyengar and Lmgayya. 

(c) Science and Technology. — ^B. Venkatanaranappa : 
Vijnana (periodical) and Jiva Vijnana (Evolution). 
K. P. Ramanathaiya and H. Narayana Rao * Jivot- 
patti (evolution of life). N. Venkatesa Iyengar’s 
Jyotir Vinodini. V. Raghavendracharya, X-Ray; 
G. E. Ramaswamy, acJsSraesii ; Vamana Kuduva, Motor 
Mechamcs. Many University books and Department 
text-books for teaching Science in Kannada. V. Sita- 
ramia’s Hana Prapancha (Economics) D. Krishna 
Iyengar — etc. B. Venkoba Rao : Mysore 
VastuSilpa (Architecture). K. S. Karanth: Balapra- 
pancha (children’s Encyclopaedia) and 

{d) Literay GnUaism . — ^A notable feature m this 
sphere of modem prose is the collective and co-opera- 
tive essays on particular writers: e.g , on Muddana 
(Karnataka Sangha, Central Colege, Bangalore), Ranna 
(Mysore Umversity Union), Kumara Vyasa (Karnataka 
Sangha, Maharaja’s College Mysore), Kavi Lakshnusa 
(Chikmagalur Karnataka Sangha), Abhinava Pampa 
(Karnataka College, Dharwar) Kavi Kanakadasa (by 
Katti Seshachar, Belgaum) and similar publications 
on Pampa, Akka Mahadevi, Harihara and so on, 
projected and under preparation. Mr. D. V. Gundappa’s 
and 

reach a higher plane and deal with fundamental 
values in life and literary appreciation. Mr. Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar’s volumes I — ^IV, are like 

Mathew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism and discuss in 
a sympathetic spirit world figures like Hafi^, 
Goethe and St. Augustme and some Kannada classics. 
Mr. Thimmappaiya’s monograph on Pampa is a weighty 
contribution to our study of our first great poet («^C) 
^eJ)). Studies of Bhasa by Prof. A. R. Krishna 
Sastry and Mr, C. K. Venkataramaiah are evidence of 
renewed interest in the Drama and our Sanskrit heritage 
in that field. 

THE HARVEST 

9, The New Birth. — ^M odern Kannada literature 
of the last quarter of a century is inspired by Enghsh 
models and represents, on the whole, a break with the 


past. It is, on that account, not much liked by the sup- 
porters of the old order, especially the lovers of the artifi- 
cial Ghampus, and the rehgious and ethical dramas of the 
Puranic spirit and what is called ‘ correct ’ grammar 
and expression. The new writers come closer to the 
spoken tongue and seek simphcily and a fresher reality 
and truth to life. They write not for the Pandit but 
the people. They aim at a popular style, full of homely 
Kannada words and avoid ornate, bookish and un- 
necessary Sanskrit diction. In preference to far- 
fetched and conventional figures of speech, natural 
eloquence and beauty of expression is desired, and 
developed. The old literary forms have fallen into 
desuetude. Poetry is now mostly in the new form 
of short lynos (zpiJ^rv^^), and the new poets sing 
of nature and love and patriotism, and are fired with 
the martial spirit and a new faith which gathers and 
makes its own honey from flowers all over the world, 
selects and deepens its truth and saving tomes and 
rejects or passes by in silence the details and elabo- 
rations of the old ritual, mythology and dogma It 
is more the Gita and the Upanishads, and the Bible 
than the priestly code; more the spirit of the great 
epical Mahabharata and Ramayana with their wonder- 
ful heroes and heromes, and their burden of Life 
Wisdom, Victory to Righteousness and Self-sacnfice 
than the old-world mannerisms of narrative, descrip- 
tion and sentiment; more the creative vitality than 
the petty elaboration of decadence. And the manner 
IS re-adjusted to the matter and spirit. The Sanskrit 
Vntta and Kanda are not so much in vogue fo-day, 
the native Kannada metres, Shatpadt, Chaupadi, 
Tnpadi, Ragale and Sangatya are now preferred and 
most of the poets have made new experiments and 
ennehed Kannada prosody and widened its reach 
and power. 

Old Kannada literature is poor in prose and poorer lA 
drama. To-day, prose in all its forms is abundant — 
novel, short story, essay, criticism, biography, history, 
satire, humour and serious prose. The heroic and 
puranic play still holds the popular and professional 
stage but the ‘‘ Umversity wits ” have introduced the 
social and realistic drama in prose and turn the mirror 
to ordinary life and its joys and sorrows ; its fun and 
its foibles The Poetic toma is also in evidence; 
it deals with tragedy, no longer tabooed, and high 
comedy and has created a dignified blank verse 
(jdcis? ort^) for its medium. It derives from Shakes- 
peare and the Greek Tragedians and handles the old 
heroic themes of India in a new spint. Impatient of 
old theories of do ” and don’t ”, it finds a home in 
schools and colleges and at conferences, and is esta- 
blishing a theatre of Amateurs. Eehgion and philo- 
sophy are studied with a view to social reform and 
reconstruction. Modern knowledge is bemg popu- 
larised and spread over the country m lectures, articles 
in newspapers and magazmes, booklets and special 
treatises. All the ^'hum of mighty workings” of a 
new era is heard in this hterature of a new birth. 
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B^e personalities are bringing their best gifts 
into this work of rejuvenation. They try aJI lands : 
no one is a mere poet or mere short-story writer or 
solely playwright at essayist. They are ready for 
prose or verse or dialogue i creation or criticism or 
diffusion of knowledge. Imagination, stern matter-of- 
factness, humour, gravily, eloquence, homelmess, 
dialect or dignified hterary charm— all are welcome. 
The range and variety of this new chapter m our 
htarary history, this new mansion being built to house 
OUT new soul, is wonderful. 

10. Leading Pebsonaiities.— In a sketch like this, 
it IS not possible to mention every writer and book 
deservmg notice, but an attempt will be made to give 
a fau idea of the chief personalities and a good many 
of the sturdy young fighters who have enhsted in 
the great crusade, and to show m clear outline the new 
landscape and the new harvest. 

The following list of writers and then works will 
show the nature of their achievements: — 

Mash Venkatesa Iyengab {&omnnmt Officer) : — 
Sea, 1-6 short stories, the best of their kind ; 

(a longer story) ; ©oies, stsid, iSoai®, 

tixjtxS (sonnets), poems in the new siyle ; n’OcSct 
cjadsSsSiJ, faiamuTig narrative and idyUio poei^; 
g-BoS, en355t>, plays on ancient 

episodes, the last on Buddha’s renunciation ; 

ffuSSdifleiS — ^historical drama; sttoZMvn — a 
social play ; 'SOisrse? — a religious play , stSidr I-IV 
criticiBm, introducing some world figures like St. 
Augustme, Goethe, Hafiz; HesrsrtJicS siSScS 

aSdofli ^3oaS4J^^ (also in English) on folk-poetry 
and oh Kannada culture ; ouSjjOciJ, 

biography with criticism; JJQS't a critical 

estunate of the great epic poet (also in English). 

D. V. Gubdappa {p-ublamt, Jommdist and Man of 

Letters). 5S;So3 — ^lyncal andreflec- 

tive poetry ; cmsSdsi tuSrt translation of Omar Khayyam; 
SfiSTOOS, idJ5(3!_,5b, (i)CTc>,,de% eDzioflJ— drama; 
translation of Shakespeare ; 5SiS5_, eiCSsS 

s^ocJcflie- Poetics and criticism ; rt'O^aid, 

dorrasudo^, «W3u,jdE9^d) «sJd ?fe» 5 ^O(FJd 0 biography 
and research ; on journalism. In English, 

writings on Civics and Politics, specially on Hative 
States and Eederation. 

Prop. A. R. Keishna Sastot {Urmersity).— 
3T)rtti2susa)3, sr3!tt>3 Aaj,?3osrtic3, adsSsSoa, 

sJosSj siuuis Serious Brose, religious and 
critical biography and some short storiea Editor 
with late Prof. T. S. Vehkannaiya, of Prabuddha 
Karnataka, has moulded the taste of a genera- 
tion. 

C. K. Vbhkatabamaiya {Croverni>nent 8emor 
TroOTsteor).— Sripn*, Sid-aoX)^ short story; 7Ssb^ 
social plays; , 

serious drama, g^orrsddS, 

iP'sssStD, criticism ; sStdFuStiF’fS, 

0!J,5B'K3j' Oo!fS3‘, ’ :303susn)j,Moa)Sdi, (Sri Krishna- 
laja Wadiyar IV) rtJdicSCti (Tagore) — ^biographies. 


M. E. Srinivasa MuETHy( Unwmity) — s«sa:s 
poetry ; SoO^dtinrsoai, sjTJrtas, plays ; ti*, 

^■aDOuo zivsa qsdjfnwod, 

biography, research and criticism , 

sociology ; has specialised in Virasaiva 

Literature and Religion. 

T. P. Kailasam.— ^ j0(sS)‘dA)cn, 

SjSj, s'S'JSiSjSjSiA^ rtoti, etc. — 

social plays, full of wit, humour, satire and pathos, 
mostly in MS. now being published as rtiocSjs ?3om)d. 
A play on Kama m Bnghsh. 

Bbnagal Rama Rao {ScMar and mm of letters ).— 
dtilBdsdti, ctaoK rrsiss, Siodarao^ 

etc., novels, plays, critical articles, Ed., AuJSSj dsD^SU, 
etc. Popularised a map of the Karnataka. 

K. V. PuTTAPPA (University f — Poetry idetoi, 

dJSWi, dotisdjsfti mostly lyric ; ti^Djorid short epic ; 
05 ^^,' udorruff, adaptation of Hamlet and Tempest; 

plays— rSCtidJ, zionDd, d;cBuoDSj 

Buddha’s renunciation ; Savitn ; 

s)au,j&, short story, &jt tidrSOSosS, 

srajic adfwjiaod religious biography ; uudJid) 
agrt„OJ novel of Malnad life ; sjssa essay. Now 

engaged on an epic cradraoMrs. 

V. SiTARAMXAH ( University ). — 

!3?*sc lyric* poetry, ^jssrojsif dDSW_,S3‘, cj?^S plays; Soars' 
odsSj a tour to Hampe, with pictures of Vijayanagar 
Glory ; cSras^Soti Economics, s-adowe and other critical 
works. 

G. P. Rajaratnam (University). — ds^d Sdrt?'i, 
poetry; many children’s poems like aSctrtw, 

d;gj,d ds^, satire JgicoaS dddj>l; 

aS 33 _, ddF auto-biography , works on Buddhism and 
Jaimsm, Kod^, tajd^dwudd >3edf=’ 

sdjs iScdFoSdOJs, iJdiFSd, tOidodSjti^, wjd^j^d iirass 

^qUrtv*!, ajesd^dd d^d odiS'ljSdi, Aj^dssTicDf d, arad^F 

srad, rijBjsod^a jd, riodoitisdo, Woia*? ddddo 
heroic and hiunouious drama, Ed., d’aoiSsud 
®craf 9 i has written critical essays on Kannada 
poets. 

Narasimhaohar, P. T. (Bangalore) — ^dsiodfdi^ dess, 
poems, refl.ective and elegaic ; cradsaiytiodi 
social sketches; a fine rehandling m opera form 
of the old legend. 

S, G. Sastby (Director of Inamtnes and Com- 
jwerce).— Translations from Ibsen od^s, Warriors of Heh- 
goland ; SjasSjd rl/sori A Poll’s House ; sra^u^sW dsdss 
(Houseman ) 

Krishna Rao, A. N. (Bangalore). — dod's^o'ort, 
lacddsteij, aioritfdjsdj, emdodscrart, novels; 
eatoA, u^dsfri plays; STJdsddgi 

anthology of short stones, cruffit) d.sdd2F, 

Editor, c3d ja'B?? and for some time S?i^ddiS. 

Devudu Narasimha Sasxry. — sSisuds? play ; ®o® 
dori, rio3:§/3(, dtoJusd, novels; 

WSi'd^didi S:#rts*5 story ; oadiaonred dJaragJdaada, dE^sF 
hii doSjvS research ; Also edited Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. 
Editor, dJdjS* ! has thrown himself latterly into 
the literacy campaign. 
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Bellave Narahaei Sastry.— Ptiramc plays Si5(a 
D-as, Aj? sfjSCi^sraots-D^s, ^ocooao, s^ag.n'scKia. 

Poetry oasK?*, 5isJjo (on the late Maharaja). 

Ananda {Siiamm, Ajjampur) — Short story sJ33un'3>3, 
^03) SJjSnw, sSo^nljcSEo 

GUNDAPPA, L — JiTBSS e35'3oS S3'3USrt«'5, 
coi^rtoqJD'acsiOEs, oocicsa^ aoig j translations from Sanskrit 
and Tamil , u'ao'sj'a^cB;* s^rtv's. 

Keishna Sarma {B&.egen). — Secretary K. V. V. 
Sangha, Dharwar— Poet “ esSoS SocJ,” aaoc|,a i33bSo, 
(children’s poetry) critic and researcher. 

Krishna Sarma, —{Hyderabad and Bangalore ). — 
,se?-arrij i3j5?d?n^cs, tfS^cScJ acartvii, aCaSsSsad, s?3a.3can sqra 
sS*?, bSebf'SjiSj Qfira^, n"aoO iira&Sjj o— y, bSjRI'bcS aj^^ 

aSeSoott do;S Soaj-adsSsad now Editor, Visvakar- 
nataka. 

Raghavachar, K. V. {Umversvty).—^o&T%ts^ 
Ant igone of Sophocles, translation into old Kannada 
from the Greek; speeches of Pericles from Thucydides; 
Editor of vsAji coiA^i^da £Sod for the Universiiy. 
Cntical and Philological essays. 

Ramaswamy Iyengar {Gomr).—^^csS) 

?i5»j3^c! 0ASCJ5, rtooartoud ctbScxij^, ao, dj3?p 

Humourous sketches of Village life. 

l^nTTrATj'rrAiT , T. N {Umvers%ty) — doiA Lyric poems; 
j^ansTmt poctics; CTagSS diiajd (Mudrarakshasa), Editor, 
Sc 3 iia»£^d Ortd of Harihara. Critical essays. 

Panje Mangbsha Rao {Education DepaHmmt, 
S. Karma and Ooorg)—A fine personality and seminal 
Tnin<i^ left little in the shape of worksr— 
short story ; SoyBd*? and for childten, 

whom he loved ; abridged SesrS from Kumara 
Vyasa and joined in an abridgement of the whole 
Bharata for the Mysore University. 

M. N. Kamath {Teacher, Mangalore).— Uaay short 
stories, plays and humourous sketches, still lymg in MS. 
ejoSsS a crvadJ, &(3T0'D3SJ stories, srarnid^d play. 

Govinda Pai {Manjeswara) — TiytSod^ and other 
poems. A prince of researchers ; work mostly scattered 
in magazines. 

MunrvA Thimmappaiya {Teacher, Mamgahre ). — 
Poetry in chaste Kannada diction ; ;Si/3ur\S S3<5{3 
•O'BsJsaaJOra. critical works on SoS. 

K. Shankara Bhatta {Teadier, Mangalore). — Seso,^ 
dd^ poems, sJOdOsS one of the gems of 

modem poetry; ccQi^Srad, <S)Oot3 plays ; novel , 

Editor, rnss^dodi. 

- K. S Karanth {Puttur). — ^Novelist, playwright, 
critic, artist, lover of folklore and ballad, has moder- 
nised the spirit of dsgTTBd plays ; aofTTBdd^^ 
d3iS_,!TO^d an operatic display of evolution of religion 
in the tides of time through prophets, ddod: dododg, 
rfcstt &is-sti, dj3?d3d doa, Sdijjtoo, dOd« novels ; 

BTBd), dAd), stories ; a satirical review of things in 
general, prose, duoi^SotS a children’s encyclopredia. A 
dictionary Has laboured for the revival of folk-song 
and dance ; and experimented in children’s education. 

Galaganath {Haveri). — ^Novelist and religious wnter 
dSjd'd, dBoTjud ssdijCJoSii, dJonud esdd^, dradd Sds?sT> 


dand from Yijayanagar histoiy, 3:d»ad, 3_,dod^ Sd^ 
dtdid, SdirSiJ, ode? dD^jESfriyd, ds jsrad, arsers 

oraAiSS, dtSjOf dAiSj, etc., dssT> d-sdsd 

dJ^S, d^r(ds-Bn5j3, 330 A; cradSBaSica, rtod: a^srad, etc. 

Alur Venkata Rao {Publicist, Journalist, 
Authw, Dharwar) — seirarugd gi^d, ip^idg dfddj, 

A^s-Bdsodjj translation of Tilak’s book ; and works on 
drld^f^ Pounded Z4d3 SEsr-BrwS. 

D. E. Bendrb {Dharmr).— Poetry assOiSd, 

srado^d, rte, dOjs^r, tnidia^jd fidl of subtle imagination ; 
rtdiSaJi asBdJ collection of ballads and folk poetry, in 
the glamour and tunes of which he revels; critical 
prose dn&sSy dosi^. ddidp"; research and edition of 
classics, d gdiA dross for the Mysore University ; 
Editor, d^dd. 

V. K. Gokak {Principal, Sangli College). — ^Poetry, 
novel, criticism, play Scflsra, Sdiidj 
Sdsc^cmdoaiod, ddis^araSo, adisucds 

R. S. Mugali {Professor, Sai^M).— Novel, play, 
criticism anArt, dnyje, sSfauajOcd, ©s^doarsd^d, arodd 
srBd^, WB0E9 d)Oi&d. 

Sam. BA JoSHi {Dharwar). — ^sd^^ddoaod 3d,^dd 

dd, Ad da3s(j philological research and rehgious criticism. 

R. V. Jagirdar {Prof, of Sanshnt, Karnataka 
College, Dharwar ) — Sodal Drama, satuical, thought- 
provoking and bustling with wit, humour and epigram. 
(Our Bernard Shaw, with Kailasam,) dsardno, dOSdg 
ddSAos, cMT^di^d wcdd dgodtjj, oec3,dc)Ddd», 
histoncal play, sraad biography, 

fifarj rraotpccdir author’s social philosophy hung on 
the Gita 

Rat.t Ramaohandra Rao {Teadier).— Poetry and 
criticism, ordiaohje. 

Other men of promise, with fine work- already to 
their credit, may. close the list, 

Chbnne Gowda. — Poems and essays. 

Dharanendraiya, K. S.— Poems and stories. 
Jaina topics. 

Gopadakrishna Rao, K. — doAddd itbuo, and other 
stories and plays. 

“ Hoysala ” (Lakshman Rao).— Scout songs 
and patriotio lyrics. 

JosHi (Gurunath). — doi^dxas, d^dodd, ieirsm^ 


ocrD^, 

Kastxjri N. “ {UrdversUy). — nd9?!j8cd)d, arasdVdg 
dSiiy plays, novels, essays, history. 

Madhttra CHENNA.-^dd^J3g lyrics, wa^'odAj noveL 
S. S. Mat, WAD, {Prcf. Dharwar). — Scholar, critic, 
(Cturer.' Critical essays and prose selections. 
Manjdnath, S. {University).— Psa&y^ 

Moorty Rao, A. N. ^ans- . 

[oliere sdco SddsrtW essays sra^fjUjdd 3jasa)i OddrtSi 

-D.r, n IT sdajdiejrt, d3rJSj5£0F, oo© 


dod stories. 

Naeasimhaswami, Mysore. — ds gdjsoa dJgn lyncs. 
Naratana Sastry, N. S. {Uimersity).-^osScr33^ 
adapted for the stage, booklets on Psychlology, 
Dreams. 
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Pakburanga Desai, — History of Vijayanagar and 
otlier xesearclies. 

Raja Rao Kaivar. — zi , yD ’ T >^^ plays 
and stories. 

Ramaiya, D. R.— Patriotic poems and selections of 
speeclies l>y His Higlmess the late Maharaja, His 
Highness the late Yuvaraja and Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
short biographies. 

Ranganna, S. V. Booklets on 

SDSjKO Selections, 

reflections on present day life in 
style. Critical Essays. ’Well-known figure in Scout 
movement and Extension lectures movement. 

Sabasivaiya, C. — Social plays , 

ShASTRY, M. V, — so, ODOSitprDO. 

SiTARAMiA, M. V. (University ) — 
short stories, plays, ^doDS didcOig essays. 

Yasubeva Mtjrthy, M. (Bangalore ), — Translations 
from Hafiz and Persian Poetry. 

Yenkatachar, Y. — comedy. 

Yeneatesiah, M. G. (Bellary ). — 
cdOicrld, stories. 

11. A few women writers deserve mention. — 

Sri Thibumalaaiba of Hanjangud who has published 
the rS^oCf35Ke5c3 containing novels devoted to 

Ancient Indian ideals, critical of the new fangled 
notions, and holding out true ideals for Indian 
women. 


Sri Gowramma (Coorg).—A promising young writer 
of short stories in rTjOtjSdrad depicting 

social life. Cut off too early by drowning. 

Sri Gowribevi Inchalmath (Gadag) — Speaker on 
many conference platforms, a vigorous personahty, has 
one or two novels of home life in MS. 

‘‘Yajo” Mrs. Subbakka Nanjunbia (Mysore).— 
A collection of short stories, full of thought and feeling. 

Sri Jayalakshmi R. Seinivasan.— Stones and 
articles. 

Sri Shanthakka Malwab. — Stories and articles. 

12. Trenbs ARB AIMS. — Half a century of Kannada 
resurgent has thrown up trends and aims, which 
may be summed up as a sort of writer’s creed. 

(1) Revolutionise, socialise, humanise. 

(2) Rouse the men, women and children for 
Kannada m a re-unified Karnataka. 

(3) Publish and study cntically the old classics. 
Broadcast the really good things in them and build 
them into the future. 

(4) Re-oxgamse the standard language ; purtfy, 
strengthen and disciphne it. Make it a fit vehicle 
for modem and ancient knowledge, and for a new 
literature of power. 

(6) Absorb world-culture — “ the best that has been 
said and thought and done in the world ” — in the great 
literatures of Bast and West. Bet there be in Karnataka 
a few specialists in each to bring in light from all 


Sri Kalyanamma (Bangalore). — ^Editor, 
a monthly journal for women. She has written a few 
novels and plays sso&d, ©<?Oi53 

and has a record of Municipal Service and Public 
work for social reform and enlightenment among 
women ; and has organised a children’s League oSDo 

Sri Tirumala Rajamma (Mrs. T. T. Sarma). — 
a fibae artist on the Vina. 

Mrs. Hittur Srinivasa Rao. — ^Mahatma Gandhi’s 


quarters. 

(6) With regard to our own Indian heritage, sift 
the true from the false, the universal from the local 
and temporary, deepen and refine and popularise 
it, so that a free, umted, happy India may come into 
being and take her place among the nations. 

(7) Establish a living catholic taste. Experiment 
in freedom. Work out old things and new in a sympa- 
thetic imagination, to ennoble and enrich the human 
sprit. Steep yourself in life and the great Masters, 
Remember, ‘‘A good book is the precious life-blood 


Sm D. Champa Bai (Umversily). — Scholar, edited 
Hadibadeya Dharma for the University, Lectures on 
Kannada literature and women’s education. 

Sri Sabasvatamma (Mbs. Yoganarasimham). — 
eds*?, 3g/Dj^so< dcDrco:>s30 tso^. 

Sri Syamalabevc (Dharwar). — ^Mrs. Belgaum Rama- 
chandra Rao, stories, co-editor, Jayakar- 

nataka. 


of a Master spirit. ” 

(8) No more meaningless conventions or flourishes 
for pedants. Write for the people, simply, sincerely, 
strongly. Give them the truth you see, fearless m the 
interpretation of life and frank in the faith needed for a 
life in God — in goodness, truth and beauty. Cultivate 
the garden of your fathers afresh for the fruits of the re- 
born spirit. 


FLOURISH KARNATAKA: 
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INDUSTRY IN MYSORE 

by 

MR. P. H. KRISHNA RAO. M. A., 
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GROWTH 


1 . So far back as the year 1881, Mr. C. Rangacharlu, 
the first Dewan of Mysore, observed that the prosperity 
of the country depended upon the development of her 
industries, and gave the assurance that the Government 
was prepared to give every attention to suggestions 
made for such a development. In pursuance of this 
policy, mining operations on modem lines were com- 
menced in 1882, on the Kolar Gold Fields ; the Ban- 
galore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd., one of the 
oldest textile mills m South India, was estabhshed in 
1884; and the Mysore Spinmng and Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., in 1894. The progress was, however, very 
slow. By 1901 there were in Bangalore City, in addi- 
tion to the two textile mills, only one oil-mill, one tile 
factory, one brewery, one iron foundry, the Government 
Press and a few private printing presses. The other 

' factories in the rest of the State were : a cotton ginning 
and pressing mill at Davangere, a cloth factory in Belur, 
an iron foundry in Chikballapur, a saw mill m Hunsur, 
a few printing presses in Mysore City and a sugar 
factory in the Kolar District. The factories in Belur, 
Chikballapur and Kolar have now ceased to exist. 
The total number of persons employed in all these 
factories together was only 736 and formed but two 
per cent of the industrial population. 

2. Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, who succeeded Mr. Eanga- 
charlu, will live long in the annals of Mysore as the 
Dewan who laid the foundations of Mysore industry by 
inaugurating in 1900 the far-famed Cauvery Hydro- 
Electnc scheme, in the face of active discouragement. 
The advent of electric power has revolutionised industry 
in Mysore and has made it possible to establish a large 
and growmg number of big and small industries over 
town and country. More than 210 towns and villages 
are now lighted with electricity. The number of power 
installations in 1938-39 was 4,816, out of which 267 were 
flour mills, 1,800 were other mills, like oil-mills, rice- 
hullers, etc., and 266 were textile establishments. Till 
1903; gold was the only metal mined in the State ; but 
as a result of the Russo-Japanese War, mining of 
manganese was taken up in the Shimoga District, by 


the Shimoga Manganese Co , started m 1907, and the 
industry continued to prosper till the end of the war. 
Practically no other industries were started during 
the decade. 

3. A closer association of the people with the 
Government m all matters pertaining to the industrial 
and commercial development of the State was brought 
about by the institution of the Mysore Economic Con- 
ference in the year 1911. At that time private enter- 
prise was lacking, capital was shy and technical know- 
ledge and business information were not readily 
available. The Economic Conference, by means of its 
numerous committees, explored the possibihties of 
developing the material resources of the State. It was 
at this time that the Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment was constituted and a definite pohcy of State aid 
to industrial and commercial undertakings was laid 
down. The industrialisation of Mysore may be said to 
have commenced with the advent of Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya as Dewan in 1913. The Sravanabelagola Brass 
Industries and Copper Works Company (1914), the 
Bangalore Printing and Publishing Company (1916), 
the Mysore Brick and Tile Works, Mysore (1917), the 
Mysore Metal Industries, Bangalore (1919), the Mysore 
Canning and Condiment Factory, Bangalore (1920) and 
the Krishnarajendra Mills, Mysore (1920) were all 
‘ started between 1914 and 1920. The most remarkable 
development in this decade, however, was the floating 
of a large number of compames for mining, with a 
paid-up capital amounting to more than ten lakhs, 
namely, (1) Mysore Kaolin Syndicate, Ltd. (1917), 
(2) Leibaoek Syndicate, Ltd., SindhuvaDi, Mysore 
District (1918— Capital Rs 2,34,500), (3) Mysore 
Chromite, Ltd. , Sindhuvalli (1918 — Capital 
Rs. 3,76,000), (4) Oakley’s Concession, Ltd. (1918), 
(6) Mysore Asbestos Products Co., Ltd. (1920— Capital 
Rs. 2,34,000), and (6) Oakley Duncan and Company, 
Ltd., Bangalore (1921 — Capital Rs. 2,12,000). Gov- 
ernment also started during the decade (1) The 
Sree Chamarajendra Technical Institute (1913), 
(2) The Central Industrial Workshop (1917), (3) The 

12 
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Government Sandalwood Oil Factory (1917), (4) The 
Government Soap Factory (1918) and (5) The 
Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works (1918-1923). 

4. No Government concern was started in the 
decade 1921-1931. More important among the private 
concerns were (1) The Mysore Premier Metal Factory 
(1921), (2) The Mahalakshnu WooUen and Silk Mills Co,, 
Bangalore (1921), (3) The House Budding and Engmeer- 
ing Co , Bangalore (1924), and (4) The Standard Tde and 
Clay Works, Ltd. (1926). 

5. This brmgs ns to the last decade which has 
witnessed the largest growth of industrial enterprises m 
the State, The Department of Industnes has classified 
them into (a) State-owned, (6) State-aided and (c) 
Private. The State-owned industries started during 
the penod are: (1) The Government Industrial and 
Testmg Laboratory, Bangalore (1931), (2) The Govern- 
ment Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore (1932), (3) The 
Government Porcelain Factory, Bangalore (1932), 

(5) The Government Cement Factory — an adjunct 
to the Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works (1936), 

(6) The Government Lac and Paint Works, Mysore 
(1938), (7) The Mysore Implements Factory, Hassan 
(1940) and (8) The Eoad Emulsion Factones at Banga- 
lore, Mysore and Hassan. The most important among 
the State-aided industries are . (1) The Mysore 
Sugar Company, Mandya (1933), (2) The Bangalore 
Chemical and Manufacturing Co., Bangalore (1933), 

(3) The Mysore Paper Mills, Ltd., Bha^vati (1936), 

(4) The Mysore Sprm Silk Mills, Ltd., Channapatna 
(1936), (5) The Emdustan Electric Accumulators and 
Manufacturmg Co., Ltd., Bangalore (1936), (6) The 
Mjwre Lamp Works, Ltd., Bangalore (1936), (7) The 
Mysore Tobacco Co., Ltd., Bangalore (1937), (8) The 
Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, Ltd., Belagola 
(Mysore) (1937), (9) The Mysore Stoneware Pipes and 
Potteries, SoldevanahaDi (1937), (10) The Mysore Silk 
Filatures, Ltd., T. Narsipur (1937), (11) The Mysore 
Vegetable Oil Products, Ltd., Bangalore (1938), (12) 
The Mysore Coffee Curmg Works, Ltd , Chikmagalur 
(1938), (13) The Mysore Chemical Manufactures Co , 
Ltd., Bangalore (1938), (14) The Mysore Glass and 
Enamel Works, Bangsdore (1938), (15) The Mysore 
Match Co., Shimoga (1939), (16) The Mysore Chroma 
Tanning Co., Bangalore (1940), and (17) The Bangalore 
Transport Co. (1940). The private concerns started 
are both numerous and vaned including no less than 8 
companies connected with motor traction and deahng 
with a paid-up capital of nearly Rs. 2 lakhs, and 7 com- 
panies connected with planting and agriculture with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 3 3 lakhs. The other companies 
are: (1) The South India Metal Co. (1936), (2) The 
Mysore Leo Engineering Co., Bangalore (1936), (3) 
The Neon Signs Mysore, Ltd., Bangalore (1936), (4) 
The Davangere Cotton Mills, Ltd., Davangere (1936), 
(6) The Mysore Rice Mhlls, Bangalore (1939), (6) The 
Madras Talkies, Ltd , Bangalore (1936), (7) The Coorg 
and Mysore Coffee Works (1937), (8) The Mysore Electric 
Laundry, Bangalore (1937), (9) The Mysore Sound 


Studio, Ltd., Bangalore (1937), (10) The Pragathi 

Pictures, Ltd., Bangalore (1937), (11) The Mysore 

Newspapers Co., Bangalore (1939), (12) The Steel Con- 
struction Co., Bangalore (1939), and (13) The Standard 
Brick and Tile Co , Ltd., Yelahante (1939). 

6. There are, m addition, several companies 
registered outside Mysore which are engaged m the 
industries of Mysore. All the gold mimng compames 
are, of course, registered m London. Chief among 
those under Textiles are . (1) The Wests Patent Press 
Co., London, which has a pressing and gmrung factory 
at Chitaldrug, (2) The Mysore Spinning and Manu- 
facturing Co , Bangalore, and (3) The Minerva Mills, 
Bangalore, both of which have their head offices in 
Bombay, and (4) The Mysore Hosienes, Ltd., Bangalore, 
registered in Madras Next in importance are the 
planting companies mostly incorporated outside 
Mysore. (1) The Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company registered m the Isle-of-Man is working at 
white Field, (2) The Tea Estates India, Ltd., Calcutta, 
(3) The Brooke Bond India, Ltd., Calcutta, (4) The 
Kalasa Tea and Produce Company, Cahcut, (5) The 
Kathlekan Tea Estate, Edinburgh, (6) The Koppa 
Tea Syndicate, (7) The Kadur Tea and Produce Co., 
and (8) The Kadur Estates, Ltd., the last three with 
head offices in London, are all engaged in the cultivation 
of tea m the State. The other companies engaged 
in planting in the State are — (1) The Devan Estate, 
Malakka, (2) The Consohdated Coffee Estates, Edinburgh, 
(3) The Bhadra Valley Estates, Ltd. (4) The Belur 
Estates, Ltd. and (6) The Aim Estates, Ltd., all 
registered in London. 

CLASSIFICATION 

7. Sir Frank Noyce in the chapter on Industrial 
Labour m “Social Service iu India” published by the 
India Office says : The industnes of India, according 
to the census terminology, fall into two classes — 
orgamsed and unorganised. An industry is regarded 
as organised if it employs in all not less than 10,000 
persons, in estabhshments that employ not less than 
ten persons each. The unorganised industries are the 
numerous handicrafts that are carried on in cottages 
and workshops. These unorganised industries are of 
great importance for, not only are they the old indige- 
nous industries of Inffia, but they still give employment 
to a far larger number of workmen than the organised 
industries At the Census of 1931, out of a total of 
over twenty-six millions employed in plantations, 
mines, industry, and transport in Inida, five million 
was taken as the probable flgme for organised labour, 
the other twenty-one millions were employed in un- 
organised industries. In Mysore, out of a total of 
282,526 so employed, 77,518 are employed in esta- 
blishments that employ not less than ten persons 
each and 7,206 in industrial establishments that employ 
less than ten persons. The rest follow cottage 
industries. 
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8. The organised industries are connected with 
factories, manes, railways or plantations. Factories are 
sub-divided into regulated and unregulated. A regu- 
lated factory is one to which the Factones Act applies, 
and is defined in that Act as ‘^any premises, including 
the pxeeinots thereof, wherein twenty or more workers 
are working or were working on any day of the pre- 
ceding twelve months, and in any part of which a 
manufacturmg process is being earned on with the aid 
of mechamcal power, or is ordinanly so carried on.” 
The unregulated factory is one in which mechamcal 
power is not used or less than twenty workers are 
employed; hut the Government may declare any 
factory in which ten or more workers are employed to 
be a regulated factory, whether power is or is not used. 
There are now 318 regulated factones including mining 
companies which employ 73,688 persons. 

9. Eegulated factones fall under the Act into two 
classes, the seasonal and the non-seasonal or perennial. 
A seasonal factory is one which is concerned with the 
handling of a particular crop as it becomes available, 
and is open for less than 180 days in a year. Under 
clause 4 of the Act, factories engaged in cotton-gmning 
and pressmg, the decortication of groundnuts, and 
the manufacture of coffee, sugar and tea are all classed 
as seasonal ; but the Government may exclude from 
the category any of those factories that normally work 
for longer than 180 days, and include in it any other 
kind of factory that normally works for less than that 
period. According to the return of Large Industrial 
Establishments in the Mysore State for the year 1939, 
published by the Department of Industries and Com- 
merce, there were 34 seasonal factones employing 2,961 
persons There were three in the Mysore District 
connected with coffee curing and pulping employing 
214 persons; six in the Hassan District — ^four for 
cotton gixmrdng, one for tea cunng and one for nulling 
rice employing 1,177 persons; four in the Kadur 
Distnet for the manufacture of tea, employing 397 
persons and twenty-one in the Chitaldrug District 
employing 1,173 persons for cotton ginning and press- 
ing, or for groundnut decorticating. All the rest, 
including the Sugar Factory, are peremuaL 

10. A Census of industries in the State — both 
organised and unorganised — ^was taken this time and 
compared with the Census taken in 1911 and 1921. The 
special industrial census in 1911 was confined to mines 
and factories employing at least twenty persons. The 
persons so employed were 31,327. In 1921, it waiS 
extended to include all estabhshments employing ten 
or more persons on definite remuneration or to all 
‘‘Organised” industries but it did not include the 
cottage or family industry where the work was carried 
on by the members of the family and the profit shared 
by them. The number in 1921 was 38,840. In the 
Census of 1931, statistics about “Organised” mdi^toes 
were not compiled as the Census did not yield 
results, but statistics were, for the first time, compiled 
about unorganised or rural and cottage industries. 


In 1941 a Census was taken of persons employed in 
all “Industrial Estabhshments” m the State, irres- 
pective of the number employed bemg more or less 
than ten, an industnal estabhshment being defined as 
one in which paid labour is employed on definite remu- 
neration. The number in 1941 has increased to 84,724. 
And, as distinct from the “Industrial Establish- 
ments,” special statistics were also collected about 
cottage industries, a cottage industry being defined as 
one which is practised by the members of the family 
and the profit shared by them. Cottage industries 
supported 41,413 families and 210,867 persons in 1941. 

ORGANISED INDUSTRIES 
Nature of Industries 

11. For the purpose of the “Industnal Census,” 
organised mdustnes were classified under twenty-one 
general headings based upon the Occupation Tables gene- 
rally adopted since 1911, to facilitate comparison of the 
number of persons engaged in organised industries with 
the total industnal population [Table 74 of the Report). 

12. The first general heading compnsed mdustnes 
connected with ‘ Agncultural, Pastoral, Dairy and Farm 
Produce" " under which come dairymg, poultry-farming, 
stock-raising and horse-breedmg. The statistics col- 
lected under these heads are not rehable, as the persons 
responsible for the collection did not correctly under- 
stand what establishments should be brought under 
them and it was also difficult to decide which to include 
and which to exclude. These figures are therefore not 
included in the industrial statistics of 1941 and for 
purposes of comparison, the corresponding figures for 
1911 and 1921 are also excluded. 

13 The only dairy farms run on modern lines are 
the Eayankere Dairy Farm in Mysore belonging to 
the Palace, the Imperial Dairy Institute in Bangalore, 
a private dairy farm at Hebbal and a small model dairy 
farm mamtained by the Agricultural Department at 
Hebbal. Poultry farms are dso run by the Agncultural 
Department at Closepet, Hagenahalli, Hassan, Shimoga, 
ChBonagalur, ChikkaaayakanhaUi and Hebbal and by 
the Eural Welfare Centres at Closepet and Dodballapur. 
A poultry farm is also attached to the private dairy 
farm at Hebbal. The total number of persons employed 
in dairy farms is 342 and in poultry farms 17. Stock- 
raismg on modern bnes is also done only by the Live- 
stock Section of the Agncultural Department which 
runs the cattle breeding stations at A]]ampur, Basur, 
Hunsur, Garudapdya and Devapur and the sheep farm 
at Yelachihalli, Garudapalya and Hebbal, the total 
number of persons employed in them being 86. The 
only horse-breeding station is the Government farm at 
Kumgal employing 88 persons. 

14. The same difficulty presents itself in connec- 
tion with the second heading namely : “Cultivation of 
special crops (plantations, etc.)”. Under this head 
some Census Officers have included all coffee and tea 

12 * 
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plantationsj whether big or small ; whereas others have 
taken into account only large ones. It has not been 
possible, therefore, to ascertain from the Special Indus- 
trial Census the correct number of plantations of each 
kind; or the number of persons employed. But the 
number of persons employed in the planting industry 
as a whole, as ascertained from the Occupation Tables, 
is 143,533. The growing of cocoanut, frmt and vege- 
tables and tobacco, is done as part of ordinary culti- 
vation ; and it is very rarely that persons are engaged 
solely m the cultivation of these special crops. It 
has therefore been very difficult to ascertain the number 
of persons engaged on the cidtivation of the special 
crops alone. Figures under this head also should 
therefore be taken with caution. These too have 
been omitted from the industrial statistics. There are 
very few cinchona or rubber plantations m the State. 
Special plantations for cardamom are also rare. It is 
generally found along water courses and in places with 
plenty of moisture, in coffee and tea plantations in 
certain taluks of the Malnadi especially Manjarabad. 
Pepper too, is more a subsidiary than a main crop and 
the total area under it is now less than 500 acres. 
According to the ‘‘Season and Crop Eeport” for 
1937-38, more than a lakh of acres is under coffee, 
4,300 acres under tea and 21,000 acres under cardamom. 
The other special crops are cocoanut (176,000 acres), 
sugarcane (49,000 acres), areca (34,000 acres) and 
tobacco (24,000 acres.) Ganja is a crop that can be 
grown only under a hcense issued from the Excise 
Department and was till recently confined to 30 acres 
in the Goribidnur Taluk. The only big grass farms 
belong to Government or the British Military Depart- 
ment and are situated at Hessarghatta, Kunigal and 
in the Cml and Military Station. There are also two 
small private grass farms in Gundlupet Taluk. There 
are 4 coffee-curmg works, 2 tea-curing factories 
and 27 tobacco-curing bams. Mysore produces 47 per 
cent of the coffee grown in India and holds about 55 
per cent of the total acreage. The total average annual 
production of coffee in the State is 8,000 tons. Mysore 
coffee is in quality the best in the world. The invest- 
ment in coffee estates in the State is about three crores 
of rupees. As compared to the total world production, 
however, the quantity produced is insignificant. Out 
of 6,282,736 thousand pounds, the American countries 
produce 4,718,721 thousand pounds, the Netherlands 
Indies 264,566 thousand pounds, Africa 268,116 thou- 
sand pounds and India only 35,274 thousand pounds. 
Out of the total labour force of over a million in plan- 
tations, nearly seven-eighths are employed in tea 
gardens and over one-half of it in the tea gardens of 
Assam. Mysore does not produce even as much tea 
as Travancoie. 

15. The most important industry in the State com- 
ing under the class “Eaising of small animals and 
insects ” is Smculture or the rearing of silk worms of 
the mulberry fed type m parts of Mysore, Kolar, Banga- 
lore, Mandya and Tumkur Districts. It is practised as 


a cottage industry subsidiary to agriculture and so the 
number of organised industrial establishments and the 
persons employed in such estabhshments gives but 
an madequate idea of the importance of the mdustry. 
Accordmg to the survey made by the Department of 
Sericulture, there are more than 45,000 acres under 
shrub mulberry and about 33,000 mulberry trees 
{Table 77 of the Report). The Mysore District contains 
more than 29,000 acres under mulberry, the other 
districts m order bemg Kolar (6,816), Bangalore (6,601), 
Mandya (2,254) and Tumlair (460). The largest 
number of mulberry trees, however, are in the Bangalore 
Distnct (17,826) followed, in order by Mysore (6,592), 
Kolar (4,634), Tumkur (2,167) and Mandya (1,442). 
10 Government grainages and 40 aided grainages 
supply pure seed to sericulturists. The industry 
has been supporting, in its various branches, over 
fifty thousand families Bee-keeping, as an industry, 
is still in its infancy. The Agncultural Department 
runs three bee-keeping centres at the Lai Bagh (Banga- 
lore), Hebbal and Seringapatam. There are about 82 
improved apiaries m the Maidan and 756 in the Malnad. 

16. There is no mdustry connected with “ Fishmg ” 
as this is an inland countiy, and the only industry con- 
nected with “Hunting” is taxidermy. Statistics 
collected imder the first four general headings are not 
included m the tables as they are not reliable. 

17. Mysore has been taking a prominent part in 
mineral production, contributing from 12 to 16 per 
cent to the total value of the annual mineral output 
in India. Deposits of various grades, of many minerals, 
which are used in the metallurgical, ceramic, chemical 
and other allied industries and also large deposits of 
minerals which could be used in the building industries 
are available in Mysore, These have given rise to the 
gold mining industry, the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, 
the Cement, Porcelain and Paint factories, the Stone- 
ware Pipes and Potteries, the Tile and Fire-brick 
factories, the Glass and Enamel Works and recently 
a factory for the manufacture of sodium bichromate. 

18. Gold-mining is by far the most important 
organised industry in the State. Almost the entire 
gold output in India is derived from the Kolar Gold 
Fields. The production of gold per mensem is about 
26,000 fine ounces valued at more than 26 lakhs of 
rupees. The industry has given rise to a new city 
with a population of more than one lakh. The annual 
income to the State from the royalty paid on gold alone 
is more than Es, 26 lakhs. The industry also contri- 
butes directly to the revenue of the State by 
consuming a large block of electric power for which 
it pays about Es. 27J lakhs per annum and a large 
quantity of timber from the Mysore forests. The new 
duty on gold is expected to contribute Bs. 26 lakhs 
annually to the State Treasury, The Income-tax and 
Super-tax paid by the gold-mining companies amount to* 
more than 20 lakhs out of a total revenue of nearly 
Es. 30 lakhs of the Department. The Excise Depart- 
ment derives a revenue of nearly 5 lakhs of rupees 
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ftom. the Kolar Grold Fields area. The State would be 
a loser hy more than a crore of rupees annually, if the 
gold minmg industry were to come to a sudden stop. 
The Kolar Gold Mines to-day have reached depths 
very nearly equal to the deepest mmes in the world — 
over 8,600 feet below surface. Commencmg with 9 
oimces of gold valued at £37-13-6 m 1882, the produc- 
tion of toe Kolar Gold Fields reached a maximum of 
556,627 oimces valued at £2,373,457 in 1905. 314,601 

ounces of gold were produced during 1939 and toe 
value realized was £2,437,395. The total quantity 
of fine gold produced firom toe commencement of 
operations to the end of 1939 amounts to 19,633,377 
ounces valued at £91,161,710. The total amount 
of royalty paid to Government so far is £6,172,294. 
The industry gives employment to 26,500 persons. 

19. Ne:to to gold-mining comes iron. The Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works started operations in 1923. The 
extensive forests in the neighbourhood and toe ridi iron 
ore deposits on toe Kemmangundi Hills of the Baba- 
budan range, all within a radius of about 26 miles firom 
the Works, provide the raw materials required. The 
hydro-electeic enei^ transmitted firom Sivasamudram 
supplies the power. The main plant comprises a 
charcoal blast-furnace with a daily output of 80 tons, 
a wood distillation plant with 16 large retorts for 
carbonising 320 tons of wood per day, a by-product 
recovery chemical plant to treat 30,000 gallons of wood 
distillate daily; a pipe foundry for the manufacture 
of cast iron pipes with a daily turn-over of 40 tons, 
a general foundry, a tar distillation plant, a boiler house, 
a power house, an up-to-date pattern and machine 
shop, an open hearth furnace with rolling mill for the 
manufacture of commerdal steel sections, a modem 
cement plant with a capacity of 60 tons per day and a 
brick plant for manufacturing refractory bricks. The 
products of the works include charcoal pig-iron, cast- 
iron pipes mid specials, ornamental and structural 
castings, engineering and industrial castings, rolled 
mild steel bars, acetate of lime, wood tar, wood-preser- 
ving oil, metoyl-acetone, alcohol, “kreso” and black 
paint. The annual output is about 24,000 tons of 
pig-iron, 8,000 tons of cast-iron pipes and 20,000 tons 
of steel. In 1927, a stiuctural shop was added to 
fabricate the transmission line towers for the Electric 
Department. The steel towers for the bridge across 
the river Sharavathi near Jog and trusses for the 
Aircraft Factory at Bangalore were also built at the 
Irop Works. A plant for the manufacture of formal- 
dehyde with a capacity of 5 tons per month has recently 
been added and toe purchase of electric furnaces 
for toe manufacture of steel and ferro-sihcon and ferro- 
chrome has been sanctioned. The Works at present 
provide employment to about 3,600 men in the plamt at 
Bhadravati, 600 men in the mines and 6,000 in the 
forests. 

20. Apart firom gold and iron ore which, no doubt, 
form our most important mineral assets, we have a host 
of other minerals, mostly non-metalKc, that would foiju 


the essential raw materials for several mdustries which, if 
locally started, would not only provide employment 
for a large number of people but also reduce our depend- 
ency on imported articles. They are minerals hke 
kaolin, re&actory clays, soap-stone, quartz, felspar, 
slate-stone, graphite, asbestos, ochres, limestone, etc., 
consumed in local mdustnes, and manganese, chrome, 
mica and magnesite, mostly for export. The various 
prospecting and mining operations of toe Department 
of ly&nes give employment to about 700 persons for the 
greater part of the year. The total value of minerals 
mined by the Department for use in the State and for 
export was Ks. 3,77,000 and Es. 3,35,000, respectively. 
The Mysore Iron and Steel Works mined 63,000 tons 
of iron ore, 892 tons of manganese ore, 35,000 tons of 
limestone, 1,400 tons of dolomite and 540 tons of 
Bageshpur kaolin in the year 193940. The mining 
industry altogether gives employment to nearly 28,000 
persons. 

21. The next general heading is Textiles under 
which come cotton, silk, wool, spun-silk, hosiery, etc. 
Cotton, silk and woollen textiles form the most impor- 
tant industry m the State next to gold mining. The 
total number of cotton mills in British India was 313 
in 1933-34 of which there were 209 in Bombay, 29 in 
Madras, 22 in the United Provinces, 19 in Bengal, 
11 in toe Central Provinces, 10 in the Punjab, 6 in 
Delhi, 5 in Ajmer-Merwara, and 1 in Bihar and Orissa. 
There were also 55 mills m the States and 3 in toe 
French Settlement of Pondicherry. There are alto- 
gether 457 textile establishments in the Mysore State 
employing on the whole more than 20,000 persons. 
The biggest textile mills are : (1) The Bangalore 
Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Co., Ltd. (2) The Mysore 
Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., (3) 
The Minerva Mills, Ltd., (4) The Sree EtishnaasgieBfi^ 
Mills, Ltd., and (5) The Davangere Mills, Ltd. Tbe 
Bangalore District and Bangalore City have the largest 
number of establishments (210) and give employment 
to more than 14,600 persons. Mysore District and 
Mysore City come next with 77 establishments and 
about 3,900 persons. The large number of establish- 
ments in CMtaldrug District is accounted for by the 
gjnning and pressing factories in this cotton growing 
area and some TcanilM weaving establishments. The 
two together give empbyment to 1,200 persons. 
Similarly, the textile establishments in the Kolar 
District are mostly for weaving kambU. The only 
other district which has ginning and pressmg factories 
is Hassan. The textile establishmets in other districts, 
as distinguished ftom cottage industries, are ne^gible. 

22. In this connection the growth of hand-spin- 
ning and hand-weaving in the State is of great interest 
(Table I). A centre was started by the Government 
on an e^erimental scale at Badanaval in November 
1927, and in the eight months endmg June 1928 toe 
weight of yam spun was 5,764 pounds. The annual 
output of yam at the Badanaval Centre on an average 
has been more than 35,000 pounds. Other centres for 
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cotton spinning and weaving were established by 
Government at Hosur and Bageshpnr and for wool at 
Kolar. District Board and private centres are located 
at Aimangala, Ajjampur and Tagadnr. The industry 
now supports 8fi70 spinners and 611 weavers in 266 
villages (Table 76 of the Report). The total output 
in 1939-40 was valued at Ks. 92,205 and the sales at 
Es. 1,06^862. The capital invested in aU the Centres 
together is less than a lakh of rupees. Compare this 
with the progress made in the textile industry. During 
the period 1913-14 to 1938-39, the production of yarn 
in the textile mills of the State increased 4J times, the 
output 'm 1938-39 being 210 lakhs of pounds against 47 
lakhs m 1913-14. The output of woven goods increased 
ten-fold, the output in 1938-39 and 1913-14 being 120 
lakhs and 12 lakhs of pounds, respectively. The 
capital invested on the textile nulls is more than one 
crore of rupees. One inference is obvious. Hand- 
spinning and weavmg as a cottage industry requires 
much less capital but gives employment proportionately, 
to a much larger number of persons in their own homes 
as subsidiary to .agriculture, though the out put may be 
considerably smaller. 

23. The raw silk produced m the State consists of 
the silk reeled on country cha/rkas and the high grade 
filature silk manufactured in the basins worked by hand 
or by other motive power. There are now 2,576 coun- 
try charkas, 30 domestic basins and 274 feature barfns 
against 1,991, 18 and 24, respectively, in 1937. A small 
filature of 12 basins was started by the Mysore Govern-* 
ment in 1922 and was subsequently handed over to 
the Mysore Silk Eilature Company which commenced 
manufacturing on a large scale with 200 basins in 1938. 
The bulk of tihe raw silk produced is consumed by the 
hand-looms and power-looms working in the State. 
The supply of cheap electrical power for mdustrial 
purposes afforded additional incentive to the estab- 
lishment, mainly at DodbaHapur and Bangalore City, 
of a large number of power-looms, m units varying from 
one to ten looms, fox the manufacture of silk fabrics. 
The value of the total output of silk goods is estimated 
at Bs. 63 lakhs. 

24. Though a large quantity of silk-waste, from 
which spun-silk is made, is produced in India, in the 
absence of a factory for the manufacture of spun-silk, 
the whole of the silk-waste had to be exported to foreign 
countries where it was converted into spun yam and 
other manufactured articles and sent back to India. 
The Mysore State is eminently fitted for a spun silk 
factory, as, besides possessing an abundant supply of 
the raw materials, it has the advantage of cheap power, 
skilled labour, a salubrious climate and a very large 
home-market. The spun silk factory is situated in the 
heart of the ^ area at Channapatna and is capable 
of dealing ordinarily with 3 to 6 lakhs of pounds of silk- 
waste per year, which is about the annual production 
of Mysore. It is also capable of further expansion. 
Before the company was started there was practically 
no demand for silk-waste even at the low price of one 


anna per pound. The pnce now is five annas a pound. 
The rnilT now employs about 547 operatives and secures 
employment mdirectly to about one thousand families 
m the collection of raw-material, supply of charcoal and 
wood-fuel, etc. 

25. The Mysore State is one of the most important 
wool producing regions in India on account of its 
adaptability to sheep breedmg — ^Tumkur, Mysore, 
Chitaldrug and Kolar Distncts bemg the chief areas. 
The annual output of wool is estimated at about 2J 
milhon pounds or about three per cent of the total 
Indian production. 

26. Mysore is also one of the chief centres of 
woollen manufacture. At the end of the calendar year 
1938, there were four mills with 5,803 spmdles, 123 
power-looms and 200 hand-looms, and the annual 
production of woollen goods was valued at nearly 
Es.T7 lakhs. Manufacture on a large scale commenced 
in 1884 with the establishment of the Bangalore 
Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills. A factory started m 
1878 developed by 1918 into a mill and these two mills 
were fully occupied with meeting war supplies during 
the last war. As a result of the fillip given, by the war, 
two more woollen 'mills were established at Bangalore, 
one in 1922 and the other in 1923. The importance 
of blanket weavmg as a cottage industry can be reahzed 
by the fact that normally about 7,500 handlooms spread 
over the State and employing about 20,000 people 
consume annually about two million pounds of re,w 
wool and produce blankets, the value of which is esti- 
mated at more than Ks. 13 lakhs. By the end of 1934 
there, were 224 carpet and drugget looms in the State, 
of which 60 were owned by one mill m Bangalore City, 
SIX were working in the Central Jail and 144 were 
scattered over the rest of Bangalore City, with a total 
annual output of 600 sq. yards of pile carpets and 107 
thousand square yards of dingget. 

27. Hides and skins contribute substantially to 
the export trade of the State. The term “‘Hides” 
signifies skins of cows, buffaloes, horses, etc., while 
the term “Skin” is applied to the skins of calves, 
sheep, goats, etc. Except for a very small portion, 
the hides produced in the State are derived from ani- 
mals which die natural deaths. It is only in the Civil 
and Mihtary Station and Kolar Gold Fields that cattle 
in good condition are slaughtered for food. The bnUc 
of the tanmng is done with a radius of about five miles 
from Bangalore, and more than 1,700 out of 2,400 
employed in the industry are in Bangalore Talult. 
Kolar is the only other district that employs more 
than 100 persons in the industry. As the locally 
available supplies of hides cannot provide sufiB.oient 
work for the tanneries, they obtain additional supplies 
by importing large quantities of heavy grade Hdes 
from the United Provinces, Bengal and Madras. The 
demand created by the present war for tanned leather 
has encouraged the floating of a Company knpwn as 
“The Mysore Chrome Tanning Company ” with an 
authorised capital of Es. 6 lakhs. The average annual 
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output of bark tanned bides and skins in tbe State is 
nearly 12 lakhs of pounds. The State contributes 
about 11 per cent of. the total Indian exports of the 
raw skins of sheep and goats. Manufacture of boots 
and shoes and chappals is carried on in the districts 
of Bangalore, Mysore, Chitaldrug and Shimoga as a 
cottage industry. A very soft red morocco leather 
produced from goat skins at Harihar in the Chitaldrug 
District is used for the manufacture of a special variety 
of foot-wear used by the people. 

28. Purniture making and saw mills are the princi- 
pal industries under ‘^Wood.’’ There are 119 estabhsh- 
ments givmg employment to 1,262 persons. The 
largest number of furniture estabhshments are naturally 
to be found m the forest district of Shimoga and in 
the cities except Kolar Gold Fields. The Mission 
workshops in Tumkur and Kolar and the Chama- 
rajendra Technical Institute, Mysore, deserve special 
mention in this connection. The several industrial 
schools also manufacture some furniture. Saw nulls 
are located mostly in the Mysore and Shimoga Dis- 
tricts and in Bangalore and Mysore Cities. Charcoal 
burning is a new industry which is giving employment 
to several hundreds of people in the Shimoga District 
and round about Bangalore. 

29. There are 226 establishments employing 6,703 
persons in the Metal mdustry. Bangalore City has the 
largest number of establishments (74) and gives employ- 
ment to 1,102 persons, other areas employing more 
than 100 persons being Shimoga District, Civil and Mili- 
tary Station, Mysore City and Bangalore and Hassan 
Districts Machinery and engmeering and iron foundry 
work has to its^ credit 16 establishments in Bangalore 
City. The biggest factory engaged in the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery is the Implements Factory at 
Hassan. The other metal mdustnes which are fairly 
well spread are brass and copper works and the makmg 
of ornaments of gold and silver. But these are prac- 
tised mostly as cottage industries or by individual 
families, the only establishments on an organized scale 
being found in the cities. Bangalore especially, has 
as many as 36 establishments giving employment to 
232 persons. Other notable industries connected with 
metals in Bangalore City are the manufacture of gold- 
lace and the manufacture of tinsel, locally known as 
lametta and mkhi. These latter may also be consi- 
dered as connected with industries of dress and the toilet. 
They employ 163 persons. 

30. The manufacture of bricks and tiles, glass 
bangles, glass, pottery, stoneware pipes and porcelain 
falls under the general heading Ceramics.^’ There are 
63 estabhshments employing 2,174 persons. The big- 
gest brick and tile factories are located, one at Yesh- 
vanthapur, one at Yelahanka and another at Mysore. 
There is also the Kolar Bnck Manufactuxmg Company 
in the Kolar Gold Fields. The manufacture of glass 
bangles is coniined to a few places in .the Tumkur and 
Kolar Districts as a cottage industry and an attempt 
is being made by the Industries Department to 


modermse the industry. The Mysore Glass and Enamel 
Works, the Mysore Stoneware Pipes and Potteries and 
the Government Porcelain Factory are the important 
ceramic factories. Bangalore District and Bangalore 
City have 30 out of the 63 factories. 

31. There are 144 establishments with 2,687 persons 
m the Chemical industries. The largest number of estab- 
lishments and persons are in Bangalore City, followed in 
order by Mysore, Mandya, Shimoga, Kolar and Bangalore 
Districts. W© have a number of chemical industries, 
the most important of them being the match factories 
at Shimoga and Goribidnur, the fire-works and explo- 
sives factories m and around Bangalore, the Mysore 
Chemicals and Fertilisers, the Bichromate Factory at 
Belagola, the Chemical and Manufacturing Company 
at Tarabanahalh, the Industrial and Testing Laboratory 
m Bangalore, the Emulsion Plants in Mysore, Bangalore 
and Hassan and the manufacture of gas mantles in 
Bangalore City. The manufacture of aerated waters 
and the extraction of oil are also fairly widespread. 
The largest number of factories for the latter are located 
in Mysore and Bangalore Cities and in the Chitaldrug 
District. The Vegetable Oil Products, Ltd., in Banga- 
lore, employs 101 persons. The manufacture of 
perfumes is an important industry in Bangalore City 
and gives employment to hundreds of persons, the 
other important centres being Mysore City and 
Ohintamani in the Kolar District. The Government 
Lac and Pamt Works is another important chemical 
industry. The Indian Oxygen and Acetylene Company 
manufactures and compresses gases which are the by- 
products of other industries. 

32. There are 587 establishments employing 4,617 
persons under Food industries. The most widely practised 
industry under this heading is rice poimding and husking. 
There are 291 factories spread all over the State givmg 
employment to 1,764 persons. Flour grmding is next in 
importance, with 140 estabhshments employing 394 
persons. Biscuit manufacture and bakeries are con- 
fined mostly to the four cities. Slaughter houses are^ 
more or less, adjuncts of' the Municipalities. There is 
a distillery in Mandya and one brewery in the Civil and 
Military Station. Milk is pasteurised only m Mysore 
City, Bangalore Ciiy and the Civil and Military Station, 
Another mdustry which has a tendency to spread all 
over the State is coffee works, the most important being 
of course the Coffee Curing Works m Chikmagalux. The 
biggest single estabfishment under Food Industries ” 
is the Sugar Factory in Mandya. The Government of 
Mysore holds 60 per cent of the shares in the Company, 
wWch has an authorised share capital of 26 lakhs of 
rupees. The mill can at present canish 2,000 tons of 
cane per day and it is intended to increase the capacity 
of the boding house also to 2,000 tons from its present 
capacity of 1,500 tons. Over 12,000 acres are utilised 
for growing cane for supply to the factory by about 
6,000 raiyats who receive advances from the Company 
in the shape of fertilisers to the value of eight to ten 
lakhs of rupees every year. The Company has its 
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ovm fanns with an aggregate area of 600 acre?* to 
supplement the supplies of cane and to demonstrate 
to the raiyats the possibilities of obtaining good yields 
even from the poor soils generally met within the 
tract. The yield of cane on raiyats* lands has increased 
from 16 tons per acre in 1933-34: to 30 tons, the yield 
on a few small plots reaching as high a figure as 60 tons. 
The factory works, on an average for about 260 days in 
the year, and the annual production is about 
30 thousand tons of sugar. 

33 . The narcotic that is extensively used in Mysore 
is tobacco’ and the biggest-single manufacturing establi- 
ment is the one in the Civil and Military Station, the 
Tobacco Manufactures (India), Ltd., which employs 
more than 1,400 persons m the manufacture of cigarettes 
alone. The manufacture of beedies is fairly widespread, 
the Mysore and Bangalore Cities and the Mysore, Banga- 
lore, Tumkur and Kolar Districts giving employment 
to the largest number. It is carried on partly in the 
home but mainly m small workshops. There are 144 
establishments employing 3,941 persons. 

34 . The industries connected with dress and the 
toilet are so far confined only to the cities, which 
contain 278 out of 335 establishments and 834 out of 
1,068 persons employed. Even there, tailoring is 
practised more as a family industry than as an organised 
industry, the only establishments worth mentiomng 
being some three or four in Bangalore City which are 
engaged in the manufacture of ready made clothes. 
There are several estabhshments in the Civil and 
Mihtary Station for the manufacture of hats. The dyeing 
and cleaning works and laundries are also to be found 
only in Bangalore City and Civil and Mihtary 
Station. 

35 . The building industry, too is not yet organised. 
The only industry under this heading which shows 
signs of development is cement concrete works. 

36 . The construction, assembly and repair of 
means of transport include the assembly and repair 
of bicycles, the manufacture of carts, coach-building, 
repairs to motor cars, repairs to railway rollmg-stock 
and the manufacture and assembly of aircraft. The 
last is an mdustry which has been newly established 
in the State and is already giving employment to 
thousands of persons with prospects of the industry 
developmg stiU further. With the development m 
motor transport, motor-repaic establishments are spread 
practically all over the State. So are the bicycle repair 
shops, as bicycles have penetrated even to the remotest 
villages. Cart manufacture has been a long establi- 
shed mdustry in the State and is particularly well 
established in parts of the Mysore District. Coach- 
building is conned to the Civil and Military Station. 
The Central Eaalway Workshop and the Loco and 
Eunniug Sheds at Arsikere, Shimoga and other places 
give employment to more than 1,500 persons. 

37 . ^he biggest pubHc utility concern in the State 
run by the Government is the Hydro-Electric Works. 
It gives employment to 1,475 persons in the generating 


stations, and in the transmission and distribution 
stations dotted all over the State. 

38 . The electrical industries have given rise to 
several establishments which are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of transformers, electric lamps, storage batteries, dry 
cells and electric fittings. These are the Government 
Electric Factory, the Mysore Lamp Works, the 
Hindustan Accumulators Company and the Government 
Porcelain Factory — all located in Bangalore District 
just outside the linuts of Bangalore City. 

39 . The most important factory connected with 
stationery is of course, the Mysore Paper Mills which 
now employ 846 persons Paper manufacture as a 
cottage industry is being taught at Badanaval and 
Hosur. There are slate pencil factories m Kolar and 
Tumkur, and typewriter ribbons are manufactured in 
Bangalore. There are also several small firms engaged 
in the manufacture of rubber, stamps. 

40. Miscellaneous and undefined industries claim 
283 establishments employing 3,107 persons. Amongst 
miscellaneous industries, printmg and binding is the 
one that is fairly well spread all over the State, but 
most of these establishments are found in Bangalore 
and Mysore Cities. Next come the Kolar District and 
Civil and Military Station. The Government Electric 
Factory manufactures some mathematical instruments 
also. The manufacture of toys m lacquer is confined to 
the Bangalore District. The utihty departments, water 
supply and sewage farms are generally run by the 
Samtary Department or the municipal councils. 

41. The only important industry connected with 
transport in the State next to transport by rail is motor 
transport. It gives employment to several hundreds of 
persons all over the State. There were only 530 motor 
vehicles of aU kinds in 1921. They increased to 1,969 
in 1931 (963 buses, 169 lorries, 829 cars and 8 cabs), 
and to 3,950 in 1941 (624 buses, 672 lorries, 2,668 cars 
and 86 cabs). There are now 6,133 persons holdmg 
drivers’ licenses and 847 persons holding conductors* 
licences. 

Capital Invested 

42. Sir M. Visvesvaraya, in his book '^Planned 
Economy for India'" considers industries and manu- 
factures, according to their size or the capital invested 
in them, imder three classes, namely: (i) large, (ii) 
medium, and (iu) small. Heavy or large scale industries 
require a capital outlay of Rs.30 lakhs or more each, 
medium scale industries between Rs. 1 and Rs. 30 lakhs, 
and small or cottage industries Rs, 1 lakh or less. We 
may perhaps reduce the limit of demarcation between 
heavy and medium industries and also take up for 
consideration as industries what are known as the 
^utility services* — viz,, railways, electric power, water 
supply and motor transport. 

43 . Large-scale industries, he goes on to say, are 
important because, generally speaking, they include 
basic and key industries, require the use of developed 
machinery and technique, help mass production of 
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staple coramodities and represent the highest form of 
industrial enterprise. By helping to keep^^ money in 
circulation within the country, they constitute the 
balance wheel of the industrial system and prevent 
large sums of money from going out of the country for 
foreign purchases. He mentions the following indus- 
tries as typical of this class, m,, (1) mining, (2) iron 
and steel, (3) engmeering industries, (4) railway plant, 
(6) arms, ammunition and military stores, (6) automo- 
biles and aircraft, (7) agricultural tools and machinery, 
(8) hydro-electric and electrical appliances and machi- 
nery, (9) cotton and woollen textiles, (10) the ]Ute 
mdustry, (11) the chemical industries including the 
manufacture of heavy chemicals and (12) ship and 
boat-building. 

44. Of these, ship and boat building is, of course, 
out of the question in Mysore as this is an inland 
country. The jute indust^ is, perhaps, equally im- 
practicable, as physical conditions may not favour it. 
Wc have not yet begun to manufacture arms, ammuni- 
tion and military stores. The progress of the War 
may, before long, compel us to do so. An aircraft 
factory has been started in Bangalore and very earnest 
attempts were made to start the automobile mdustry. 
W® have made a beginning with all the other heavy 
'mdustries indicated above. The six gold-mining com- 
tpanies now existing have between them a paid-up 
j capital of nearly two million pounds. The capital 
invested on the Mysore Iron and Steel Works and the 
Cement Plant at Bhadravati, was nearly Rs. 177 lakhs 
up to 1st July 1941 even after writing down capital to 
the extent of Rs. 86.87 lakhs. The Central Industrial 
Workshop and two other companies — ^the Steel Con- 
struction Co., and the Mysore Leo Engineering Co., 
may be said to constitute the engineering industries 
of the State. A sum of Rs. 87,000 as fixed capital and 
Rs. 49,000 as working capital was spent on the Central 
Industrial Workshop up to 1st June 1940 and the two 
companies have between them a capital of another lakh 
and a half of rupees. The condition of the Engineering 
Industry in the State cannot, on the whole, entitle it to 
the rank of a heavy industry. Neither is any railway 
plant manufactured in the State. W© iu Mysore, as 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya mentions in his Address “Rapid 
Industrial Advance,’’ used to manufacture small 
steam engines 30 years^ ago; but locomotives still 
continue to be imported feom abroad, although we 
have a longer railway mileage in India than in Great 
Britain. There is a big railway workshop located 
in Mysore for the construction and repair of rolling 
stock and there are several other loco and running 
sheds which undertake repairs, in other parts of the 
State, The capital invested on Railways up-to-date 
is nearly Rs. 644 lakhs. The most important factory 
for the manufacture of agricultural tools and 
machinery is the Mysore Implements Eactory at Hassan 
with a feed capital of Rs. 1.07 lakhs and a working 
capital of Rs, 30,000. This also would he a medium 
industry. 


45. The most important engineering work is the 
generation and distribution of hydxo-electnc power. A^ 
sum of more than Rs. 613 lakhs has been expended so far 
on hydro-electnc works and it is expected that it will 
reach the figure of Rs. 691 lakhs by 1st July 1942. The 
pioneer Cauvery Power Scheme was initiated in 1900 
as a stream fl.ow station for the production of about 
6,000 E. H. P. for supply to the Kolar Gold Mining 
Companies. The initial station has been extended no 
less than eight times to its present capacity of 46,000 
E. H. P. at Sivasamudiam. As it was stiQ not capable 
of meeting the demand for power, Government sanc- 
tioned the Shimsha Project in 1937, which now pro- 
duces an additional 23,000 H. P. The combined 
normal capacity of both the projects is thus 69,000 
H. P. But as the maxhnum demand in 1940-41 itself 
was expected to be up to the full capacity of these two 
plants, Government sanctioned the Jog Palls Project, 
the first stage of which is expected to produce 32,000 
H. P. It IS so designed that it can be extended, as 
and when required, by stages of 32,000 H. P. each, 
to an ultimate production of 128,000 H. P. The rivers 
of the State are expected when fully developed, to be 
capable of producing 260,000 E. H. P. Government 
have thus made provision for the power requirements of 
the State for many years to come. It is interesting to 
note that the transmission line from Sivasamudiam to 
Chitaldrug is 273 miles long, without an intermediate 
power station, which makes it one of the world’s longest 
power transmisssion lines. 

46. The Hydro-Electric Works have also given rise 
to two Government factories — ^the Porcelain Factory 
and the Electric Factory for the manufacture of elec- 
tric appliances. The first manufactures mostly porce- 
lain insulators for the Electric Department and the 
second, electric transformers. The grant to the 
Porcelain Factory till 1st June 1940 was Rs. 9.12 lakhs 
as fixed capital and Rs. 1.26 lakhs as working capital. To 
the Electric Factory the fixed capital was Rs.6 65 lakhs 
and the working capital Rs, 7.85 lakhs. The growth of 
the textile mdustry in the State, the capital invested in 
which exceeds a crore of rupees, has been described 
already (paras 21-26). 

47. The most important heavy chemical industry is 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid and ammonium 
sulphate by the Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers. It 
has a capital of Rs. 25 lakhs. The other chemical 
industries are: (1) the Government Industrial and 
Testing Laboratory with a fixed capital of Rs. 1.34 
lakhs, (2) the Bangalore Chemical and Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, with a paid-up capital of Rs. 20,000, 
and (3) the Mysore Chemical Manufactures Com- 
pany, Limited, with a paid-up capital of Rs. 46,000. 
The chemical industries of the State thus fall under all 
the three classes— heavy, medium and sniall. 

48. Under medium scale industries, Sir M. Visve- 
svaxaya mentions, in addition to some of those included 
under heavy industries, cotton gms and presses, sugar, 
paper, * matches, chemical fertilizers, food, drink and 
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alcohol, the tobacco industry, soaps and candles, rubber 
and rubber products, tiles and bnoks, ceramic industries 
including cement, glass, stoneware pipes, etc., leather 
products, hides and skms — ^tanned and dressed — 
printing and publishing, clock and watch manufacture, 
manufacture of typewriters, photographic materials 
and so on. We have in Mysore all the industries 
except the last three and the manufacture of rubber 
and rubber products. The cotton gins and presses 
are confined to the Hassan and Chitaldnig Districts, four 
of them being located in the cotton producing areas of 
Arsikere and Banavar in the Hassan District and 25 
in the Chitaldxug District. It is difficult to ascertain 
the capital invested them. Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
thinks that the following minor and cottage industries 
may he practised with profit by large sections of the 
population — smithy, manufacture of agricultural tools, 
manufacture of metal vessels, hand-spinning and 
weaving, silk reeling, caipets and blanket weaving, rice 
and flour milling, ofl milling, canning of frmts, manu- 
facture of dnnks and aerated waters, cigarettes and 
beedies, brick and tile works, furniture makiig, pottery, 
mat, basket and rope making, shoe making, bee-keeping, 
toys, vegetable dyes, paints, inks, etc., manufacture of 
pencils, buttons and soaps, of glass bangles and of 
enamelware, printing and book-binding and house- 
building on modem lines. The advance made by the 
country in the industrial field is indicated by the fact 
that almost all the industries mentioned by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya are now pactised in the Mysore State 
though not on a sufficiently large scale to meet the 
country’s requirements. A list of important mdustrial 
establishments in the State is appended (Table II), 
showing the location of the industry, the year of start- 
ing, the capital invested, the number of persons em- 
ployed and the ownership, classified according to capital 
invested into heavy, medium and small. 

Ownership 

49 . Some of the industries as already mentioned, 
are entirely Government-owned (Table III); in some, the 
Govemment own shares (Table IV), and to others Gov- 
ernment have afforded certain facilities like the grant of 
land, supply of water and power at cheap rates, and the 
promise to purchase the products (Table V). The 
utility services that are generally run by joint-stock 
companies in capitahstic countries are owned by the 
Government in our State. A sum of more than 
Ea. 13 crores has been invested on the railways, the 
hydro-electric works and water supply works and 
it yields a net revenue of Es. 82| lakhs per auniim 
which accrues to the benefit of the general tax-payer 
after contributing to the interest and sinking fund 
(Tables VI and VH). 

50 . In the memorable words of His Highness the 
late Maharaja of Mysore, “ We in Mysore form, as it 
were, a nation within a nation. While co-operating 
both with the Indian Government and the Indian 


pubho in measures which lead to the prosperity of India 
as a whole, we in our local sphere are domg our best to 
promote economic growth to the extent permitted by 
OUT resources”. In the absence’ of a co-ordinated policy 
for India as a whole, Mysore has had to evolve an 
individual policy of her own. This has proceeded in 
two directions, (1) encouragement and help to private 
effort, and (2) direct Government enterprise in fields 
beyond the capacity of private effort. Government 
have themselves pioneered an industry whenever they 
thought that such a course was m the larger interests 
of the State and that private enterprise was not properly 
equipped to take it up. There are 13 large mdustrial 
concerns with a total fixed and working capital of 
about Es. 320 lakhs which are completely owned 
and managed by Government, the chief among 
them being the Myoare Iron and Steel Works. Most 
of these industries are what are called basic or key 
industries. The policy of Government at the same 
time is not to encroach upon the field of private enter- 
prise. When an industry pioneered by Government 
is successfully established, it is handed over to private 
parties as in the case of the Premier Metal Factory 
and the Silk Filatures. Government have substantially 
aided industries by subscribing to the capital, by grant 
of land, and by supply of cheap power and water. 
Private enterprise has further been assisted by technical 
advice and by the grant of financial accommodation 
for the purchase and erection of machinery, construc- 
tion of wells, mills, warehouses and other structures, 
for the purchase of raw materials and appliances and 
for working capital. The total loan thus sanctioned 
amounted to about Es.l7 lakhs up to 1938-39.Facihtxes 
are also provided for the purchase of machinery on 
hire-purchase terms. As a result of this policy, there 
are now established as many as 29 major industrial 
concerns (not including the Hydro-Electric Works, 
textile mills and the Gold Mining Cos.), with a total 
capital investment of about Es.600 lakhs and employing 
16,500 persons. The number of large industrial 
establishments in the State to-day employing ten or 
more persons is 606, employing 77,618 persons. 

51. The Mysore Icon and Steel Works, the Air- 
craft Factory, the Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, 
the Mysore Sugar Co., and the Mysore Paper Mills 
are the heavy industries which are directly owned or 
aided by the Govemment. The iron industry would 
not have come mto being if it had been left to private 
enterprise. It passed through vicissitudes which would 
have broken any private company, however strong. 
It had to face the fire of public criticism which urged 
the closing down of the Works. But the Govemment 
pursued unflinchingly the path it had chosen for esta- 
blishiug this basic industry in the country and poured 
money into it, so that the capital invested now amounts 
to nearly three crores of rupees including about Es. 87 
lakhs that was written off. We are now reaping the 
benefits of this far-sighted poUcy. It has begun to yield 
a profit of more than Es. 20 lalis per annum and what 
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s more, it is capable of supplying the raw materials 
required by other supplementary industries like the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, machine tools, 
etc. Its value is inestimable during the period of the 
war. The Government have contributed Es. 26 lakhs 
to the Aircraft Factory and it has contributed 
not only to the war effort but to the solution of the 
problem of unemployment and has afforded the technical 
training so necessary to our young men educated and 
uneducated alike. In the medium scale industries 
again, Government have invested nearly Rs. 50 lakhs in 
Government concerns and own shares to the value of 
another Rs. 6 lakhs. These yield a net profit of about 
a lakh and a half rupees per annum. 

52. Local private enterpnse is stiH lacking. The 
2^ crores of rupees invested in the Gold Mining Com- 
panies is all foreign. The big textile mills are all 
owned by non-Mysoreans though the capital is less 
than a crore of rupees. The planting companies, too, 
re mostly foreign. The local plantmg companies, as 

distinguished from individual planters, have between 
them only a capital of Rs. 6^ lakhs. The entire capital 
investment of local companies in mdustries is about Es, 
11 lakhs m mining, Rs.40 lakhs in textiles, (including the 
Government share) Es.25 lakhs in sugar, Rs.23 lakhs in 
paper and Rs. 42 lakhs in all other medium industries. 
Even some of this capital may be owned by people outside 
Mysore. The companies engaged in small scale indus- 
tries have a capital of only about Rs. 6 lakhs. This does 
not, of course, take into account concerns owned by 
private individuals or firms whose capital we have no 
means of ascertaining, as for example establishments 
like the T. R. Mills, the Sree Rama Silk Throwing 
Factory, the Khoday Easwarsa Silk Throwing Factory, 
Anantharamiah Woollen and Cotton Works, the Sub- 
baiya Carpet Factories, the Suryodaya Mills and the 
Krishna Weaving Mills. But it cannot be relatively 
much. One feature is, however, significant. Private 
capital flows in only after the success of an industry is 
well established. ^1 the establishments just mentioned 
are connected with textiles. The other concerns in 
which pnvate capital is readily invested are rice and 
flour nulls, brick and tile factories and the manufacture 
of beedies. The pioneer work in new fields of industrial 
enterprise and the risk of undertaking such enterprises 
are still left to the Government ; and this is the most 
useful service that Government is rendering to industry 
in Mysore. 

Employment 

53. Government is also the largest employer of 
labour next to the Gold Mines and the textile mills* 
The first employ about 26J thousand persons, and the 
private textile mills employing 100 persons and more, 
give employment to another 12J thousand persons. 
The Government owned concerns alone employ nearly 
13 thousand persons and Government oMed concerns 
another 7 thousand besides the spinning centres which 
employ 8,600; whereas the other private concerns 


employmg 100 persons or more, provide employment to 
only 3,500 persons. A statement is attached showing 
the factories or companies which employ more than 
1,000 persons and which employ between 100 and 1,000 
persons. There are 13 in the Gist class, and 60 in the 
second class. These 73 concerns alone give employ- 
ment to more than 63 thousand persons out of a total 
of 84,700 employed in industrial estabhshments 
(Table VIII). 

54. A comparison of the figures of Industrial 
Establishments with those of 1911 and 1921 are most in- 
teresting. Fifty establishments (employmg 20 or more) 
including mining employed 31,327 persons in 1911 
whereas in 1941, the respective figures for the same class 
are 318 and 73,688. As compared with 1921, there were 
605 establishments (employing 10 persons ox more) and 
77,618 persons m 1941 against 224 establishments and 
38,840 persons in 1921. The number of establishments 
employing less than 10 persons, of which a census was 
taken for the first time now is, 2,387 and the number of 
persons employed is 7,206. Altogether there are now 
2,992 establishments employing 84,724 persons. Table 
IX shows the industries existmgm 1911 or 1921 which 
have made considerable progress and Table X shows 
the important mdustries that have newly come mto 
existence since 1921. 

55. The next question to be considered is how far 
our industries have provided employment to local 
people as distiuguished from immigrants. The persons 
responsible for direction and management are classified 
into : (1) Europeans and Anglo-Indians, (2) Mysoredns 
and (3) non-Mysoreans, and the persons employed mto 
(a) main communities, (6) Mysorean and non-Mysorean 
and (c) according to mother tongue and literacy. The 
operatives alone have been graded into classes accordmg 
to the income of their families. (Tahle 78 of 
Report,) Out of 84,724 persons employed, 49,376 are 
Mysoreans and 36,349 non-Mysoreans, the number 
of non-Mysoreans being everywhere less than the 
Mysoreans except in Kolar Gold Fields where it is far 
in excess, 7,059 against 20,761. Considered according 
to mdustries, the gold-mining industry, the tannmg 
industry, the wood industry in Shimoga, and the 
textile industry m Chitaldiug employ an excess of 
non-Mysoreans. The proportion of outsiders in the 
textile industry in Bangalore City is also heavy, though 
it has not yet exceeded the Mysorean ; and the building 
industry in Bangalore City is progressively attracting 
non-Mysoreans. There is a natural tendency, where 
the direction and management of an industry or factory 
has got into the hands of outsiders, to prefer outsiders 
to local people, especially in more remunerative jobs. 
Geography also plays a part. Davangere attracts 
more people from the closeby Dharwai District than 
Tumkur ; and Kadui and Shimoga Districts attract 
more from South Kanara than from the mmdwn 
districts of the State. There can be no doubt that as 
Davangere develops industrially it will attract more 
outsiders into the State. So long as the Government 
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invests the general tax-payers’ money in industrial 
concerns or encourages the grovrth of mdustries vnth 
concessions granted by the State, there seems to be a 
case forinsistng that Mysore labour and Mysore brains 
should have preference in industrial employment. 

56. Classified according to communities a large 
portion of the non-Mysorean industrial population 
comes from the Depressed and Christian Classes. Taking 
Mysorean and non-Mysorean together, the largest 
number are Other Hindus (38,240) and the Depressed 
Classes come next with 22,654. Muslims (9,499) and 
Christians (8,866) are about equal and there are 4,766 
Brahmins The Jains and others together count only 
699. Kolar Gold Bields which employs more than 
one-third (27,820) of the entire labour force of the 
State (84,724), has 13,975 persons or 50*0 per cent 
belonging to the Depressed Classes, 6,437 or 23*1 per 
cent “Other Hmdus” and 5,030 or 18*0 per cent 
Chnstians. Bangalore City which is the next biggest 
employer of labour (19,118) has 13,420 persons or 
70.2per cent Other Hindus, the Depressed Classes and 
the Muslim communities coming next. The Brahmins 
(970) and Christiana (1,007) are almost equal. The 
Bangalore District employs a larger number of “ Other 
Hindus ” than the Depressed Classes. Muslims come 
next. The biggest industry in the Bangalore District, 
namely, tanning, employs a large number of Depressed 
Class and Mushm labourers. In the C. & M. Station, 
the Depressed Class labourers approach in numbers 
the “ Other Hindus.” In all other areas, the labour 
population is predominantly “ Other Hindu ” except in 
Kolar and Tumkur Districts where the “ Other Bbndus ” 
and Muslims are abnost equal. Depressed Class persons 
are employed in largest numbers in Kolar Gold Fields, 
Bangalore City and Bangalore and Mysore Districts; 
Muslims in Bangalore and Mysore Cities and Bangalore, 
Mysore, Kolar, Turnkur and Shimoga Districts ; 
Brahmins in Bangalore and Mysore Cities and Mysore, 
Mandya and Shimoga Districts; and Christians in 
Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore City and C. k M. Station 
and Shimoga District. Classified according to in- 
dustries, the largest number employed m all mdustries 
are “Other Hindus”, as forming the biggest community 
in the State, except in mining, hides and skms, and 
narcotics. In the first two, the Depressed Classes 
predominate, and in “ Narcotics which means 
practically manufacture of beedies— -the Muslims 
predominate. The only other industry in which a large 
number belonging to the Depressed Classes are employed 
is the ceramic industry. A large number of Christians 
are employed in mining, the metal industry, construction, 
assembly and repair of means of transport, and produc- 
tion and transmission of physical energy. Muslims 
come next to the Depressed Classes in the textile and 
tarmmg industries and next to “Other Hindus” in 
industnes connected with wood and dress and the toilet. 
In the industries connected with metal, chemical 
products, food, miscellaneous and transport, the 
Brahmins^ and Musbme come next to “ Other Hindus.” 


57 . Mother tongue is another indication of the 
foreign element in the labour population. The largest 
proportion speaks Tamil (33,310) and nearly two-thirds 
of it IS in the Kolar Gold Fields ; 24,090 speak Kan- 
nada, 11,405 Telugu, 8,603 Hindustani and the rest 
other languages. Next to Kolar Gold Fields the 
largest Tamil speaking population is found in Bangalore 
City, Bangalore District and C & M. Station. The 
largest Telugu speakmg population is in Kolar Gold 
Fields City and Bangalore City and the largest Hindus- 
tani speaking population is in Bangalore City, Kolar 
Gold Fields City, Bangalore District and Mysore City. 
The labour population speaking Kannada is, however, in 
the majority in all areas except in the C. & M. Station, 
Kolar Gold Fields and Kolar District. But in Banga- 
lore the labour population speaking Tamil, Telugu and 
other languages together exceeds the Kannada speaking 
population. Next to Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore 
City has the most heterogeneous labour population, 
which is fast becoming non-Mysorean. Literacy is the 
least among the Kannada speaking population and rises 
gradually among the Telugu, Tamil, Hindustani and 
Malayalam speakmg populations until it is highest 
among those that speak other languages. 

58 . Classified according to income, the largest 
groups of labourers earn Es. 10 to 19 per mensem and 
those that earn between Es. 20 and 29, Es. 30 and over 
and below Es. 10 take rank in the descending order. 
The agricultural industries naturally have nearly equal 
numbers among those that earn below Es. 10 and those 
that earn between Es. 10 and 20 per mensem. The 
mining industnes have the largest number of wage 
earners in the Es. 20 to 29 class and over Es. 30 class. 
A large proportion in the metal industry also earn 
more than Es, 30 per mensem. The industries like 
Ceramics and Hides and Skins, that employ a large 
number of persons of the Depressed Classes, pay low 
wages. The Chemical and Food industries have also 
a large number of labourers whose earnings are less 
than Es. 10 per mensem. 

Location 

59. Our industries are at present confined to the 
Kolar Gold Fields and the Cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore and their neighbourhood, with the exception of 
the cotton gins and presses in the Chitaldrug and Has- 
san Districts, the match factories in Shimoga and Gori- 
bidnur, the Iron Works, the Cement Factory and the 
Paper Mills at Bhadravati, the Implements Factory at 
Hassan, the Coffee Curing Works at Ohikmagalur, the 
Sugar Factory in Mandya and the Chemical Industnes 
in Belagola, This may be partly due to electric power 
being made available first only in the Distncts of Ban- 
galore, Mysore and Kolar which are now consequently 
pre-eminently industrial. Of the districts, Tumkur and 
Chitaldrug are still predominantly agricultural and re- 
quire industnalisation. The natural resources of the 
Malnad are also not still fully developed. The 
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generation of electric power at Jog may give an impetus 
to the development of industries in the Malnad 
especally forest industries in the Shimoga District. 
Davangere with a keen and shrewd business popu- 
lation is also sure to develop fast into an industrial 
centre. 

UNORGANISED OR COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

60 . It is no doubt, a matter for satisfaction that 
our organised industries now provide employment to 
77,618 persons against about two-fifths the number in 
1911. But this has been, sometimes, at the expense 
of cottage industries ; and the increase in the number 
employed in the organised industries is disproportion- 
ately small as compared with the number displaced 
in the cottage industries. 

61 . Unorganised industries in India are of two 
kinds. The &st kind consists of those village handi- 
crafts, dating back to the earliest times and scattered 
all over the country, which produce the simple articles 
needed to clothe and house the population and to 
provide them with tools, utensils, and furniture. These 
‘handicrafts include the manufacture of cheap textile 
goods, pottery, basket-making, wood-work and metal- 
work, work connected with the preparation of ordinary 
agricultural products, such as the grinding of grain, 
the millin g and husking of rice, the pressing of sugar- 
cane, and similar work connected with any special 
products of the locality, which vary from coir and 
hemp to indigo and perfumes. 

62 . The second class of unorganised industries also 
date back to very early times, and are situated for the 
most part in various urban centres. They were con- 
nected with the production of specialities and luxuries 
for export abroad, and for use at the courts and 
amongst the wealthier classes. Amongst the goods 
produced by these industries are textiles of superior 
quality, such as the brocade {Jcincob) of Benares, the 
embroidered muslin {Jcamdmi) of Lucknow, and the 
printed calicos of both these places and of Farrukhabad. 
There are also ornaments, vessels and articles of all 
kinds, made in gold and silver, in carved ebony, sandal- 
wood, stone, marble, and ivory; a large variety of 
artistically-wrought metal goods, iron, brass, copper, 
and beU-metal — ^together with gold and silver thread, 
glass, embroidery, leather, enamel and jewellery of all 
kinds. These industries, though they serve an exten- 
sive market, are carried out by the same simple methods 
and tools as are employed in the village handicrafts. 
They continued to flourish during the &st half of the 
nineteenth century but when the Indian market was 
invaded by the cheap products of factories they began 
to decay. The village handloom industry suffered 
from the competition of imported Lancashire goods. 
Industries such as dyeing, pottery, and oil-pressing have 
lost ground before large-scale substitutes such as aniline 
dyes, metal utensils, and kerosene oil; whilst brass 
and copper have been replaced by imported enamelled 


iron-ware, glass, and crockery. Finally, such processes 
as the grinding of grain, the milling of rice, and the 
pressing of sugarcane are now carried out in seasonal 
factories, flour mills, rice mills, and sugar factories. 
The luxury industries though they have not been 
so seriously affected by the competition of machine- 
made goods, have suffered from changes in taste amongst 
both foreign and Indian consumers. Since the middle 
of the last century there has been a marked dechne in 
the attention paid by European customers to quality, 
design, and workmanship. Sir Frank Noyce ftom whom 
I am quoting in paragraphs 65 and 56 observes, ''the 
foreign tourist is now only too easily satisfied with any 
trash so long as its pattern contains a sufficient number 
of goddesses, bulls, tigers, and lotus flowers. The Indian 
prince who used to buy brocades and silks now buys 
European broadcloths. Instead of furnishing his palace 
with the artistic products of Indian craftsmen, he 
causes it to be furnished by London firms. Instead 
of buying elephants and decorative elephant-housings, 
he buys silver-plated motor cars,” 

63 , Nevertheless, though some of these industries, 
notably hand-spinning, are dead and some others are 
dying, yet there are many which still survive. The 
cotton-weaving mdustry, for instance, is still important ; 
its importance may he gauged ftom the fact that the 
number of handlooms still at work in India is nearly 
two millions, and the number of workers is over two 
and a half millions. Cotton-spinning and silk-weaving 
and spinni n g are included in these figures, but the 
number of workers engaged in them is small. The 
village artisan in wood and metal, the potter and the 
tanner, still have their regular clientele. Many of the 
luxury industries, moreover, have never been affected 
by factory competition, and are still carried on in large 
or small towns practically all over the country. They 
still show considerable vitality and deserve encourage- 
ment not only because of their value in providing work 
for the hereditary craftsmen engaged in them, bnt 
also in furnishing subsidiary occupations for the peasant 
when agricultural work is slack thereby enabling him 
both to mcrease his income and to use profitably time 
which would otherwise be wasted. 

64 . Fox purposes of comparison the cottage indus- 
tries in 1941, were divided into two classes : (i) General, 
or all those about which statistics are available for 
1931, and (ii) Special, or the rest. Cottage industries 
have, on the whole, declined. There were 48,000 
famihes in 1931 engaged in such industries and the 
total population supported was more than 2.68 lakhs, 
whereas in 1941, the number of families was reduced 
to 41,487 and the number of persons supported to 2.11 
lakhs. {TMe 75 oj the Report,) This decline has 
been almost continuous since 1871. The total number 
of persons engaged in -spinning and weaving cotton 
were 69J thousand in 1871, and less than 35 thousand 
in 1931. Those engaged in spinning and weaving wool 
were 18,666 in 1871 and 13,603 in 1931- The cotton 
cleaners in 1931 were only a little above 60 per cent of 
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the figure in 1871. It was found that on the whole 
the important rural mdustnes had declined, the fall 
being particularly noticeable under cotton spinning 
and weaving. The Census Superintendent was of 
opinion that the figures confirmed the complaint often 
made that rural industries were dying out in the country 
and the population was pressing more and more upon 
land. The only industries that show an increase are 
goldsmithy, carpentry, mat-making and leather. The 
increase is general over all the districts under gold- 
smithy. In the cities, it is now practised in mdustrial 
establishments rather than as a cottage industry. 
Similarly, carpentry too shows an increase in all the 
districts except Hassan, and mat-making m all areas 
except Tumkur, and Mandya Districts and Mysore 
City. The increases under leather is not so uniform, 
as the Mysore City, Mysore District, Mandya and 
Chitaldrug Districts show a decrease whereas all the 
other areas show an increase. The greatest decreases 
are under weaving and oil-crushing. Weaving was 
divided into three classes : (i) weaving in cotton, 
(ii) weaving in silk and (iii) weaving in wool in 1931 
and arrangements were made to collect statistics in 
194:1 also under the same sub-classes for purposes of 
comparison. But as a number of returns failed to 
specify whether the weaving carried on was in cotton, 
silk or wool, a large number have had to be tabulated 
as “weaving unspecified.’’ It is therefore not possible 
to compare the increase or decrease under each class 
separately. Taking the total number of families 
engaged in weaving in general, there has been a decline 
from 21,964; to 18,590. In oil-pressing, the decline is 
much more considerable, namely, from 3,343 to 1,222. 
The decline under pottery and tile-making (from 7,210 
to 4,491) and basket and thatti-making (2,240 to 1,262) 
is also considerable and there are now only 3,031 families 
practising hlacksmithy against 3,787 in 1931, Statistics 
for the 0. & M. Station are not available for 1931. 
But this does not vitiate the general results as there 
are only 74 families engaged in cottage industries in 
the C. & M. Station in 1941 and there could not have 
been many more in 1931. All the areas share in this 
general decrease except Mysore District which shows 
increases imder weaving and blacksmithy. The in- 
crease under weaving in the Mysore District is mis- 
leading as this is due to spinning in silk being included 
under weaving. There is a large increase in the 
number of families engaged in mat-making and carpentry 
in the Mysore District. There is also some increase in 
the famihes engaged in blacksmithy in the Chitaldrug 
District. 

65. As regards the special cottage industries, beedi 
manufacture is the most important, engaging, as it 
does, 1,235 families, the next in order bemg rope-making 
(469) working in metal (344), nakki making (170), 
lacquer-ware works and toys (164), comb-maJting 
(160) and rattan work (149). All the other industries 
namely, agarbathi manufacture, dyeing, sculpture, 
sandalwood and ivory carving, gunnybag manufacture, 


bangle-making, cap-making and slate-pencil making 
engaged less than 100 families each. Details by 
districts both for general and special cottage industries 
are given in Tables 75 and 79 of the Report. Details 
by Taluks will be found in the Taluk Tables. The 
figures for cottage industries will have to be read 
along with the figures for the corresponding industry 
under Industrial Establishments to get a true picture of 
the extent of the industry in the State. The im- 
portance of these as cottage industries will be apparent 
from Table 80 of the Report wherefrom it will be seen 
that when the same industry is practised both in 
Industrial Establishments and in cottages, the number 
employed in the latter is several times that of the 
former. Weaving, goldsmithy sericultm*e, pottery, 
carpentry, blacksmithy, basket and thatti- making, 
and mat and cane weaving, are the most important 
cottage industries just as gold mining and textiles 
take the palm among the organised industries. Beedi 
manufacture, oil-pressing and working in leather 
form another class by themselves and engage about an 
equal number of families each. 

66. Something has been done in recent years to 
improve the lot of cottage workmen. They are the* 
special care of the departments of industry in all 
provinces, and of the industrial conferences which have, 
of late, been annually convened by the Government of 
India. Special grants have from time to time been made 
to promote the development of the cotton handloom 
industry and of the silk and woollen cottage industries. 
In all provinces the departments are stiU striving to 
demonstrate new and improved processes and to give 
practical training in them ; to solve technical diflSculties, 
and to form co-operative societies for the purchase of 
materials and the raarketing of the finished products. 
In some provinces there are schools maintained for the 
instruction and training of artisans, generally in their 
ancestral crafts. The number of exhibitions, either 
organised or assisted by Government, is rapidly in- 
creasing and these play an important part in stimulating 
a demand for the goods exhibited. From time to time, 
also, Government send exhibits of their provincial 
products to foreign exhibitions. But much still 
remains to be done, and more organisation is necessary 
if the small industries are to produce for their workers a 
reasonable standard of living. The Government of 
Mysore have also not lost sight of the importance of 
developing cottage industries. They believe in the 
possibilities of factories and workshops thriving by the 
side of prosperous villages and see no necessary anta- 
gonism between machine industries and simple handi- 
crafts as they realise that there is room in this country 
for both the plough and the tractor, the chmha and the 
mammoth mill. The development of rural and cottage 
industries has thus been a special feature of the pohoy 
of Government in recent years. The Mysore Government 
is unique in regarding the development of the hhadi 
industry as falling within the sphere of the State’s 
activities and in giving it a place among the key 



industries. Side by side with Wiadi a number of indus- 
tries subsidiary to agriculture has been introduced, 
and attempts are being made to improve other 
ezisting industries such as hand-made paper, coit- 
making, flaying and village tanning. 


CONCLUSION 

67. Sir Mirza M. Ismail in his Broadcast Talk on 
Mysore said “We are veiy proud of the products of our 
factories, and at the risk of being called provincial, try to 
set before all true Mysoreans the ideal that they should 
wash themselves with Mysore soap, dry themselves with 
Mysore towels, clothe themselves in Mysore silks, ride 
Mysore horses, eat the abundant Mysore food, drink 
Mysore coffee with Mysore sugar, build their homes with 
Mysore cement, Mysore timber and Mysore steel, 
furnish their houses with Mysore fiimiture and write 
their letters on Mysore paper.” This is an ideal worth 
striving for, as it would make Mysore self-sufficient 
as far as possible. But Mysore is still far ftomthe 
ideal, in spite of the imposing hst of its industries and 
its rapid industrialisation as compared to other Pro- 
vinces and States in India. Por Mysore is still not 
producing more than a small faction of its vital 
necessities even in fields that it has entered and there 
ate still several firesh fields to enter. 69. 5 percent of the 
population still depends for its livelihood on exploitation 
of animals and vegetation. It is only 9. 8 pet cent that 
is engaged in industries and another O' 9 per cent in 
mining. The total number earning their livelihood on 
industry has gone down as compared to 1931, whereas 
the number dependent on agriculture has considerably 
gone up. The number depending on Transport and 
Trade has also similarly gone down. (Table 81 of ifee 


Seport.) Most of the exports ftom the State are raw 
materials, mostly agricultural produce, the main 
manufactured articles exported bemg the products 
of the Iron and Steel Works, the Sugar Factory, the 
Textile Mills and the Cigarette Factory. Manufacture 
of vessels from brass and other imported sheets and 
the extraction of oils from oil seeds are industries yet 
waiting to be developed. Mysore is still importing 
large quanrities of boots and shoes, gold and silver lace, 
haberdashery— and millinery, cement, hme and riles, 
chemicals and mantues, drugs and medicines, dyes, 
motor cars and motor cycles, cycles and spare parts, 
glassware and bangles, matches, paper and stationery, 
scientific instruments, paints and colours and textiles. 
There is also a large scope for improving the output 
of superior wool in the State as local wool is 
meeting' only a very small fraction of the demand 
from the woollen mills . Ammonium stdphate and 
other chemical manures of the value of more than 
15 lakhs are being imported for use on the 
sugarcane fields and coffee estates. Drugs and 
medicines valued at nearly 6 lakhs were exported 
in 1938-1939, mainly the product of the Industrial 
and Testing Laboratory, but the value of those 
imported was nearly 28 lakhs. Statistics about 
industrial production were not collected in this Census, 
as und« the Census Act producers could not be 
compelled to disclose the information. But the very 
fact of the large excess of unports over exports, 
even of the articles manufactured in the State, shows 
that we are not producing enough. While much has 
been adueved since 1911, much more has to be 
done by increasing both agricultural and industrial 
production, if we have to stop the alarming excess of 
imports over exports, which cannot but impoverish 
the country. 
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in G0VEENM31NT-0WHBD IndtjSTBIAIi CONOEBNS 


(Para 49) 


Indusirp 

Fixed 

Working 

Working 


Capital till the 

Capital till the 

profit or loss 

Particulars 


end of June 

end of June 



1940 

1940 

A/c8. 1939-40 


1 

2 

a 

4 

6 


Be* %n lahks 

Re. %n lakhs 

Rs. 


The Mysore Iron and Steel Works and 


208*29 



The Cement Plant, Bhadrayati 




Badanyal Spinning Centre, Badanval 

The Government Silk Weaving Factory, 


•67 

•• 

.... 

Mysore 

Sri Ohamarajendra Technical Institute, 

3*01 

1*20 

28,962 

.... 

Mysore 

• • • • 

1*24 


.... 

The Central Industrial Workshop, Bangalore 

.. *87 

•49 

6,909 

.... 

The Mysore Implements Factory, Hasson 

The Government Porcelain Factory, Banga- 

.. 1*07 

•30 



lore 

9*12 

1*25 

-21,648 


The Sandalwood Oil Factory, Mysore 

4 . 

11*21 

.... 


The Govenunent Lao and Paint Works, 


Mysore 

•19 

•25 

750 


The Government Soap Factory, Bangalore 

1*73 

2-30 

1,26,403 

• 4 4 • 

Industnal and Testing Laboraliiry, Bangalore 

1*09 

1*40 

20,796 

« • 4 • 

Enlalsion Factory, Bangalore 

•25 

•10 

10,710 

« * * • 

Do Mysore 

•25 

*40 

13,181 


Do Hassan 

*16 

•26 

9,958 

• • 4 « 

Railways 

, , 

643-98 

, , 

4 • ■ 4 

Hydro-Electrio Works 


338-62 



The Government Electric Factory, Bangalore 

5*55 

7*85 

21,611 

Sanctioned during the current year 
at an estimiated cost of Ra. 1*30 
lakhs 

The Mysore Chromite Factory 

. . 

.. 

.. 

.... 


IV. Industbui. Conobbns Seabed by Govebnmeht 
{Para 49) 


Industry 

Capital 
invested on 
the business 
(authorised) 

Capital 
invested on 
rmchineiy 
and buildings 

Value of 
shares by 
Government 

Particulars of facilities afforded 
by Government 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Rs. 

Rs* 

In lakhs of 
Rupees 


Sri Knshnarajendra Mills, Mysore 

20,02,000 

27,02,881 

•• 

Subscribing to the Share capithl and 
granting loans on Bared assets, 
machinery and buildings 

Mysore Spun-silk Mills, Ohannapatna 

10,00,000 

7,91,210 

•86 

Subscnbmg 10 per cent of the share 
capital, granting electric power at 
a Concessional rate, and lending 
the services of an officer of Gov- 
ernment 

The Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., T.-Narsapur 

.. 10,00,000 


•16 

Subsorilbing to the share capital, 
granting land for factory free of 
cost, granting other facilities such 
as water, eleotrio power, er^., 
undertaking not to give similar 
concessions to any other concern 
so long as the working of the 
company is satisfactory and issue 
of certificates of the results free 
of charges 

Mysore Vegetable Oil Products, Bangalore 

4,00,000 


•40 Subscribing 10 per cent of the share 
capital and granting other facili-^ 
ties such as water, electric power, 
etc., at concessional rate 
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IV. iNDirsTBUL OONCEBNS ShaEBD BY GOVBBNmEOT.— COW cW. 


Iniudry 

Capital 
invested on 

Capital 
invested on 

Value of 
shares hdd by 

Particulars of facilities afforded 

the business 

machinery 

Government 

by Government 


(authorised) 

and buildings 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Bs. 

Rs. 

In lakhs of 
Rupees 
2.50 


The Mysore Chemicals and Pertihsers, Ltd., 
Belagola 

25,00,000 

6,09,000 

Subscribmg 10 per cent of the share 
capital, granting land free of cost 




for factory purposes, supplying 
water free of cost and electric 






power at a concessional rate 

The Mysore Sugar Co , Mandya 

32,00,000 

plus Debentures 

12-00 & 2-00 

Subscribmg to the share capital and 
granting lands free of cost for 





factory 

The Mysore CofEee Curing Works, Chikmagalur 

4,00,000 

• • 

1-36 

Subscribing 10 per cent of the shaie 
capital and granting lands free of 
coat for construction of the 
factory 

Subscribing 10 per cent of the share 

The Mysore Tobacco Co., Ltd , Bangalore 

. 10,00,000 

6,00,000 

1-00 ‘ 




capital and waiving stamp duty 
on raiyats’ agreements for three 





25 0 

years 

The Hmdustan Aircraft, Ld., Bangalore 

.. 

•• 

.... 

The Mysore Lamp Works, Ltd , Bangalore 

5,00,000 

1,40,000 

1*40 

Aoquirmg land for the factory at 
concessional rate 


The Mysore Paper Mills, Bhadravati 

The Mysore Chrome Tanning Co. 

The Mysore Match Manufacturing Co., Shi- 
mog-e 

The Bangalore Transport Co., Bangalore 
The Mysore Kirloskar Co., Ltd. 


25,00,000 2-60 


1*03 

*50 

•76 

‘50 


Subscribing 10 per cent of the share 
capital, granting lands free of cost 
for the factory, granting other 
facilities at concessional rate and 
undertaking to purchase paper 
manufactured by the Company 


V. Govebnmbnt Aided Concerns 
{Para 49 ) 


Indmtry 

Authorised 

Canted 

Capital on 
rmchinety 
and budding 

Facilities afforded by Ooverrment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

The Hindustan Electric Accumulators and Monu- 
fatenring Co., Ltd. 

Rs. 

10,00,000 

Rs. 

1,25,000 

Granting site for the factory building free 
of cost 

Mysore Chemical Manufactures, Co., Ltd, 

. 6,00,000 

.... 

Acquiring private lands required by the 

Bangalore Chemical Manufacturmg Co , Ltd. 

20,000 

16,000 

company 

Giving land on lease by Government 

The Mysore Stoneware Pipes and Potteries, Ltd. 

6,00,000 

2,60,000 

Grantmg lands free and supplymg other 
faoihties at ooncessiooial rates, under- 
taking to purchase the products and not 
to encourage similar concerns 

Leo Engineering Co., Ltd. 

10,00,000 

. . . 

Agreeing to grant site for the Company 
free of cost 

Mysore Glass and Enamel Works, Ltd. 

3,00,000 

.... 

Granting land free of cost to the company 


undertaking to purchase the products, 
and not to encourage similar concerns 
so long as the workmg of the factory is 
satisfactory 
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VI Investments by Government 


Heads 


Mysore Railways (a) 

Krishnarajaaagara Irrigation Works (6) 

Other Irrigation Works not charged to Revenue 


(Firfe Para 49) 


As on Isi 

July 1941 Heads 

Rs in lakhs 

643 98 Hydro-Electric Works 

338 62 Industrial and other Works 

21 03 Iron and Steel Works and Cement Plant 


As on Isi 
July 1941 

Rs. in lakhs 
613 48 
123-05 
176 99 

Total .. 1,917-65 


(a) After deducting the contiibutions by District Boards and Railway Companies towards construction of railways and also the 
contribution from the Electrical Department for construction of Sagar-Talaguppa Railway 
(&) After deducting the acreage contribution from the Irwin Canal Area 


VII Financial Results of Productive Works 
In lakhs of Rupees 


(FtcJe Para 49) 




Budget Estimates 1941-42 

BereenU 
age of net 
receipts 
Col 5 to 
total 

Capital as 
in GoL 3 


Works 

Gajpital 
Outlay 
to the 
end of 
1940-41 

Gross 

receipts 

Working 

expenses 

including 

deprecia- 

tion 

1 

Net 

receipts 

NemarJes 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

Railways and Tramways 

Rs 

.. (a) 

643*98 

Rs 

91*20 

Rs 

64 83 

Rs. 

26*37 

Rs 

4*09 

(a) Net amount after deductmg (i) 
Contribution by District Boards of 
Railway Companies for construction 
of Railways and (ii) Contribution 
from Electric Department for the 
construction of Sagar-Talaeuppa 
Railway, ® 







(6) Includes surplus profits and 
guaranteed interest. 

Kriahnarajasagar Irrigation Works 

.. (e) 

338 62 

10*39 

4-64 

5*85 

P73 

(c) Net amount after deductmg acre- 
age contribution from Irwin Canal 
area and after transferring a sum of 
Rs 130 lakhs to item No. 3 below 
towards the portion of the cost of 
the dam debitable to it. 

Hydro-Electric Works 

.. {d) 

676 72 

89*55 

81-26 

68*29 

10*12 

{d) Includes capital outlay on account 
of Shimsha Project to the extent of 
Rs. S7’81 lakhs but excludes outlay 
on Jog Falls Project amountmg to 
Rs. 37 ’76 lakhs. ° 

Iron and Steel Works and Cement Plant 

(e) 

208-29 

94*25 

(/) 

70-65 

ig) 

23*60 

11*33 

(e) After wting down capital to the 
extent of Rs, 86. 87 lakhs (G. 0. No. 

34^7— LW, 14-27-6, dated 11th 
July 1929) and including working 
advance amounting to Rs. 31*30 
. lakhs. 

Kolar Gold Fields Water Works 

18-09 

2*76 

1-26 

1-51 

8*35 

(/} Inolndes current depredation for 
1941-42 to the extent of Rs. 7,90,000. 

Chamarajasagar Water Works 

.. 70-89 

9*69 

7-33 

2*35 

3*31 

(g) This amount is taken for adjust- 
ment towards arrear depreciation. 

Total 

..1,855-59 

297 83 

179-86 

117*97 

6*86 



16 
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VIII (a) Labgb Industeiai Conobbns Employing Above 1,000 Woekees 


(Vide o3) 


Industry 

Number 
of persons 

Industry 

Mining 

employed 

Iron and Steel 

Oorgaum Mmes . , . , . . 

. . 6,133 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadravati 

Champion-Reef Mines 

5,747 

Railway Workshop, Mysore 

Nandydroog Mmes Ltd. 

. . 7,858 

The Mysore-Gold^Mimng Co , Ltd. 

. . 7,754 

Food. andNarcotics 

Textiles 


The Mysore Sugar Co , Ltd., Mandya 

The Mysore Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd , 


Tobacco Manufactures, India, Ltd , Civil & Military 
Station 

Bangalore City 

.. 1,764 

Transport 

The Mmerva Mills, Bangalore City 

. . 1,973 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Co., 

The Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., Bangalore 

Ltd., Bangalore City 

4,853 

Sn Knshnarajendra Mills, Ltd., Mysore 

. . 2,207 

Total 


Number 
of persons 
employed 


3,527 

1,143 

1,464 

1,405 

3,191 

48,019 


VIII. (6) Large Industrial Concerns Employing below 1,000 and Above 100 Workers 


Mining 


Industry 


Number 

of persons Industry 


Chemical Industries 


Number 
of persons 
emjdoyed 


Mysore Chromite, Ltd., Smdhuvalli 

PoddakAnya Magnesite Mine , . , , , , 

Textiles 

Dayangere Cotton MiUs, Ltd. 

Sn Suryodaya Malls, Bangalore , , * | 

Sn Knslma Weaving Shed, Bangalore 
Sn Rama Weaving Shed, Bangalore , , * [ 

T. R MiUb, Bangdore 

B. K. Subbayya & Sons, Woollen & Carpet Works,** 
Sowrashtrapet, Bangalore City , . 
Bo Seshadripuram, Bangalore City , . 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills, Ltd., 
(Branch at Hebbal) . .. 

Sn Rama Silk Mills, Ltd , Bangalore 
Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore , , 

Khoday Ea-warasa, Bangalore City 
Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd , Mysore 

Bo T.-Narsipur . . , , v 

M. Anantharamiah*s WooUen & Carpet Works, Kengeri 
Bo SowrAshtrapet, Bang^ore City 
The Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Ltd , Channapatna 

Sides and Skins 

Hajee Mahammad IsmaiPs Tannery, Bangalore 
District . , . 

P. H Abdul Wahab Sahib’s Tannery, Bangalore 
District 

Hanumanthappa & Co., Tannery, Bangalore District 
Chuna Abdul Shukur Tannery, Kadugondanahalli 
Hajee Mahammed Mnstaia Sahib Tannery, Kolar 


Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Mysore 
The Central Industrial Workshop, Bangalore 
The Mysore Implements Factory, Hassan 

Ceramics 

The Kolar Brick Manufacturmff Co„ Ltd,, Kolar 
Gold Fields . . 

The Standard Brick & Tile Co , Yelahanka 
The Mysore Cement Plant, Bhadravati . , 

The Mysore Glass and Enamel Works, Bangalore 
The Stoneware Pipes and Pottenes, Bangalore 
Government Porcelain Factory, Bangalore 


232 The Mysore Match Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Shi- 
309 moga , 180 

The Sandal Oil Factory, Mysore .. 210 

The Mysore Vegetable Oil Products, Ltd , Bangalore 101 

Government Soap Factory, Bangalore . , , . 148 

586 The Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, Co , Ltd , 

131 Belagola . * .. 233 

456 Government Industrial and Testing Laboratory, 

102 Bangalore .. ,, 163 

380 Bangalore Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 132 


161 Food and Narcotics 

286 Slaughter House, 0. & M. Station 
Gaffar Beedi Factory, Mysore 
743 JahangirBeediFaotory, Mysore 

261 The National Beedi Factory, Bangalore 

169 Ameerjan Beedi Factory, Gundlupet 

165 

120 Construction, assembly, etc , of means of transport 

407’ 

125 Loco and car shed. Bangalore City 

379 Do Mysore City 

647 

Physical Power 

Kolar Gold Fields Electricity Department , 

Sivasamudram Generating Station , , 

Shimaha Generatmg Station . . , , 

119 Bangalore Power and Light (A Station) 


237 

333 

175 

101 

210 


312 

289 


431 

299 

121 

182 


106 

105 

169 

184 


152 

189 

294 


314 

238 

156 

321 

339 

320 


Electric 

Government Electric Factory, Bangalore 
Amco, Ltd , Bangalore 


449 

125 


Paper 

The Mysore Paper Mills, Ltd , Bhadravati 
Government Press, Bangalore . , 

The Bangalore Press, Bangalore 
Government Branch Press, Mysore 


846 

407 

135 

138 


Water Works 

The Vani Vilas Water Works, Mysore . , . , 129 

Sn Krishnarajendra Water Works, Scringapatam 
Taluk , , . . , , , 200 

Sri Chamarajendra Water Works, Bangalore ♦ , 190 

Transport 

The Bangalore Transport Co., Ltd., Bangalore , . 297 


Total 15,818 
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IX. Ndubeb OS' Pebsons Employed in some Important Industrial Establishments in 1911, 1921 and 1941 


IindustTy 


Gold Mining 
Textiles ; — 
Cotton 
Wool 
8%lh 

Tanneries 
Furniture 
Saw Mills 
Iron and Steel 
Jewellery 
Bricks and Tiles 
OilMiUs 


{Para 5i) 


Number of persona employed in 



.. 26,303 

21,821 

26,492 

. . 1,171 

1,908 

9,924 

.. IJiS 

8,278 

5,885 

. • 

521 

3,225 

.. 210 

807 

2,115 

375 

376 

556 

.. 65 

100 

268 

45 

220 

4,047 

* • • • 

34 

421 

354 

1,254 

1,033 

* • » • 

.526 

527 


Industry 


Soap 

Chemicals 

Perfumes 

Rice' and Flour Mills 

Sugar 

Narcotics 

Tailoring 

Railways 

Hydro-Bleotrio Works 
Printing and Binding 
Toys and Lacquer . . 
Transport repairs, etc., (Other 
than Railways) 


Number ofperaom employed tn 



«. .. 33 348 

.... 20 463 

.. .. 30 402 

.. .. 543 2,215 

292 133 1,544 

136 132 3,941 

33 955 

.. 376 393 2,107 

368 1,895 1,474 

. . 634 978 1,780 

.. .. 34 110 

. . 173 66 3,798 


X, Peesons Employed in New Industries started apxbr 1921 


(Para S4) 


Number 

Industry of persons 

employed 

Mining graphite .... , . . . 81 

Woollen carpet weaving ... .. .. 248 

Spun Silk .. .. 547 

Weaving gold and silver lace .. 60 

Wood preservation and charcoal preparation .. 262 

Agricultural machinery 317 

Manufacture of gold lace . . . , , , 82 

Manufacture of Lametta and Nakki , 81 

Glass . 321 

Stoneware pipes and pottenes ,, ,, 375 

Porcelam , , . , . . , , 335 

Matches . . , , , ’ * * 204 

Fireworks and explosives . . 114 


Number 

Industry of persons 

employed 

Aerated waters . , , , . ^ ^ ^ 125 

Hydrogenated oils .. .. . * ** 101 

Heavy chemicals .. .. ” 299 

Bakery and confectionery . , ^ ’ 295 

Pasteunsing milk . . , . . , | * 62 

Hats and caps , , , , ^ ^ ^ ^ 79 

Building industries . , , , * | ’ * 272 

Electric appliances , , , , , , . . 460 

.. .. .. 853 

Water works . . , . , . , , 920 

Beoorticators 171 

Motor transport .. 1,179 
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